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wrote for 


ey, * 4 — 4 * q 


and his writings therefore 
ought-to laſt : Being EE 

they are collected with that 
which is due to his 


CHARACTERS 


_ Or THE 2 


From a * MS. is 950 1b 5 of the late 
Se Tuomas Nee 


NDREW FLETC# R 
AX ff Saltoun, is a Gentleman 
of a good eftate in Scotland, at 
aud with the improvement of a a 


Intitled, Short political Characters of the chief 
of the Lords and Commons of England, of the 
then Miniſtry, and the moſt noted Officers both by 
Sea and Land: Of the foreign Miniſters, and No- 
bility and Gentry of Scotland d before the Union of 
the two 3 


„„ R he EY 


ST JM 


n i, Sa EN. OB. 4 
: _ ; 


— under the Duke of Lor-. 


hs death of King Charles II. "= 
came over to England with the Duke 
oa „„ 


CHARACTERS, Ge. 


liament, where the Duke of York 


was Commiſſioner” in the reign of 


King Gharles II. and optnly op- 


od the arbitrary defigns of that 
Prince, and the fatal bill of Acceſ- 
Hon; which obliged him wiſely to ra- 
tire, firſt to England, and then * 
K olland. 


De Duke of 1 wk TY nor for 


give his behaviour in that parlia - 
ment; "they ſummoned him to ap-. 
pear. at Edinburgh, which he not 
daring to do, was declared traitor, 


and 35 eftate confiſcated : he retired 
0 Hungary, and ſerved ſeveral. 


he returned to Holland after 


good education. He was knight „ 
the fhire for Lothian to ane par- 


—— 


| CHARACTERS: 
: of Monmouth ; had the misfortune. 


to fhoot the mayor of Lime after bis 
landing; and on it returned again. 
70 Holland; and came over at tbe 
Revolution _ an W 15 _ 
ramge. 
| V Bb eee e ef 
_ the liberties of the People, that bs 
is too jealous of the growing power. = 
of all princes; in whom he thinks 
ambition ſo natural, that he i not 
for truſting tbe beft of princes 
| with the power which ill ones may 
| make uſe of againf}. the people : be- 
| lieves all princes were mads by, and 
= | for the good of, the people; and 
li | thinks Princes {bould have no power 
| 


| bus that of doing good. This mads 
1 Bim oppoſe King Charks ; invade 
=_— | King James; and qppoſe the gi. 
—_ [| * 2 much fe Rur William, 


i =— +. | whom 


- would ſerve; nor 


of de ATH 


dae d euer Come inte tbe b 


| fratien of this Queen: but fan 


the — 
up d. flout pillar for 
2 W in 


Bis principles, 8 _ 
abundance of learning : 


bold as a 
he. wears, and 
2 Poa” friend, and an ws 
my enemy : would le his 
readily ta ſerve his 2 | 
pay weuls net de a bafe thing 
2 r 
3 cauld never 
. the bangs e am 


partiemlem ett. Nor will he ha 
; 


of 4 Vi or 
_ 3 ar. "fed 
chk 0 an _— both, 


4 #2. P XJ 5 
+ $3 1 

Ss - v 43 be 4 
E : 


| CHARAT 7 * 58 ; 
hs notions of g ver „ bow: 


9 and con 
hardly be lrved up t0 by men ſu 


ject to the common frailties of 1. 


tet ure; neither will be give allows 
Aa ance" for * emergen- 


cies : ww witneſs the Duke of Shreaf- | 


bury, with whom he had always 


been very intimate; yet the Duke 


coming 10 be Secretary of fare 0 


1 ſecond ; time, purely to ſave his coun- 


9 this Gentleman would never be 
in common charity with him after 
wards, And my Lord Spencer, a9 
Lord F hi for voting for 


the army, was uſed by that man 


| much after the ſame manner. © 


He hath wrote fome very good 
hinge ; but they are not publiſhd 


in bis name © he hath a very good | 


owe. A low, thin man, of a 
[TY "IF. brown 


+ 


” Locrmanys s Memoirs, p. 68. 


-NDREW FLETCHER 
of Saltoun, in the firſt part 


sf Bis li ife, did improve himſelf 
| 20 @ great degree by reading and 
travelling: he was always a great 
admirer of both ancient and moder 
repulicks ; and therefore the more 
Aiſpleaſed at ome Reps which Be 
thought wrong in King Charles the 
| fecond's reign; whereby he draw 


pon himpelf the enmity ibe mi- 
niſters of that government : to a- 


void the evil conſequences of which, 


-& 1 1 „ * 8g? * 
* 
. * 
” ; 


CHARACTERS 
be wert abroad daring. wbt 
titus, Kit enemies makes ſtill cem - 
tinuing, he was upon ſlight, frige» 
lous pretences, ſummoned to appear 

before the Priwy-council; and their: 
 defigns to ruin him being too appa- 

rent, . he was o enraged, that be 
concurred, and came over with the. 
| Duke of Monmouth, when be in- 
uaded Englaud; pan which he 
* Vas far feitad. Thereafter be coma. 
i cuer with ihe Prince of Oranges 
{1 but that. Prince WAY HA. , 
acnths. in England, till be Saws bis 
defigns, and ler bixe, an au. 
thereafter hated, and appeared as 
auch againſt him. as ny in the 
kingdom. . Being: cletdedl a pariies 
nent man ix the er £703: be 
| Haeued a fiucers and hongft intlie 
| mation. tquards as honour and in- 
i 7 = tereſt 


furd 4 meaſure: wirb the pre 


ee w « =P. G0 r Rs ez n 


could not away avjth. Thy indigo 


nitiet and oppreſſion Scotland lay 
under, gaul d bim to the heart. 0 
| that in bis learned and elakboxate 
diſcourſes, he expoſed them with 
 undaunted courage, and pathetical 


eloguence, © HE was: bleſſed with' a 


foul that huted and deſpiſed whats 


euer was mean and unbecoming A 


Gentleman; and was fo ftedfuſd ta 
what be thought right, that ne bas 


v no} adoantage, 70, not the 
wniver/al empire, nor the gold of 
Amerika, could tempt bim to yield 
er dejert ir. (Aud: I may affe, 
that in Bis fe be. never once' pu. 


N 9 — 10 further 


| than 


CHARACTERS 


than be judged it for the common 
| benefit and advantage of bis cout 
try. He was maſter of the En glifh, 
Latin, Greek, French, and Ita- 
lian languages ; ; and well verſed in 
biftory, the civil law, and all kinds 
bf learning: and as he was uni- 
* verſally — be employed 
bis ralents for the good of man- 
| find. He was a fg and nice 
obſerver of all the points of honour, 
und his word ſacred, as. brave as 
his ſword ; and had fame experienc | 
in the art of war, having in his 
younger years been ſomèe time a vo- 
lunteer in both the land and ſea ſer- 
vice. In his travels be had ſtudied, 
and came to underſtand. the reſpec - 
tive intereſts of the ſeveral Princes 
and States of Europe. In bis pri- 


vate * . o hie 
friends, | 


o 


7 


2 Q& ** N Wu. » 3 Wy 144 3 bed 8 bh 4+ 


of the AUT H OR 
friends, (but: could not end 


converſe with: thoſe he aug zb ene. : 
mies to their country) I of all 
manner of vice." He bad a penetrat- 


ing, clear and lively apprehenſion z 


But ſo extremely welded to his um 
opinions, that there were few (and 


thoſe too muſt be hir beloved friends, 
and of whom be bad a good. opi- 


nian) he could, endure. to reaſom u 


gainſi bim; and Alia fer ibe moſt 


e chsch a unaltetably af 
Bere to bat he. advanced, (which 


was frequently very fingular) that 
he would break: with his party: be- 
fore he would alter the leaſt jot of his 


fehemes and maxims : and therefore 


it was impoſſible that any ſett of men, 
that did not give up themſelves-to * 


be. abſolutely directed hy. bim, 10 


f dla bin, . ac 0 Sophia _ 


I «ad 


__ CHARACTERS 
in all points. A thence it coma 
to pad, that ke often in the-par 
lianent fuck cloſe. to the country. 
party, amd was ir CIcRRO. He 
a, ub doubt, an knemy to ail me- 
een governments; ar la 
| 1 . rhought 2 N 2 te e 
1 Bir e. fo: Me Egli 72 a | 
Ii | N f Union War fo great, i evengs 4 
1 them,. he would bave fided with:thg - 


Neyal Fomilye but as that wa- 
 fubjef? not fit to: be entered. ufo 
with Him, this is only a conjefture 
from ſome innuendo's I have beard 
bim male : but fo far is certain, 
he liked, commended, and converfen 
with high-flying Tories, more than 

any other ſert of men, achnowlulg+ 
ing them ro be the beſt countrymen, 
and of muſt _— dug vir, and 


| = | . 


POP 


F. NN a and e yo 
, country, let him place his cou- 
* rage, zal, and « 00 | 


1 fern + before h and "think himſelf 
1 ufficiently — and reward- 
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DISCOURSE 
— 1 


GOVERNMENT 


MILITIAS 


| (HERE i is not Fb in fin 
mane affairs any thing fo unac- 
"countable as the indigr gnity and 
| cet with which the far greater part 
ne" ſuffer themſelves to be uſed 


under ptetence of government. For 


ſome mem fallly perſuading rhemſelves 
that bad governments are advan geous to 


them, as moſt conducing to gra their 


ambition, avarice and luxury, ſer them- 
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ſelves with the utmoſt ; art and violence to 
| abliſhment: and by ſuch 
men almoſt the whole world has been 
trampled under foot; bjected t 5 
ranny, for want of unde tanding 
means and methods they v were L422 
For though mankind take great care 120 
pains to inſtruct themſelves in other arts and 
ſciences, yet very few apply themſelves to 
conſider the nature of government, an 


_ enquiry ſo uſeful and neceſſary both to 


magiſtrate and people. Nay, in moſt 


countries the arts of ſtate being altoge- 
| ther directed either to enſlave the people, 


or to keep them under ſlavery; it is be- 
come almoſt every vrhere a crime to rea- 
ſon about matters of government. But 
if men would La 4 {mall go of the 


ee. 


endleſs ga 7 x. ing thoſe — 4 
lent rules an 0 mm of government 
which the antients have left us, they 
would ſoon be enabled to diſcover all fuch 
abulcs and n tend to the 1 5 
0 


. 


to undscevs 2 Wultitu 


with relation fo. Abri : 7 
of publick ſocieties. Tis cherefore very 
ſtrange that they ſhould think ſtudy and 
knowledge neceſſary i in every thing they 
go about, except in the nobleſt and moſt 


uſeful of all ET the art how So- 


vernment. | 

Now if any man in . to the 
miſeries of a people ſhould endeavour to 
difabuſe them in any ching relating to go- 
vernment, he will certainly incur the 


diſpleaſure, and perhaps be purſued by the 


rage of thoſe, who think they find their 
account in the oppreſſion of the world; 
but Will hardhy tpcceed in his endeavours 

tiruge, For the ge- 
nerality of all riiths of. nien are cheated 
by words and names; and provided the 


antient terms and durward forms of any 
government be retained, let the nature of 


it be never ſo much altered, they conti- 
nue to dream chat they ſhall ſtill enjoy 
their former liberty, and are not to be 
awakened till it prove too late. Of this 
there are many remarkable examples in 
hiſtory; ; but that particular inſtance vrhich 

| I have 
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I have choſen to inſiſt on, as moſt ſuita - 


ble to my purpoſe, is, the alteration of 


government which happened in moſt 
countries of Europe about the year 1500. 


And tis worth obſervation, that though this 


change was fatal to their liberty, yet; it 
' was not introduced by the contrivance of 
ill-deſigning men; nor were the miſchie- 
vous conſequences perceived, unleſs per- 


haps by a few wiſe men, who, if they law 
it, wanted power to prevent it. 
Two hundred years being already paſ- 


ſed fince this alteration began, Europe has 
felt the effects of it by ſad experience; 


and the true cauſes of the * are now 
become more viſible. 


To lay open this matter in its fall ex- 
tent, it will be neceſſary to look farther 
back, and examine the original and con- 
ſtitution of thoſe governments that were 
eſtabliſhed in Europe about the year 400, 
and continued till this alteration. 

Wren the Goths, Vandals, and other 
warlike nations, had at different times, 
and under different leaders, overrun the 

| weſtern 


n 8 «© 4 8 881 * 


Gb relation to Militia's C. 


weſtern parts of the Roman empire, they 


introduced the following form of govern« 
ment into all the nations they fubdued. - 
The general of the army became king 
of the conquered country; and the con- 
queſt being abſolute, he divided the lands 
amongſt the great officers of his army, af- 
terwards called barons ; who again parcel- 
led out their ſeveral territories in ſmaller 


- portions to the inferiour ſoldiers that had 


followed them in the wars, and who 
then became their vaſſals, enjoying thoſe 


lands for military ſervice. The king re- 


ſerved to himſelf ſome demeſnes for the 
maintenance of his court and attendance. 


When this was done, there was no longer 


any ſtanding army kept on foot, but every 
man went to live upon his own lands; 

and when the defence of the country re- 
quired an army, the king ſummoned the 


| barons to his ſtandard, who came attend- 


ed with their vaſſals. Thus were the ar- 
mies of Europe compoſed for about eleven 


hundred years; and this conſtitution f 
government put the ſword into the hands 


B 4 of 
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of the ſubject, becauſe the vaſſals depend- 


ed more immediately on the barons than 


on the king, which effectually ſecured 


ow 


the freedom of thoſe governments. For 
the barons could not make uſe of their 
power to deſtroy thoſe limited monarchies, 


: without deſtroying their own grandeur; 


nor could the king invade their privileges, 


having no other forces than the vaſlals of 


his own. demeſnes to rely u pon for N 


ſupport in ſuch an attempt. 


I LAy no great ſtreſs on any other umi 


tations of thoſe monarchies; nor do I 


think any ſo eſſential ro the liberties of 
the people, as that which placed the ſword 
in the hands of the ſubject. And ſince in 
our time moſt.princes of Europe are in 
poſſeſſion of the ſword, by ſtanding mer- 

cenary forces kept up in time of peace, 


abſolutely depending upon them, I ſay 


that all ſuch governments are changed 
from monarchies to tyrannies. Nor can 
the power of granting or refuſing money, 
though veſted in the ſubject, be a ſufficient 


| — for * where a ſtanding mer- 


cenary 


governments of Europe, 
thoſe who think 3 the ſame, becauſe 


with relatim & Militia. iy 
cenary army is kept up in time of peace: 


for he that is armed, is always maſter of TH f 
the purſe of him that is unarmed. And 


not only that government is tyrannical, 
which is tyrannically exerciſed ; but all 


governments are tyrannical, which have 


not in their conſtitution a ſufficient ſecu- 


rity. againſt the nn,. power, of 1 


prince. 1 6 5 . 


I po not deny that theſe Ee 5 mo- 


narchies, during the greatneſs of the ba- 
rons, had ſome defects: I know few go- 
vernments free from them. But after all, 


there was a balance that kept thoſe go- 


vernments ſteady, and an effectual provi- 
ſion againſt the encroachments of the 
crown. I do leſs pretend that the preſent 


governments can be reſtored to the con- 


ſtitution before mentioned. The follow- 


ing diſcourſe will ſhew the impoſſibility 


of it. My deſign in the firſt placę is, to 


explain the nature of the paſt and preſent 


they are called by the ſame names; and 
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who ignorantly clamour againſt ſuch 2s 
would preſerve that lberey which is yet 
left. 

| Int order to this, and for a further and 
clearer illuſtration of the matter, I ſhall 
deduce from their original, the cauſes, 
occaſions, and the complication of thoſe 
many unforeſeen accidents; which falling 


out much about the ſame time, produced 
fo great a change. And it will at firſt 


fight ſeem very ſtrange, when Iſhall name 
the reſtoration of learning, the invention 
of printing, of the needle and of gunpow- 
der, as the chief of them; things in them- 
ſelves ſo excellent, and which, the laſt 
only excepted, might have proved of in- 
finite advantage to the world, if their 
remote influence ypon government had 


been obviated by ſuitable remedies. Such 


odd conſequences, and of ſuch a different 
nature, accompany extraordinary inven- 


tions of any kind. 


CoxsTANTINOPILE being taken by Ma- 


homet the ſecond, in the year 1453, many 
learned Greeks fled over into Italy; where 


the 


„ 
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with relation to Militia . 2 
the favourable reception they found from 
country, ſoon introduced amongſt the bet- 
ter ſort of men, the ſtudy of the Greek 
tongue, and of the antient authors in 
that language. About the ſame time 
likewiſe ſome learned men began to reſtore 


the purity of the Latin tongue. But that 


which moſt contributed to the advance- 
ment of all kind of learning, and eſpeci- 
ally the ſtudy of the antients, was the art 
of printing ; which was broughtto a great 
degree of perfection a few years after. 


By this means their books became com- 


mon, and their arts generally underſtood 
and admired. But as mankind from a 
natural propenſion to pleaſure, is always 


ready to chuſe out of every thing what 


may moſt gratify that vicious appetite ; 
ſo the arts which the Italians firſt applied 
themſelves to improve, were principally - 
thoſe that had been ſubſervient to the 
luxury of the antients in the moſt corrupt 
ages, of which they had many monu- 
ments {till remaining. Italy was preſent- 
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Thus the Italians began to come off from 


their frugal and military way of living, 


and: addicted themſelves to the purſuit of 


refined and expenſive pleaſures, as much 
as the wars of thoſe times would permit. 


This infection ſpread itſelf by degrees into 


the neighbouring nations. But theſe things 
alone had not been ſufficient to work ſo 


great a change in government, if a pre- 
ceding invention, brought into common 
uſe about that time, had not produced 


more new and extraordinary effects than 
any had ever done before; Which proba- 

bly may have many conſequences yet un- 
foreſeen, and a farther influence upon the 
manners of men, -as long as the world 


laſts; T mean, the invention of the needle, 
by the help of which navigation was greatly 
improved, a paſſage opened by ſea; to the 
Eaſt-Indies, and a new world diſcovered. 
By this means the luxury of Afia and 
America was added to o that of the antients; 
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and all ages, e. all countries- — 7 
to fink — into an 2 of —— T 


on in "I ; way of living, upon Which all 
government depends. Tis true, know- 
ledge being mightily increaſed, and a great 
curioſity and nicety in every thing 1 intro- 
duced, men imagined themſelves to be 
gainers in all points, by changing from 
their frugal and military way of living, 
which I muſt confeſs, had ſome mixture, 
of rudeneſs and i ignorance in it, though-not 
. I inſeparable from it. But at the ſame time 
= | 2&5 8 — ox = 


that are altogether 


4 nee way of Living. 
e, 10 touch upon all theſe, chough nahe- 


ly, would. carry me too far from my 


4 ſubject : I. fall. therefore content my 
1 | felf to apply what has been faid, to the 
4 e py of this diſcourſe. 
3 | Ber 
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14 A. Diſcurſs of Government a 
Tux far greater ſhare of all thoſe ex 
pences fell upon the barons ; for they 
were the perſons moſt able to make 
them, and their dignity ſeemed to chal- 
lenge whatever might diſtinguiſh them 
from other men. This plunged them: on 
à fudden into fo great debts, that if they 
did not fell, or otherwife: alienate their 
fands, they found themſelves at leaft 
obliged to turn the military fervice their 
vaſſals owed them; into money; partly 
by way of rent, and partly by way of 
teaſe, or fine, for payment of their cre- 
ditors. And by this means the vaffal 
_ Having his lands no longer at fo eaſy a 
rate as before, could no more be obliged 
to military ſervice, and fo: became a te- 
nant. Thus the armies, which in pre- 
ceding times had been always compoſed 
of ſuch men as theſe, ceaſed of courſe, 
and the ſword fell our of the hands of 
the barons. But there being always 4 
neceflity to provide for the defence of 
every country, princes were afterwards 
_—_— to raiſe armies of yoluntiers 
2 and 
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| with relation to Militias. 18 
and mercenaries. And great ſums were 
given by diets and parliaments for their 
maintenance, to be levied upon the peo- 
ple grown rich by trade, and diſpirited 
for want of military exerciſe. Such 
forces were at firſt only raiſed for pre- 
ſent exigencies, and continued no longer 
on foot than the occaſions laſted. But 
princes ſoon found pretences to make 
them perpetual, the chief of which was 
the gariſoning, frontier towns and for- 

* the methods of war being al- 
tered to the tedious and chargeable way 
of fieges, principally by the invention of 
gunpowder. The officers. and ſoldiers 
of theſe mercenary armies depending for 
their ſubſiſtence and: prefermenr, as im- 
mediately upon the prince, as the for- 
mer militias did upon the barons, the 
power of the ſword was transferred: from 
the ſubject to the king, and war grew 
a. conſtant trade to live by, Nay, many 


of the barons themſelves being reduced 
to poverty by their expenſive way of 


living, took . in thoſe merce- 


Gmbliey of flaw, after + &; loſs of their 
vaſſals, whom they formerly repreſented, 
they were now:the.readieſt of all others to 
load the people with: heavy taxes, 
were W kc to encreaſe the ere 's 
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80 princes _ Wach Eads 
orefſed on to arbitrary power before. 

things were ripe, as the kings of France: 

and Charles duke of Burgundy. Philip 

de Commines fays of the latter, That 

© having made a truce with the King of 

© France he called an aflembly of the 

© eſtates of his country, and remonſtrated 

En © to them the prejudice he had ſuſtained: 
© by not having ſtanding troops as that 
„king had; that if five hundred men 
had been in gariſon upon their fron- 

tier, the king of France would never 

ken. that war; and having 
repreſented the miſchieft that were: 
r to fall upon them for want of 
og | PM fuch, 
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with relation to Militia's. 15 
« ſuch a force, he earneſtly preſſed them 


2 5 2 * . 4 


— to grant ſuch a ſum as would main- - 
r . cain eight hundred lances. At lengtli 
d, . they gave him a hundred and twenty 
to WW thouſand crowns more than his ordi- 
hb nary revenue, '(from which. tax Bur- 
3 I gundy was exempted.) But his ſubjects 
id were for many reaſons under great ap- 
+ WF prehenfions of falling into the ſubjec- 
Ce. WF jection to which they ſaw the kingdom 
re: of France already reduced by means 
ce of ſuch troops. And truly their appre- 
ip henſions were not ill-grounded ; for 
at WF when he had got together five or fix 
of W hundred men at arms, he preſently had 
he a mind to more, and with them diſ- 
ed turbed the peace of all his neighbours: 
ed. He augmented the tax from one hun- 
at 


dred and twenty to five hundred thou- 
ſand crowns, and increaſed the numbers 
of thoſe men atarms, by whom his ſub- 
jets were greatly oppreſt. Francis de 
Beaucaire biſhop of Metz in his hiftory of 
rance ſpeaking of the ſame affair, lays, 
That the foreſaid ſtates could not be in- 

* 3 * duced 


18 4 Diſcourſe of Government | 
< duced to maintain mercenary forces; 
being ſenſible of the difficulties into 
* which the commonalty of France had 
brought themſelves by the like con- 
« ceflion ; that princes might increaſe 
© their forces at pleaſure, and ſometimes 
(even when they had ohtained money) 
pay them ill, to the vexation and de- 
ſtructien of the poor people ; and like- 
© wiſe that kings and princes not con- 
« tented with their antient patrimony, 
_ © were always ready under this pretext 
* to break in upon the properties of all 
men, and to raiſe what money they 
+ pleaſed, Thar nevertheleſs they gave 
him a hundred and twenty thouſand 
© crowns yearly, which he foan increaſed 
to five hundred thouſand: but that Bur- 
« gundy (which was the antient domi- 
nion of that family) retained its an- 
tient liberty, and could by no means 
be obliged to pay any part of this ney 
tax. Tis true, Philip de Commine: 
ſubjoins to the forecited paſſage, that he 
3 — may be well em- 
Ployed 
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ployed under a wiſe king or prince; but 


that if he be not ſo, or leaves his chil- 
dren young, the uſe that he or their 
governours make of them, is not always 
profitable either for the king ot his ſub- 
jets. If this addition be his own, and not 
rather an inſertion added by the prefident . 
of the parliament of Paris, who publiſhed, 
and, as the foreſaid Francis de Beaucaire 
ſays he was credibly informed, corrupted 
his memoirs, yet experience ſhews him 
to be miſtaken : For the example of his 
maſter Lewis the eleventh, whom upon 
many occaſions he calls a wiſe prince, and 
thoſe of moſt princes under whom ſtand- 
ing forces were firſt allowed, demon- 

ſtrates, that they are more dangerous 
under a wiſe prince than any other: 
And reaſon tells us, that if they are the 


only proper inſtruments to introduce ar- 


bitrary power, as ſhall be made plain, a 
cunning and able prince, who by the 
world is called a wiſe one, is more ca- 
pable of uſing them to that end than 
* . prince, or governours during 4 
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minority; and that a wiſe prince having 
once procured them to be eſtabliſhed, 


they will maintain themſelves under any. 
I A not ignorant that before this 
change, ſubſidies were often given by 
diets, ſtates and parliaments, and ſome 


raiſed by the edits of princes for main- 


taining wars; but theſe were ſmall, and 


no way ſufficient to ſubſiſt ſuch nume- 
rous armies as thoſe of the barons mi- 
litia, There were likewiſe mercenary 
troops ſometimes entertained by princes 
who aimed at arbitrary power, and by 
ſome commonwealths in time of war 

for their own defence ; but theſe were 
only ſtrangers, or in very ſmall num- 
bers, and held no proportion with thoſe 
vaſt armies of mercenaries which this 


change has fix d upon E to her af- 


fliction and ruin. 
WuàuũAr I have faid hitherto he how 
always with-regard to one or other, and 
often to moſt countries in Europe. What 
follows will have a more particular re- 
gard to Britain; where, chough the _—— 
of 


with relation to Militias. 21 
of the barons be ceaſed, yet no merce- 
nary troops are yet eſtabliſhed. The reaſon | 
of which is, that England had before 
this great alteration loſt all her conqueſts 
in France, the town of Calais only ex- 
cepted; and that alſo was taken by the 
French before the change was thorow- 
ly made. So that the Kings of Eng- 
land had no pretence to keep up ſtand- 
ing forces, either to defend conqueſts 
abroad, or to gariſon a frontier towards 
France, ſince the ſea was now become 
the only frontier between thoſe two coun- 
tries. 
NE1THER could the frontier towards 
Scotland afford any colour to thoſe prin- 
ces for raiſing ſuch forces, ſince the 
Kings of Scotland had none; and that 
Scotland was not able to give money 
for the ſubſiſting any conſiderable num- 
ber. Tis true, the exam ple of France, 
with which country Scotland had con- 
ſtant correſpondence, and ſome French 
counſellors about Mary of Guiſe, Queen 
dowager and regent of Scotland, in- 

C 3 duced 
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induced her to propoſe a tax for the fubs 
fiſting of mercenary ſoldiers to be em · 
ployed for the defence of the frontier 


of Scotland; and to caſe, as was pre» 


tended, the barons of that trouble. But 
in that honourable and wiſe remonſtrance, 
- which was made by three hundred of the 
leſſer barons (as much diſſatisfied with the 
lords, who by their filence betrayed the 
publick liberty, as with the Regent her 

ſelf) ſhe, was told, that their forefathers 
had defended themſelves and their far- 

tunes againſt the Engliſh, when that 
nation was much more powerful than 
they were at that time, and had made 
frequent incurſions into their country: 
That they themſelves had not ſo far de- 
generated from their anceſtors, to refuſe, 
when occaſion requir'd, to hazard their 
lives and fortunes in the ſervice of their 
country: That as to the hiring of mer- 
cenary ſoldiers, it was a thing of great 
danger to put the liberty of Scotland 
into the hands of men, who are of no 


forrunes, nor have any hopes but in the 
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. .e#th. relation to Milllia s. 23 
publick calamity ; who for money would 
attompt any thing whoſe exceſſive a- 
varice opportunity would inflame to a 
defire of all manner of innovations, and 
whoſe faith would follow the wheel of 
fortune, That though theſe men ſhould 
be more mindful of the duty they owe 
to their country, than of their own par- 
ticular intereſt, was it to be ſuppoſed; 
that mercenaries would fight more brave- 
ly for the defence of other mens for- 
tunes, than the poſſeſſors would do for 
themſelves or their own; or that a little 
money ſhould excite their ignoble minds 
to a higher pitch of honour than that 
with which the barons are inſpited, when 
they fight for the prefervation of their 
fortunes, wives and children, feligion 
and liberty: That moſt men did fuſpeck 
and apprehend, that this few way of 
making war, might be not only uſeleſs, 
but dangerous to the nation; ſines the 


Engliſh, if they ſhould irnitate the en- 


ample, might, without any great trouble 
to __ people, raiſe far greater ſums 
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for the maintenance of mercenary ſol- | 
diers, than Scotland could, and by. this 
means not. only ſpoil and lay open. the 


frontier, but penetrate into the. bowels 
of the kingdom: And that it was in 


the militia of the barons their anceſ- 
tors had placed their chief truſt, for 
the defence of themſelves againſt a 1 
power. 


By theſe wk dns being made 


| ſenſible of her error, the Queen deſiſted 


from her demands. Her daughter Queen 


Mary, who, as the great hiſtorian ſays, 


look d upon the moderate government 
of a limited kingdom, to be diſgraceful 
to monarchs, and upon the ſlavery of 
the people, as the freedom of kings, 
reſolved to have guards about her per- 
ſon; but could not fall upon a way to 
compaſs them: for ſhe could find no 


pretext, unleſs it were the empty ſhow 


of magnificence which belongs to a 
court, and the example of foreign prin- 


ces; for the former kings had always 
: truſted themſelves to the faith of the 


barons 


with relation to. Militias. 28 
barons. At length upon a falſe and ri- 
diculous pretence, of an intention in a 
certain nobleman to ſeize her perſon, 
ſhe aſſumed them; but they were ſoon 
aboliſhed. Nor had her ſon King James 
any other guards whilſt he was King of 
Scotland only, than forty gentlemen : 
And that King declares in the act of par- 
liament, by which they are eſtabliſhed, _. 
that he will not burden his people. by 
any tax Or impoſition for their main- 
tenance. 


Henry che — King of England, 


ſeems to have perceived ſooner, and un- 


derſtood better the alteration before- men- 
tioned, than any prince of his time, and 


obtained ſeveral laws to favour and faci- 


licate it. But his ſucceſſors were altoge- 
ther improper to ſecond him: For Henry 
the eighth was an unthinking prince. The 
reigns of Edward the ſixth, and Queen 
Mary, were ſhort; and Queen Elizabeth 
loved her people too well to attempt it. 
King James, who ſucceeded her, was a 
2 in England, and of no intereſt 

abroad. 
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26 AA Diſcurſe of erin 
| abroad. King Charles the firſt did indeed 
endeavour to make himſelf abſolure, 
though ſomewhat prepoſterouſly; for he at» 
ted to ſeize the purſe, before he was 


maſter of the ſword. - But very wiſe men 


have been of opinion, that if he had been 
of as numerous guards as thoſe 


which were afterwards raiſed, - and con- 
ſtantly kept up by King Charles the ſe- 


cond, he might eaſily have ſucceeded in 
his etiterprize. For we ſee that in thoſe 
ſtruggles which the country party had 
with King Charles the ſecond, and in thoſe 
endeavours they uſed to bring about that 
revolution which was afterwards compuſ- 
fed by a foreign power, the chief and in- 
fuperable difficulty they met with, was 
from thoſe guards. And though King 
James the ſecond had provoked theſe na- 
tions to the laſt degree, and made his own 
gare as hard as pofſible, not only by in. 
vading our civil liberties, but likewiſe by 
endeavouring to change the eſtablichetl 
religion for another which the people ab- 
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and even thoſe of à great part of his 
army: Yet notwithſtanding all this mif- 
management, Britain ſtood in need of 2 
foreign force to fave it; and how dats 
gerous a remedy that is, the hiſtories of 


all ages can witneſs. "Tis true, this eir- 
cumſtance was favourable, that a prince 
who had married the next heir to theſe 
kingdoms, was at the head of our deli- 


verance: Yet did it engage us in a long 


are much impoverithed, and England by 
means of her former riches and preſent | 

fallen into alt the corruptions 
which thoſe great enemies of virtue, 
want, and. exceſs of riches can produce; 
that there are fuch numbers of mercenary 
forces on foot at home and abroad; that 
the greateſt part of the officers have no 
other way to fubfiſt ; that they are com- 
manded by a wife and active King, who 


has at his diſpofal the formidable land and 


ſez forces of a neighbouring nation, the 


great rival of our trade; a King, who by 


NY relation, other particular ties, and 
common 


WP - Diſcourſe 1 
common intereſt, has the houſe of Auſtria, 
' moſt of the princes of Germany, and po- 


tentates of the North, for his friends and 
allies; who can, whatever intereſt he join 


with, do what he thinks fit in Europe; 
I fay, if a mercenary ftanding army be 

kept up, (the firſt of that kind, except 
thoſe of the uſurper Cromwel, and the 


late King James, that Britain has ſeen for 


thirteen hundred years) I defire to know 
where the ſecurity of the Britiſh liberties 


lies, unleſs in the good will and pleaſure 


of the King: I deſire to know, what real 
| ſecurity can be had againſt ſtanding armies 
of mercenaries, backed by the corruption 
of both nations, the tendency of the way 
of living, the genius of the age, and the 
example of the world, 


| HavinG ſhewn the difference between 
the paſt and preſent government of Britain, 
how precarious our liberties are, and how 


from having the beſt ſecurity for them 


we are in hazard of having none art all; 
tis to be hoped that thoſe who are for a 
6: | ſtanding 
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ſtanding army, and loſing no occaſion of 
advancing and extending the prerogative, 
from a miſtaken opinion that they eſtabliſh 
the antient government of theſe nations, 
will ſee what ſort of patriots they are. 

Bur we are told, that only ſtanding 


mercenary forces can defend Britain from 


the perpetual ſtanding armies of France. 


However frivolous this aſſertion be, as 
indeed no good argument can be brought 


to ſupport it, either from reaſon or ex- 
perience, as ſhall be proved hereafter; 
yet allowing i it to be good, what ſecurity 
can the nations have that theſe ſtanding 
forces ſhall not at ſome time or other be 
made uſe of to ſuppreſs the liberties of 
the people, though not in this king's time, 
to whom we owe their | preſervation? 


For I hope there is no man ſo weak to 


think, that keeping up the army for a 


year, or for any longer time than the 


parliaments of both nations ſhall have 


engaged the publick faith to make good 
all deficiences of funds granted for their 


maintenance, is not the keeping chem up 
: for 
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dertakers for a ſtanding army, to ſay, 


for ever. Tis a pitiful ſhift in the un- 


We are not for a ſtanding army; wo are 
only for an army from year to year, or till 


cannot be in any hazard from France; 
at leaſt till that kingdom, ſo much ex- 


bauſted by war and perſecution, ſhall 


have a breathing fpace to recover. Be- 


fore that time our militia's will be in or- 


der; and in the mean time the fleet. Be- 


| fides, no prince ever ſurrendered fo * 


countries and ſo many ſtrong places, I 


| ſhall not ſay, in order to make a new 


war; but as theſe men will have it, to 
continue the fame. The French King is 
old and difeaſed, and was never willing 
to hazard much by any bold attempt. If 
he, or the dauphin, upon his deceaſe, ma 

be fuſpetted of any farther deſign, it muſt 
be upon the Spaniſh monarchy, in eaſe of 


che death of that King. And if ie be ob- 


jected, that we ſhall ſtand in need of an 
army, in ſuch a confuncture; I anſwer, 


chat our part in chat, or in any other fo- 


5 : reign 
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reign war, will be beſt . * * 
as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter. | 
Lor us then ſee 1 
be not exactly caleulated to enſlave a na. 
tion. Which I think may be eaſily 
proved, if we confider that ſuch troops 
are generally compoſed of men who make 
a trade of war; and having little or no 
patrimony, or ſpent what they once had, 
enter into that employment in hopes of 
its continuance during life, not at all 
thinking how to make themſolves capable 
of any other, By which means heavy 
and perpetual raxes muſt be entailed for 
ever upon the people for their fubſiſtenee; 
and ſince all their relations ſtand engaged 
to ſupport their intereſt, let alt men judge, 
if this will not prove a very united and 
foomylable party in a nation. 
Bur the undertakers muſt pardon ma 
if I tell them, that no well-conſticured 
government ever ſuffered any fach men 


in it, whoſe "intereſt leads them to im- 


broit the ſtate in war, and are a uſeleſs 
and GY burden in time of peace, 
Venice 
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Venice or Holland are neither of them 
examples to prove the contrary ; for had 


not their fituation been different from that 
of other countries, their liberty had not 


continued to this time. And they ſuffer 
no forces to remain within thoſe inagceſ- 
fible places, which are the chief ſeats of 


their power. Carthage, that had not 
' thoſe advantages of ſituation, and yet uſed 
mercenary, forces, was brought to the 
brink of ruin by them in a time of peace, 


beaten in three wars, and art laſt ſubdued 
by the Romans. If ever any government 
ſtood in need of ſuch a ſort of men, *twas 
that of antient Rome, becauſe they were 
engaged in perpetual war. The argu- 
ment can never be ſo ſtrong in any other 
caſe. But the Romans well knowing ſuch 
men and liberty to be incompatible, and 
yet being under a neceſſity of having armies 
conſtantly on foot, made frequent changes 
of the men that ſerved in them; who, 


when they had been ſome time in the 


army, were permitted to return to their 
poſſeflions, trades, or other employments. 
And 
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And to ſhew how true a judgment that 
wiſe ſtate made of this matter, it is ſuf 
ficient to obſerve, that thoſe who ſub- 
verted that government, the greateſt that 
ever was amongſt men, found themſelyes 
obliged to continue the ſame _ * 
conſtant pay and ſervice. | 
Ir during the late war we had boss 


he nations as at preſent there are; no 
difficulties about recruits, nor debates 
about keeping up armies in time of peace, 
becauſe ſome men reſolve to live by 
arms. in time of peace; whether it be 
for the good of the nations or not. 
And fince ſuch was the practice of 
Rome, I hope no man will have the 
onfidence to ſay, that this method was 

not as effectual for war as any other. If 
t be objected, that Rome had perpetual 
wars, and therefore that might be a good 
practice among them, which would not 
be ſo with us; I confeſs I cannot ſee the 

conſequence ; for if Rome had perpetual 
Wars, the Romans ought ſtill to have con- 

| D tinued 


ed ſo wiſe a courſe as that of Rome, there | 
had been thrice as many trained men in 
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tmnued the ſame men in their armiés, tha 


_ theſe men, render their troops more uſe: 
ful. And if we did change our men dur. 


nued in the army: I anſwer, that many o 


- — — — 
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fit only to loſe forty — n in "mm 


now of officers in other parts of Europe, 
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they might, according to the notion e 


ing a war, we ſhould have more men that 
would underſtand ſomething of it. If any 
man ſay, not. ſo much as if they conti. 


thoſe who continue in the army, are af: 
terwards ſwept away by the war, and live 
not to be of uſe in time of peace; that 
thoſe who eſcape the war, being few: 
than in the other caſe, are foon conſumed: 
and that mercenary ſtanding forces in time 
of peace, if not employed to do miſchhinl 
ſoon become like thoſe of Holland in 72 


Ah — PE. 


_ 

THERE is der ching which I wool 
not mention if it were not abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to my preſent purpoſe; and that 
is, the uſual manners of thoſe who are 
engaged in mercenary armies. I ſpeak 


bi fan oh a con: oa 


89 


and not of thoſe in our armies, allowing 
_ to be the beſt; and if they. will 
have 


222 
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have it ſo, quite different from all others. 


I will not apply to them any part of what 
I ſhall fay concerning the reſt. They 


themſelves beſt know how far any thing 


of that nature may be applicable to them. 
I ſay then, moſt princes of Europe having 
put themſelves upon the foot of keeping 
up forces, rather numerous than well en- 
tertained, can give but ſmall allowance to 
officers, and that likewiſe is for the moſt 
part very ill paid, in order to render them 
the more neceſſitous and depending; and 
yet they permit them to live in all chat 
extra vaganey which mutual example and 
emulation prompts them to. By which 
means the officers become inſenſibly en- 
gaged in numberleſs frauds, oppreſſions 

and cruelties, the colonels againſt the cap- 
tains, and the captains againſt the inferiour 
ſoldiers; and all of them againſt all per- 
ſons with whom they have any kind of 


buſineſs. 80 that there is hardly any 


ſort of men who are leſs men of honout 
than the officers of mercenary forees: and 
indovd waders has now no other fignifi- 
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cation amongſt them than courage. Be- 


* 
5 


ſides, moſt men that enter into : thoſe 
armies, whether officers or ſoldiers, as if 
they were obliged to ſhew themſelves 
hew. creatures, and perfectly regenerate, 
if before. they were modeſt or ſober, im- 
mediately turn themſelves to all manner 


of debauchery and wickedneſs, commit- 


ting all kind of injuſtice and barbarity 
againſt poor and defenceleſs people. Nov 
though the natural temper of our men be 
more juſt and ' honeſt than that of the 
French, or of any other people, yet may 
it not be feared, that ſuch bad manner 


may prove contagious? And if ſuch man- 
ners do not fit men to enſlave a nation, 


devils only muſt. do ir. On the other 
hand, if it ſhould happen that the offi- 
cers of ſtanding armies in Britain ſhould 


live with greater regularity and modeſty 


than was ever yet ſeen in that ſort of 


men, it might very probably fall out, that 
being quartered in all parts of the coun- 


try, ſome of them might be returned 


members of parliament for divers of the 


2 x * 
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electing boroughs; and of what conſequence 
that would be, I leave all men to judge. 
So that whatever be the conduct of a mer- 
cenary army, we can never be ſecure as 
long as any ſuch force is kept up in Britain. 

Bur the undertakers for a ſtanding 
army will ſay; Will you turn ſo many gen- 


ſerved the government? This queſtion I 
allow to be founded upon ſome reaſon. 
For it ought to be acknowledged in juſtice 
to our ſoldiery, that on all occaſions, and 
in all actions, both officers and ſoldiers 
have done their part; and therefore I think 
it may be reaſonable, that all officers and 
ſoldiers of above forty years, in conſidera- 
tion of their unfitneſs to apply themſelves at 
that age to any other employment, ſhould 
be recommended to the bounty of both 
parliaments. 

I coxxESs I do not "its by what cdl 
of good policy any mercenary forces have 
been connived at either in Scotland, Eng- 
land, or Ireland. Sure, tis allowing the 


the 4 power in the moſt cſfential point 
nl —_—_ * 


tlemen to ſtarve, who have faithfully + 
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of the conſtitution of eee in theſe 
nations. 
S8corrAxn and England are nations aths 
were formerly very jealous of liberty ;. of 
which there are many remarkable inſtan- 
ces in the hiſtories of theſe countries And 
we may hope that the late revolution ha- 
ving given ſuch a blow to arbitrary power 
in theſe kingdoms, they will be very care- 
ful to. preſerve their rights and privileges, 
And ſure it is not very ſuitable to theſe, 
that any ſtanding forces be kept up in 
Britain: or that there ſhould be any Scots, 
Engliſh, or Iriſh regiments maintained in 
Ireland, or any where abroad; or regi- 
ments of any nation at the charge of Eng- 
land. I fhall not ſay how readily the 
regiments that were in the ſervice of Hol- 
land came over againſt the duke of Mon- 
mouth: He was a rebel, and did not ſue- 
ceed. But we all know with what expe- 
dition the Iriſh mercenary forces were 
brought into Britain to oppoſe his-preſent 
majeſty in that glorious corre for our 
deliverance. | 


—— 
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Tu ſubjects formerly had a real ſu- 
curity for their liberty, by having the 
ſword in their o]n hands. That ſecurity, 
which ia the greateſt of all others, is loſt; 
and not only ſo, but the ſword is put into 
the hand of the king by his power over 
the militia. All this is not enough; but 
we muſt have in bath kingdoms ſtanding 
armies of mercenaries, who for the moſt 
part have no other way to ſubſiſt, and 
conſequently are capable to execute any 
commands: and yet every man muſt think 
his liberties as ſafe as ever, under pain of 
being thought diſaffected to the monar- 
chy. But ſure it myſt not be the antient 
limiced and legal monarchies of Scotland, 
and England, that theſe gentlemen mean, 


It muſt be a French faſhion of monarchy, 


where the king has power to do what he 
pleaſes, and the people no ſecurity for 
any thing they paſſeſs. We have quit- 
ted our antient ſecurity, and put the 2 


lia into the power of the king. 


only remaining ſecurity we have is, þ un 
no ſtanding armies were ever yet allowed 


an Ne of Peace, the parliament of England 


D 4 having 


F — 
| having ſo often and fo expreſly declared 
them to be contrary to law : and that of 
Scotland having not only declared them to 
be agrievance, but made the keeping them 
up an article in the forfeiture of the late 
King James. If a ſtanding army be allow- 
ed, what difference will there be between 
the government we ſhall then live under, 
and any kind of government under a good 
prince? Of which there have been ſome 
in the moſt deſpotick tyrannies. If theſe 
be limited and not abſolute monarchies, - 
then, as there are conditions, ſo there ought 
to be ſecurities on both ſides. © The ba- 
rons never pretended that their militia's 
| ſhould be conſtantly on. foot, and together 
in bodies in times of peace. Tis evident 
| that would have ſubverted the conſtitu- 
tion, and made every one of them a petty 
tyrant. And tis as evident, that ſtand- 
ing forces are the fitteſt inſtruments to 
make a tyrant. Whoever is for making 
the king's power too great or too little, 
is an enemy to the monarchy. But to 
give him ſtanding armies, puts his power 
a controul, _ — makes 
him 
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him abſolute. - If the people had any 
that there be no ſtanding armies in time 
of peace, there might be ſome colour to 
demand them. Bur if that only remain- 


ing ſecurity be taken away from the peo- 


ple, we have deſtroyed theſe monarchies, 
"T1s pretended, we are in hazard of 
being invaded by a powerful enemy ; ſhall 
we therefore deſtroy our government? 
What is it then that we would defend > 
Is it our perſons, by the ruin of our go- 
vernment? In what then ſhall ' we be 
gainers? In ſaving our lives by the loſs 
of our liberties? Ifour pleaſures and luxury 
make us live like brutes, it ſeems we muſt 
not pretend to reaſon any better than they. 
I would fain know, if there be any other 
way of making a prince abſolute, than'by 
allowing him a ſtanding army: if by it 
all princes have not been made abſolute; 
if without it, any. Whether our enemies 
ſhall conquer us is uncertain ; but whether 
ſtanding armies will enſlave us, neither 


reaſon nor experience will ſuffer us to 


doubt. | 
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doubt. Tis therefore evident, that no 
pretence of danger from abroad can be an 
argument to keep up ſtanding * or 
any mercenary farces. : 

Lr us now conſider whether we may 
not be able to defend ourſelves by. well- 
regulated militias againſt any foreign 
force, though never ſo formidable : — 
theſe nations may be free from the fears 
of invaſion from abroad, as well as from 
the danger of ſlavery at home. 

AFTER the barons had laſt the military 

. Grvice of their vaſſals, milicia's of ſame 
kind or other were eftabliſhed in moſt 
parts of Europe. But the prince having 
every where the power of naming and 

Wil - preferring the officers of theſe militia's, 
1 fl if 1 they could be no balance in government 
1 — as the former were. And he that will 
conſider what has been ſaid in this diff 
courſe, will cafily perceive that the efſen- 
tial quality requiſite to ſuch a militia, as 
might fully anſwer the ends of the former, 
muſt be, thar the officers ſhould be named 


and preferred, as well as they and the 
ſoldiers 
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ſoldiers paid, by the peeple thar' fer them 


out. So that if prinees look upon tha 


preſent militia's as not capable of defend- 


ing a nation againſt foreign armies; the 


people have little eaſon to entruſt them 
with the defence of their liberties. 


AnD though upon the diffolution b. 
chat antient militia under the baron, | 


which made theſe nations ſo great and 
glorious, by ſetting up militia's generally 


through Europe, the fword came not 
into the hands of the commons, which 
was the only thing could have conti- 


nued the former balance of government, 
but was every-where put into the hands 
of the king: Nevertheleſs ambitious 
princes, who aimed at abſolute power, 


thinking they could never uſe it effec. 
wally to that end, ynlefs it were weilded = 
by mercenaries, and men that had no 
other intereſt in the commonwealth than 


their pay, have ſtill endeavoured by all 


means to diſcredit militia's, and — 


them burdenſome to the people, by never 
n. chem to be upon any Tight, or 
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ſo much as tolerable foot, and all to 
| perſuade the neceſſity of ſtanding forces. 
And indeed they have ſucceeded too well 
in this deſign: For the greateſt part of 
the world has been fool'd into an opi- 
nion, that a militia cannot be made ſek- 
viceable. I ſhall not fay twas only 
militia's could conquer the world ; and 
that princes to have ſucceeded fully in 
the deſign before- mentioned, muſt have 
N deſtroyed all the hiſtory and memory of 
J antient governments, where the accounts 
1 1 of ſo many excellent models of militia are 
yet extant. I know the prejudice and 
ignorance of the world concerning the 

art of war, as it was practiſed by the an- 
tients ; though what remains of that 
knowledge in their writings be ſufficient 

to give a mean opinion of the modern: 
diſcipline. For this reaſon I ſhall exa- 

- mine, by what has paſſed of late years 
in theſe nations, whether experience have 
convinced us, chat officers bred in foreign 
wars, be ſo far preferable to others 
who have been under no other diſcipline 
than 
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chan that of an ordinary and ill. cegu- | 
lated militia ; and if the commonaley of : 
both kingdoms, at their firſt en | 
upon ſervice, be not as capable n 566 
ſolute military action, as any ſtanding | 
forces. This doubt will be fully re- 
ſolved, by conſidering the actions of — 
marquis of . Montroſe, which may be 
compared, all circumſtances conſidered, 
with thoſe of Czfar, as well for the mi- 
licary kill, as the bad tendency of them; 
though the marquis had never ferved 
abroad, nor ſeen any action, before the 
fix victories, which, with numbers much 
inferiour to thoſe of his enemies, he ob- 
tained in one year; and the moſt con- 
ſiderable of them were chiefly gained by 
the aſſiſtance of the tenants and vaſſals 
of the family of Gordon. The battle 
of Naſeby will be a farther illuſtration 
of this matter, which is generally thought 
to have been the deciding action of the 


fate civil war. The number of forces 5 


was equal on boch ſides; nor was there 
wy advantage in the ground, or extra- 
ordinary 


£7 Dr 1 ere 
* accident that happened during 
the. fight, which could be of confidera- 
ble importance to either. In the. army 
cets had ſerved abroad, and 'moſt of the 
ſoldiers were prentices drawn ont of 
London but two months before. In the 
king's army there were above a thous 
ſand officers: that had ſerved in fo- 
reign parts i Vet was that army ren 
and broken by choſe new-raiſed 
tices ; who were obſerved to 1 001 
dient to command, and brave in fight; 
not only in that action, but on all oc- 
cafions during that active campaign. 
The people of theſe nations are not a 
daſtardly crew, like thoſe born in mi- 
ſery under oppreſſion and ſlavery, who 
muſt have time to rub off that fear, 
cowardice and Aupidiry which they bring 
from home, And though officers ſeem 
to ſtand in more need of experience than 
private ſoldiers; yet in that battle it 
was ſeen, that the ſobriety and principle 
of the officers on che one fide, prevailed 
Es | | ZR 


** 
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over the een of tho on an 5 
cher. 3 
"Tis well known chat diver regiravins | 
of our army, lately in Flanders, have 
never been once in action, and not one 
half of them above thrice, nor any vf 
them five times during the whole war. 
O, but they have been under difcipling 
and accuſtomed to obey! And ſo may men 
in militias. We have had to do with 
an enemy, who, though abounding in 
numbers of excellent officers, yet durſt 
never fight us without a viſible advan- 
tage. Is that enemy like to invade us; 
when he muſt be unavoidably neceffi- 
tated to put all to 1 in den "7s 
or ſtarve? _ 

A Goop militia is of lach amportabes 
to a nation, that it is the chief part of 
the conſtitution of any free government. 
For though as to other things, the con- 
ſtirution be never ſo flight, a good mili- 
tia will always preſerve che publick li- 
berty. But in the beſt conſtitution that 
ever was, as to all other parts of 
1 2 | government, 
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government, if the -militia be not upon 
a * foot, the liberty of that people 

uſt periſh. ' The militia of antient 
— the beſt that ever was in any 
government, made her miſtreſs of the 
world: But ſtanding armies enſlaved that 
great people, and their excellent militia 
and freedom periſhed together. The La- 
cedemonians continued eight hundred 


years free, and in great honour, becauſe 


they had a good militia. The Swiſſes 
at this day are the freeſt, happieſt, and 
the people of all Europe who can beſt 


defend themſelves, becauſe _ have the 


beſt militia. 

I nave ſhewn that liberry i in the n mo- 
narchical governments of Europe, ſub- 
ſiſted ſo long as the militia of the barons 
was on foot: And that on the decay of 


their militia, (which though ic was none 
of the beſt, ſo was it none of the wort) | 


ſtanding forces and tyranny have been 
every-where introduced, unleſs in Bri- 
tain and Ireland; which by reaſon of 
their * EE the ſea for fron- 
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tier, and a powerful fleet to protect them, 
ould afford no pretence for ſuch forces. 
And though any militia, however ſlight= 
ly conſtituted, be ſufficient for that rea- 
4 to defend us; yet all! improvements 
n the conſtitution of militias, being 
urther ſecurities for the liberty of the 
people, I think we ought to endeavour 
e amendment of them, and till chat 
an take place, to make the preſent mi- 
itia's uſeful in the former and ordinary 
methods. | | 
Tnar the wholo free people of any 
ation ought to be exerciſed to arms, 
ot only the example of our anceſtors, 
s appears. by the acts of parliament made 
both kingdoms to that purpoſe, and 
hat of the wiſeſt governments among the 
ntients; but the advantage of chuſing 
ut of great numbers, ſeems Clearly to 
emonſtrate. For in countries where 
uſbandry, trade, manufactures, and other | 
echanical arts are carried on, even in 
ime of war, the impediments of men 


re ſo many and fo various, that unleſs. 
the 
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che whole people be exerciſed, no conſi- il 1 
derable numbers of men can be drawn Nc 
out, without diſturbing thoſe employ- c 
ments, which are the vitals of the politi- WM 1 
cal body. Beſides, that upon great de- «| 
feats, = under extreme calamities, from Ml d 
which no government was ever exempt-Ml 
ed, every nation ſtands in need of all the ¶ a 
people, as the antients ſometimes did of Ml o 
their ſlaves. And I cannot ſee, why arms Bl o 
ſhould be denied to any man who is not ra 
a ſlave, ſince they are the only true tb 
badges of liberty; and ought never, but < 
in times of utmoſt neceſſity, to be pu ex 
into the hands of mercenaries or ſlaves tit 
neither can I underſtand, why any mai ch 
that has arms, ſhould not be — the be 
uſe of them. pe 

| By the conſtitution of the preſent 1 mil the 
litia i in both nations, there is but a ſmall th; 
number of the men able to bear arm ing 
_ exerciſed; and men of quality and eftatM in 
are allowed to ſend any wretched ſervau tha 
in their place: ſo that they themſelvelM fift 
Is 


are become mean, W being diſuſed tc 
| hand 
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handle arms; and will not learn the uſe 


of. them, becauſe they are aſhamed of 
their ignorance : by which means the mi- 
litia's being compoſed only of ſervants; 
theſe nations ſeem altogether unfit to 
defend themſelves, and ſtanding forces to 
be neceſſary. Now can it be ſuppoſed that 


a few ſervants will fight for the defence 


of their maſters eſtates, if their maſters 
only look on? Or that ſome inconſide- 
rate freeholders, as for the moſt part 
thoſe who command the militia are, 
ſhould, at the head of thoſe ſervants, 
expoſe their lives for men of more plen- 
riful eſtates, without being aſſiſted by 
them? No bodies of military men can 
be of any force or value, unleſs many 
perſons of quality or education be among 
them; and ſuch men ſhould bluſh to 
think of excuſing themſelves from ſery- 
ing their country, at leaſt for ſome years, 
in a military capacity, if they conſider 
that every Roman was obliged to ſpend 
fifteen years of his life in their armies. 


Is it not a ſhame that any man who 
„ poſſeſſes 
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poſſeſſes an eſtate, and is at the ſame 
time healthful and young, ſhould not fit 
himſelf by all means for the defence of 

that, and his country, rather than to pay 
taxes to maintain a mercenary, who 

though he may defend him during a 
war, will be ſure to inſult and enſlave 
him in time of peace, Men muſt not 
think that any country can be in a con- 
ſtant poſture of defence, without ſome 
trouble and charge; but certainly tis 
better to undergo this, and to preſerve our 
liberty with honour, than to be ſubjected 
to heavy taxes, and yet have it inſo- 
lently raviſhed from us, to our preſent 
oppreſſion, and the laſting miſery of our 
poſterity. But it will be ſaid, Where are 
the men to be found who ſhall exerciſe 
all this people in ſo many ſeveral places 


at once? for the nobility and gentry " | 
know nothing of the matter ; and to hire 3 
ſo many ſoldiers of fortune, as they call ¶ us 
them, will be chargeable, and may be me 


dangerous, theſe men being all mercena ok 
ries, and always. the ſame men, in the 
„ . 
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fame truſts: Beſides that the employing 
ſuch men would not be ſuitable to the de- 
ſign, of breeding the men of quality and 
eſtate to command, as well as the others 


to obey. 


To obviate theſe dificulties ; and be. - 
cauſe the want of a good model of mi- 


litia, and a right method for training peo- 


ple in time of peace, fo as they need not 
apprehend any war, though never fo ſud- 
den, is at this day the bane of the li- 


berty of Europe, I ſhall propoſe one, ac- | 


commodated to the invincible difficulty 
of bringing men of quality and eſtate, or 


men of any rank, who have paſſed the 


time of youth, to the uſe of arms; and 
new, becauſe though we have many ex- 
cellent models of militia, delivered to us 
by antient authors, with reſpect to the 
uſe of them in time of war, yet they give 


us but little information concerning the 
methods by which they tr trained their 
whole people for war in time of peace; 
ſo that if the model which J ſhall pro- 
pole, have not the authority of the an- 
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_ tients to recommend it, yet perhaps by a 
ſevere diſcipline, and a right method of 


diſpoſing the minds of men, as well as 


forming their bodies, for military and vir- 
tuous actions, it may have ſome reſem- 
- blance of their excellent inſtitutions. 

Wu ar I would offer is, that four camps 
be formed, one in Scotland, and three in 
England ; into which all the young.men 


of the reſpective countries ſhould enter, 


on the firſt day of the two and twentieth 
year of their age; and remain there the 

ſpace of two years, if they be of for- 
tunes ſufficient to maintain themſelves ; 
but if they are not, then to remain a year 
only, at the expence of the publick. In 
this camp they ſhould be taught the uſe 


of all forts of arms, with the neceſſary 


evolutions ; as alſo wreſtling, leaping, 
ſwimming, and the like exerciſes. He 
whoſe condition would permit him to buy 
and maintain a horſe, ſhould be obliged 
ſo to do, and be taught to vault, to ride, 
and to manage his own horſe. This camp 
ſhould ſeldom remain 2 above "_ days 
Eft. in 
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in one place, but remove from heath to 
heath; not only upon the account orf 
cleanlineſs and health, but to teach the 
youth to fortify a camp, to march, and 
to accuſtom them (reſpe& being always 
had to thoſe of a weak conſtitution) to 
carry as much in their march as ever 
any Roman ſoldier did; that is to ſay, 
their tents, proviſion, arms, armour, their 
utenſils, and the paliſadoes of their camp. 
They ſhould be taught to forage, and be 
obliged to uſe the countrymen with all 
juſtice in their bargains, for that and all 
other things they ſtand in need of from 
them. The food of every man within 
the camp ſhould be the ſame; for bread © 


they ſhould have only wheat, which the7 


are to be obliged to grind with hand- 
mills; they ſhould have ſome ſalt, and a 
certain number of beeves allowed them 
at certain times of the year. Their drink 
ſhould be water, ſometimes 'tempered 


with a proportion of brandy, and at other _ 


times with vinegar. 'Their cloaths ſhould 
be plain, coarſe, and of a faſhion fitted in 
ä E . 
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eyery thing for the fatigue of a camp, 


For all theſe things thoſe who . could, 


ſhould pay; and thoſe who could nat, 
ſhould be defray'd by the publick, at has 
been faid. -' The camp ſhould be ſome: 
rimes divided i into two parts, which ſhquld 
remove from each other many miles, and 
ſhould break yp again at the ſame time, 
in order to meet upon ſome mountainous, 
marſhy, woody, or in a word, croſz 
ground ; that not only their diligence, pa- 
tience, and ſuffering in marches, but 


their {kill in ſeizing of grounds, poſting 


bodies of horſe and foot, and advancing 
towards each other; their chuſing a camp, 
and drawing out of it in order to a bat- 
tel, might be ſeen, as well as what orders 
of battel they would form upon the va- 
riety of different grounds. The perſons 
of quality or eſtate ſhould likewiſe be 


inſtructed in fortification, gunnery, and 


all things belonging to the duty of an 
ingineer : And forts ſhould be ſometimes 
built by the whole camp, where all the 


arts of attacking a 4 defending places 


ſhould 
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ſhould be practiſed. The youth h: 
been taught to read at ſchools, ſhould be 
obliged to read at ſpare hours ſome ex- 
cellent hiſtories, but chiefly thoſe in 
which military actions are beſt deſcribed; 
with the books that have been beſt writ- 
ten concerning the military art. Speeches 
exhorting to military and virtuous actions 
ſhould be often compoſed, and pronounced 
publickly by ſuch of the youth as were, 
by education and natural talents, quali- 
fed for it. There being none but mili- 
tary men allowed within the camp, and ao 
churchmen being of that number, ſuch 
of the youth as may be fit to exhort 
the reſt to all chriſtian and moral duties, 
chiefly to humility, modeſty, charity, and 
the pardoning of private injuries, ſhould 
be choſen to do it every ſunday, and the 
reſt of that day ſpent in reading books, 
and in donverſation directed to the ſame 
end. And all this under ſo ſevere and 
rigorous orders, attended with ſo exact an 
execution by reward and puniſhmene, 
that nd officer within the camp ſhould 
have 
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have the power of pardoning the one, or 
withholding the other. The rewards 
ſhould be all honorary, and contrived to 
ſuit the nature of the different good 
qualities and degrees in which any-pf 
the youth had ſhewn, either his modeſty, 
obedience, patience in ſuffering, tempe- 
Tance, diligence, addreſs, invention, judg- 
ment, temper, or valour. The puniſh- 
ments ſhould be much more rigorous 
than thoſe inflicted for the ſame crimes 
by the law of the land. And there ſhould 
be puniſhments for ſome things, not liable 
to any by the common law, inimodeſt 
and inſolent words or actions, gaming, 
and the like. No woman ſhould be ſuf. 
fered to come within the camp, and the 


Crimes of abuſing their own bodies any 


manner of way, puniſhed with death. All 
theſe things to be judged by their own 
councils of war; and thoſe councils to 


+ have for rule, POEM articles drawn up 


and approved by the reſpective - parlia- 
ments. The officers and maſters, for in- 
ſtructing and — the youth, in all 

2 the 
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the exerciſes above-· mentioned, ſhould' 
upon the firſt eſtabliſhment of ſuch a 
camp, be the moſt expert men in thoſe 
diſciplines ; and brought by encourage- 
ments from all places of Europe; due 
care being taken that they ſhould not 
infect the youth with foreign manners. 

But afterwards they ought to conſiſt of 
ſuch men of quality or fortune as ſhould 
be choſen for that end, out of thoſe who 
had formerly paſt two years in the 
camp, and ſince that time had improved 
themſelves in the wars; who upon their 
return ſhould be obliged to ſerve two 
years in that ſtation. As for the numbers 
of thoſe officers, or maſters ; their ſeve- 
ral duties; that of the camp-maſter-ge- 
neral, and of the commiſlaries ; the times 
and manner of exerciſe, with divers other 

particulars of leſs conſideration, and yet 
neceſſary to be determined, in order to 
put ſuch a deſign in execution, for bre- 
vity's fake I omit them, as eaſy to be re- 


ſolved. But certainly it were no hard 


matter, for men that had paſſed through 
ſuch 


. 
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ſuch a diſcipline as that of che camp ] 
have deſcribed, to retain it after they 
ſhould return to their ſeveral homes; if 
the people of every town and village, to- 
gether with thoſe of the adjacent habita- 
tions, were obliged to meet fifty times in 
the year, on ſuch days as ſhould be found 
moſt convenient; and exerciſe four hours 
every time: for all men being inſtructed in 
what they are todo; and the men of qua- 
lity and eſtate moſt knowing, and expert of 
all others, the exerciſe might be perform- 
ed in great perfection. There might alſo 
be yearly in the ſummer time, a camp of 
ſome thouſands of the neareſt neighbours 
brought and kept together for a week to 
do thoſe exerciſes, which cannot be per- 
formed in any other place: every man of 
a certain eſtate being obliged to keep a 
horſe fit for the war. By this means it 
would be eaſy upon any occaſion, though 


never ſo ſmall (as for example, the keep. 


ing of the peace, and putting the laws in 
execution where force is neceſſary) or never 
ſo great and ſudden (as upon account of 
1 invaſions 
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invaſions and conſpiracies) to bring toge- 


ther ſuch numbers of officers and ſoldiers Fo 


as the exigence required, according to the _ 
practice of antient Rome; which in this 
particular might be imitated by us with- 
out difficulty: and if ſuch a method were 
once eſtabliſhed, there would be no ne- 

ceſſity of keeping up a militia formed into 
regiments of foot and horſe in time of 
peace. Now if this militia ſhould ſtand 
in need of any farther improvement (be- 
cauſe no militias ſeem comparable to thoſe 
exerciſed in actual war; as that of the ba- 
rons by their conſtant feuds; and that of 
Rome, and ſome other antient common- 
wealths, by their perpetual wars) a cer- 
tain ſmall number of forces might he em- 
ployed in any foreign country where there 
ſhould be action; a fourth part of which 
might be changed every year; that all 
thoſe who had in this manner acquired 
experience, might be diſperſed among the 
ſeveral regiments of any army, that the 
defence of theſe countries ſhould at any 
time call for; which would ſerve to con- 

derm 
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firm and give aſſurance to the reſt. Such 


a militia would be of no great expence to 
theſe nations; for the mean cloathing and 
proviſions for thoſe who could not main- 
tain themſelves, being given only for one 


year, would amount to lictle ; and no other 


expence would be needful, except for their 
arms, a ſmall train of artillery for each 
camp, and what is to be given for the 
encouragement of the firſt officers and ma- 
ſters. 

A MILITIA upon ſuch a foor, and 
have none of the infinite and inſuperable 
difficulties there are, to bring a few men 
who live at a great diſtance from one an- 
| other, frequently together to exerciſe; at 
which conſequently they muſt be from 

home every time ſeveral days: of finding 
ſuch a number of maſters, as are neceſ- 
fury to train ſo many thouſands of people 
Ignorant of all exerciſe, in ſo many diffe- 

rent places, and for the moſt part 
at the fame time: it would have none 
of thoſe innumerable incumbrances, and 
1 erpences wich which a mili- 
] tia 
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tia formed into regiments of foot and horſe 


in time of peace is attended. In ſuch a 


camp the youth would not only be taught 


the exerciſe of a muſket with a few o- 


lutions, which 1s all that men in ordinary 
milicia's pretend to, and is. the leaſt pare 
of the duty of a ſoldier ; but beſides a 
great many exerciſes to . ſtrengthen and 
diſpoſe the body for fight, they would 
learn to fence, to ride, and manage a horſe - 
for the war; to forage and live in a camp; 
to fortify, attack, and defend any place: 
and what is no leſs neceſſary, to undergo 
the greateſt toils, and to give obedience 
to the ſevereſt orders. Such a militia, by 
ſending beyond ſeas certain proportions of 
it, and relieving them from time to time, 
would enable us to aſſiſt our allies more 
powerfully than by ſtanding armies we 

could ever do. Such a camp would cake 
away the great difficulty of bringing men 

of all conditions, who have paſſed the 
time of their youth, to apply themſelves 
to the uſe and exerciſe of arms; and be- 
* with them early, when like wax 


they 
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they may be moulded into any / ſhape 
would diſpoſe them to place — greateſt 
honour in the performance of thoſe ex- 

erciſes, and inſpire them wich the fires 

_ of milizary glory, to which that age is fo 

enclined; whieh impreſſion being made 

upon their youth, would laſt as long at 

fe. Such a camp would be as great a 

ſchool of virtue as of military diſcipline: 

in which the youth would learn to Kane 

Ini need of few things; to be content with 

that ſmall allowance which nature ro- 

quires; to ſuffer, as well as to act; to be 

| modeſt, as well as brave; to be as much 

4 aſhamed of doing any thing inſolent or 
injurious, as of turning their back upon 

an enemy; they would learn to forgive 

2 injuries done to themſelves, but to embrace 

with joy the occafions of dying to revenge 

thoſe done to their country: and virtue 

imbibed in younger years would caſt a 

flavour to the utmoſt periods of life. In 
a2 word, they would learn greater and bet- 
ter things than the military art, and more 

9 too, 88 can be more 
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Such a militia ts might” not only defend u 


people living in an iſland, but even ſuch 


as are placed in the midſt of the moſt 


warlike nations of the world.” 
. Now till ſuch a militia may be brought 

to ſome perfection, our preſent. militiã 

not only ſufficient to defend us; but oe 


fidering the circumſtapces of the French 
affairs, eſpecial ly with relation to Spain, 


Britain cannor juſtly apprehend an inva- 
fon, if the fleet of England, to which 
Scotland furniſhed during the late war 

ſeven or eight thouſand ſeamen, were in 


ſuch order as it ought to be. And it can 


never be the intereſt of theſę nations to 
take any other ſhare in preſerving the ba- 
lance of Europe, than what may be per- 
formed by our fleet. By which means 
our money will be ſpent amongſt: ourſelves; ; 
our trade preſerved to ſupport the charge 
of che navy; our enemies totally driven 
out of che ſea, and great numbers of their 


forces diverted from o ppoſing the armies | 


of our allies abroad, 0 che defence of 
_ own _ 1 
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late war, I preſume js would have proved, 
alſo more ſeryiecable to oux allics han 
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cept our afſiſtance in che manner we think 
t to give it, or ineyitably periſh, But if b. 


. of our militia, ag has been ſaid, 
- will be betrayed, and a ſtanding arm/ 1 


from following the fate of all .the e 


tereſt, much le 


66 1 
Ir this method had been taken in the 


not only moe adyantageaus 0 uf, .but 


that which was followed. And ie in 


vain to ſay, that at this rate we ſhall have Im 
no allies at all; for the weaker party n g 


the continent muſt be contented: te ag: u 


we ſend any forces beyand the ſeas $9 join 
thoſe of our allies, they ought to be par 
not 
ſtanding forces; atherwike, at the end of 
every war, the preſent ſtruggle will recur, 
and at one time or other theſe. natieny 


eſtabliſhed; ſo that nothing can ave. ys * 


kingdoms in Europe, but put 4 
altogether i in our fleet and 1 and = 


having no other forces than theſe. The 
ſea is the only empire which can natyrally * 
belong to us. wen! is not our in: Pit 
me gur peopls 
and l ure in conquering far others. 


To 
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the happy condition of theſe nations, who 
have lived ſo long under the bleſſings of 


moſt tender compaſſion to think that the 
Scots, who have for ſo many ages, with 
ſuch reſolution, defended their liberty 
againſt the Picts, Britons, Romans, Saxons, 
Danes, Iriſh, Normans, and Engliſh, as 
well as againſt the violence and tyranny of 
ſo many of their own princes; that the 
Engliſh, who, whatever revolutions their 
ountry has been ſubje& 'to, have till 
intained their rights and liberties againſt | 


all attempts; who poſſeſs a country, every 
where cultivated and improved by the 
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W nduftry o of rich huſbandmen; her rivers: 
hei Wd harbours filled wich ſhips; her cities, 
ul owns, and villages, enriched with manu- 
1 aQures; where men of vaſt eſtates live i in 


ecure poſleſiion of them, and whoſe mer- 
hants live in as great ſplendor as the no- 
ility of other nations: that Scotland which 
a gentry born to excel in arts and arms: 
1 =—_  -- that 


To cet if we e ſeriouſly conſider 


liberty, we cannot but be affected with the | 
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that England which has a commonalt), 


not only ſurpaſſing all thoſe of chat degree . 
which the world can now boaſt of, bu 
alſo thoſe of all former ages, in courage, 1 
honeſty, good ſenſe, induſtry, . and gene i 
roſity of temper ; in whoſe very Ibo 
there are ſuch viſible marks of a free ani v 

. liberal education; which advantages can E 
not be imputed to the climate, or to aui in 
other cauſe, but the freedom of the go 1. 
| vernment under which they live: I fen 
t but make the hearts of all ho po 

: 5 men bleed to think, that in their day ¶ to 
the felicity and liberties of ſuch countria i ſn: 
muſt come to a period, if the parliament olo 
do not prevent it, and his majeſty be nally, 


prevailed upon to lay aſide the thoughi tion 
of mercenary armies, which, if once eſti to 
bliſhed, will inevitably produce thoſe fi 
tal conſequences that have always attende 
ſuch forces in the other kingdoms of E 
rope; violation of property, decay 

trade, oppreſſion of the country by hea 
taxes and quarters, the utmoſt miſery and 
r of che * the ruin of ths 
g NO nobuly 


TIM 


| with relation to Militia's, 69 
Io. nobility by their expences in court and 
r« army, deceit and treachery in all ranks of 


buff men, occaſioned by want and neceſſity. 


cowardly by being oppreſſed ; then ſhall 


ing continually expoſed to the brutal inſo- 
lence of the ſoldiers; the women debauch- 
ed by their luſt; ugly and naſty through 
poverty, and the want of things neceſſary 
to preſerve their natural beauty. Then 
ſhall we ſee that great city, the pride and 
glory, not only of our iſland, but of the 


tions Paris now lies under, and reduced 
the luxury of a court. Then will Britain 


know what obligations ſhe has to thoſe 
who are for mercenary armies. 


Then ſhall we ſee the gentry of Scotland, 
ignorant through want of education, and 


we ſee the once happy commonalty of ' : _ 
England become baſe and abject, by be- 


world, ſubjected to the exceſſive impoſi- 


to a pedling trade, ſerving only to foment 
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THE: FIRST. 
| | 8 CC O UR 8 E. 
O FR ne th Is 10 KEE 
| nor has any thing been ſo much 
eſteemed in all nations, and ages, 
as the love of that country and ſociety in 
which every, man is born. And thoſe 
rho have placed their greateſt ſatisfaction 
n doing good, haye accounted themſelves 
ppy, or unfortunate, according to the 
ucceſs of their endeavours to ſerve the in- 
reſt of their country. For nothing can 
de more powerful in the minds of men, 
aan a natural inclination and duty _ 
urring in the fame diſpoſition, | 
Naruxz in moſt men prevails over 
eaſon; reaſon in ſome prevails over na- 
e: but when theſe two are joined, and 
violent natural inclination finds itſelf 
| owned 


» 
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owned by reaſon, required by duty, en en 
eduraged by the higheſt praiſes, and ex. 
cited by the moſt illuſtrious examples 
ſüuro that force muſt be irreſſſtible. Con- 
ſtrained by ſo great a force, and the cir. 
cumſtances of my affairs flot allowing un 
to be otherwiſe ſerviceable to my country, 
I have in the following diſcourſe give 
my opinion concerning divers rhatrers't 
— wach probably may be de 
bered in the approaching ſeflion of parlii 
mene 1 halt bs very well fake, 
— any thing I fay do afford # hint that try 
improved by men of better judgrmei 
— £068.” I hope I ſhall nt 
do blamed, for giving my opiniom in mit 
ters of publick concetatment; ſince tis the 
fighe and duty of every man to write & 
ſpeak his wind freely in all things tha 
may come before any parliamemt; to the 
end that they wh repreſent tlie nation id 
that afſernbly, may Be truly informed o 
che ſentitnetits of choſe they repreſent. R 
des, we are now no more under chiok 
tyratinica? * 1 ch it was 4 crime 


to 


on the „ Are of. Scotland... nn 
to ſpeak of publick affairs, or to ſay chat 
che king had received bad counſel in aty 
thing. If in this diſcourſe CET. 
ſome things, which perhaps may not be 
propoſed in the enſuing ſeſſion of patlia- 
ment; they are nevertheleſs ſuch as per- 
ſons in publick truſt haye in their conver- 
ſation given juſt cauſe to think they were 
deſigned. _ | 

Tis probable that the parliament, be- 
fore they proceed to any other buſineſs, 
will take into conſideration a tranſaction, 
which having paſſed fince the laſt foffion, 
may, if it be not aboliſhed, import no 
les than the infringing the freedom of 
this and all ſubſequent parliaments; Imean, 
the farming of the cuſtoms to the Hace of 
burroughs. 

CoRRuPTION is 0 entirely mad 6 
all men, that I may be allowed to ſay, 
when I name it, that I name the blackeſt 
of crimes; and when I name any guilty 
of it, Iname a very odious criminal. But 
corruption is more or leſs dangerous in 
| N to the ſtations in which cor- 
| rupt 


The Bf Dif * 
| rupt men are placed, When a privats 
man receives any advantage to betray a 
truſt, one, or a few perſons may ſuffer; 
ifa Judge be corrupted, the oppreſſion is 
extended to greater numbers: but when 
legiſlators are bribed, or (which is all Gne) 
are under any particular i ingagement, that 
may influence them in their legiſlative ca- 
8 pacity, much more when an entire ſtate 
1. of parliament is brought under thoſe cir- 
| | eumfſtances, then it is that we muſt ex. 
' pet injuſtice to be eſtabliſhed by a law, 
and all thoſe conſequences, which will in- 
evitably follow the ſubverſion of a conſti 
tution, I mean, ſtanding armies, oppreſ. 
five taxes, ſlavery; whilſt the ouryart 
form only of the antient government re- 
mains to give them authority. I confeſ 
I have been often ſtruck with aftoniſh- 
ment, and could never make an end of 
admiring the folly and ſtupidity of men 
living under ſome modern governments, 
who will exclaim againſt a judge that takes 
bribes, and never reſt till he be puniſſfied 
or at leaſt removed; and yet at the ſame 
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have the legiſlative s a 


to betray. them. But we ſhall have leſs 


to ſay for ourſelves, if we ſuffer the votes 


of the whole ſtate of burroughs to be at 


once influenced. by the farming of the 


cuſtoms, For in other places the impu- 


dence of bribery has gone no farther than 


to attack ſingle perſons; but to endeavour 


at once to-bribe a whole ſtate of parlia- | 


ment, is an attempt of which i it 2 . 
only are capable. 


Yer to ſhew Pur ory 5 nk ee ful. 


pecting any man of the leaſt bad 


without a cauſe, I ſhall ſay, that as 1 | 
know this buſineſs of the farm above- 


mentioned was firſt moved without any 
deſign to influence the votes of the bur, 
roughs in parliament; ſo I am willing 
to believe that few of thoſe wha have 


fince acted in this affair had any ſuch de- 


lign. But if any man, after due conſide- 


ration of the evil conſequences which muſt 


follows, and are nnn from ſuch a 


hor iry, to receive 
che conſtant bribes of places and penſions 
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on between the buſineſs of the king and 


farm, hall ſtill perſiſt u eve 
continue it, he cannot but be an n enemy 
to che Hberties of his country. 

Tus is fo bold an attempt, and ſoin- 
conſiſtent with the freedom of parliameng 
that till it be removed tis to be prefarned 
they will not proceed to any other buſineſs; 
but this obſtruction once taken away, we 
may hope they will begin with that affair 
vhich preſſes moſt, and in which the na- 
tion is ſo univerſally concerned, I mean 
that of the African and Indian company. 

I xxnow ſome will exclaim againſt this 
method, and propoſe that the buſineſs of 
the army may be firſt taken into conſider 
ation, as of more general coneernment to 
the nation whether it ſtand or be diſband. 
ed. They will not fail to ſay, that before "® 
all other things the king's buſineſs (a 
their ſtile runs) ought to be done. To 

this Ianſwer, that he who makes a diſtine- i 


that of the country, is a true friend to 
neither. And if it be conſider d, that the 
_ of the — failed; ; thar Scot- 
0 „ land 


on the Gre of Sean, 5790 = 
and has now 8 greater venture at fra | 
han at any time ſince we have been a ha- 

Won ; that the accidents and mipfertunes 
7 which an enterpriae of: this nature:ig 
dect, are ſo many and ſo various; either 
y the loſs of ſhips from che ordinary ha- 
uds of the ſea; or hurricanes; by fick- 
of of the men, who for the moſt part 
e neither accuſtumed to ſuch long 
oJages, nor to climates ſo different from 

cir own; by the death of one or more 
f thoſe to whom che candudt of this ag. 
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this ir is principally entruſted; by being diſs 
gy, ppointed of freſh. -proviſions hen choſs 
ler; ey carry with them are ſpent; by | 


ttacked at ſea or at land, before they 
ave fortified a place for themſelves, has 1 
zouſand other accidents, (for all things 
re extremely difficult to the firſt under- 


a 
by | ers) I fay, if it be conſidered, that pro- 
ine⸗ os, or the ſmalleſt things -neceſlary; 
and Welling ſhort but by a few-days, have often 
wen the ruin of the greateſt undercakings, 
the a. d chiefly.of thoſe of this kind; there 
cots ws er, 
land of 
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neceſſities of ſo many men as are on boat 


ſay all our hopes of ever being any othe 
than a poor and inconſiderable people an 


tors have often ſeen fixty, eighty, ori 


ed. Since that time, the face of things i 


_ by the force of money; that is. by 


of 3 inceſſantly a ſupply for th 


thoſe ſhips, who may be brought unde 
extraordinary ſufferings by a delay, whull 
our ſtanding forces are living at eaſe. Eſpe- 
cially ſince the nation has ſo great a co 
cern in this enterprize, that I may wel 


imbarked with them. 

Tux reputation and power of this m 
tion was formerly very conſiderable as low 
as armies were compoſed of thoſe nume 
rous militia's of the barons. Our anc: 


undred thouſand men under their enſign 
which then might well bear the mot 
That none ſhould provoke them unpuniſh 


quite changed throughout all Europe; ani 
the former militia's being altogether de 
cayed, and no good ones any where eſta 
bliſhed, every country is obliged to defend 
itſelf in time of war, and maintain its re 


mercenaij 


on the Affairs of Scotland. 81 
mercenary troops, either of their own, or _ 
of other countries both by ſea and land. 
But ſuch a vaſt expence the riches of no 
country is able to ſupport without a great 
trade, In this great alteration our caſe 
has been ſingularly bad and unfortunate : 
for partly through our own fault, and 
partly by the removal of our kings into 
another country, this nation, of all thoſe 
who poſſeſs good ports, and lie conyeni- 
ntly for trade and fiſhing, has been the 
only part of Europe which did not apply 
itſelf to commerce; and poſſeſſing a bar- 
en country, in leſs than an age we are 
unk to ſo low a condition as to be deſpiſed 
dy all our neighbours, and made uncapa- 
le to repel an injury, if any ſhould be of- 
ered: ſo that now our motto may be in- 
erted, and all may not only provoke, but 
afely trample upon us. To recover from 
uch a condition, what would not any 
deople do? What toils would they refuſe ? 
To what hazards would they not expoſe 
emſelves? But if the means by which 
ey are to recover, are not only juſt and 

G honourable, 


o —U— — — — — 
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nour and ſafety to the nation, may give 


_ eſpecially at a time, when, Tmay ſay, h 


our rich ſeas and lakes have been unpr 


honourable, but ſuch as with reſtoring ho- 


encouragement to that excellent, though 
now ſuppreſſed and almoſt extinguiſhed 
ſpirit of our people, and gratify every man 
in the eaſes and pleaſures of life: is it not 
ſtrange that there ſhould be found mer 
amongſt us capable to oppoſe thoſe things; 
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no contrivance of any man, but by an un 
foreſeen and unexpected change of the g 
nius of this nation, all their thoughts an 
inclinations, as if united and directed h 
a higher power, ſeem to be turned upd 
trade, and to conſpire together for its a 
vancement, which is the only means ton 
cover us from our preſent miſerable an 
deſpicable condition? For hitherto ou 
convenient ſituation and good harboun 


fitable to us; no care has been taken! 

ſet the poor at work; and multitudes 

families, for want of employment by tra 

and manufactures, go yearly out of d 

kingdom without any intention to retuWas a 
= | 
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In ſuch a ſtate and condition of this na- 
tion, it ſeems theſe men find their account 
better, than if our country were filled 
with people and riches, our firths cover- 
ed with ſhips, and they ſhould ſee every 
where the marks of what good government 
and trade are able to produce. 
Bur 1 ſhall be told, that I go upon A 
miſtake; And that no Scotſman is an 
enemy to the African company : that thoſe 
who approach his majeſty, know moſt of 
his mind, and are moſt entruſted by him 
in the government of this nation; and ſuch 
asare influenced by them, would only have 
the parliament to conſider the ſtreights 
and difficulties his majeſty would be put 
to, if he ſhould in an extraordinary man- 
ner encourage this trade, by reaſon, that 
being King of England, and Stadt-holder 
of the United Provinces, our intereſt in this 
point may come to interfere with that of 
thoſe nations. 'The people of thoſe coun- 
tries ſolicit, each in favour of their own 
companies: will not theſe men fo much 
as adyiſe the king to diſtribute impartial 
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. convinced that riches in Scotland will be 
| beneficial to England, ſince the ſeat of the 


| contrary, made them the faireſt offer 


84 The Firſt Diſcourſe 
| Juſtice, and to let every one have the pro- 


portionable reward of his induſtry? O but 
we have an immunity from cuſtoms for 


many years, which neither the Engliſh nor 


Dutch enjoy. I ſhall not fay, that when 
the Engliſh nation ſhall come to a perfect 
knowledge of their intereſt, they will be 


5 Falk AMS. mana oa * 


monarchy is there. I need not ſay that 
the Engliſh and Dutch are free people, 
and may ſurely procure for themſelves a: 
great advantages as Scotland: but that 
Scotland offered to both nations a ſhare in 
that advantage which they had obtained 
for themſelves only; and to England an 
equal ſhare. I know the parliament o 
England took the thing warmly at firſt; 
but when upon due conſideration the) 
found that we had not given them the 
leaſt juſt ground of offence, but on the 


we could; it was then let fall, and ha 
not been mentioned in the laſt ſeſſion. 80 
that what theſe — alledge of his 


majeſty's 


en the Afairs of Scotland. 89 
majeſty” s difficulties to ſatisfy the Engliſh 
in this point is falſe, unleſs by the Engliſh 
they mean thoſe who having .for many 
years oppreſſed the Engliſh colonies in 
America, are afraid that if any ſettlement 
ſhould be made in that part of the world 


by us, under a free conſtitution, - the En- 


gliſh planters removing to it, might occa- 
ſion a ſtrict inquiry into their crimes, and 
their puniſhment for them. 

I Do not hear that the Dutch have pre- 
ſented any memorial to his majeſty againſt 
our company, and cannot imagine in what 
terms any ſuch addreſs, either from 
them, or the Engliſh, can run. Should 
it be, that his majeſty ought not to pro- 
tet us in our juſt rights and privileges? 
That he ſhould break the laws, and vio- 
late his oath by our deſtruction ? Or un- 
dermine us. as the court did the fiſhing 
company in King Charles's time, and fruſ- 
trate this ſecond as well as that firſt great 
attempt to make the nation conſiderable? 
That there have been underhand dealings 
288 without his majeſty's knowledge, 
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| 86 The Firſt Diſcourſe 
. | as we ought to believe) the affair of Ham- 
1 | borough does ſufficiently demonſtrate; and 
| likewiſe that his majeſty's miniſters abroad, 
= paid by the Crown of England, are no 
Wil more to be looked upon as miniſters -for 
= the Crown of Scotland. Since we are ſe- 
parate kingdoms, and have ſeparate mini- 
ters at home, we ouglit to have ſeparate il ! 
- miniſters abroad; eſpecially in an affair 
wherein we may have a ſeparate intereſt 
from England, which muſt always be in 
matters of trade, though never ſo incon- 
ſiderable. Neither ought we to have ſe 
parate miniſters only upon the account of 
8 trade, but upon all occaſions, wherein the 
|| | honour or intereſt of the nation is con- 
11 cerned. That we have not had them for- 
* | merly;” ſince we were under one king with 
England, was, I ſuppoſe, to ſave charges, 
. [1 and becauſe we truſted to the impartiality 
wt of ſuch as we judged to be the miniſters of 
[| : | the King of Great Britain: but now we 
0 are undeceived, and ſure the nation could 
1 | never have beſtowed money better, than 
| in having 2 miniſter at the late treaty of 


peace, 


on the Affairs of Scotland. 87 
peace, Who might have obtained the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the nation in the privi- 
leges they had in France, which was to- 
tally neglected: and notwithſtanding the 
great and unproportionable numbers of 
ſea and land ſoldiers that we were obliged 
to furniſh for the ſupport of the war, yet 
not one tittle of advantage was procured to 
us by the peace. | 
Now theſe gentlemen, - at the fame 
time, would perſuade us to pay almoſt as 
many forces in time of peace, as we did 
in time of war; and like Pharoah's tax- 
maſters would have us make brick with- 
out allowing us ſtraw. And all, that theſe 
forces, and the regiments, which to the 
conſuming of our people, we recruit in 
ith Holland, in caſe of any rupture abroad 
upon the account of the Engliſh or Dutch 
ity trade, may be employed in their defence. 
of To obviate then part of ſo many ſhame- . 
we ful things, tis my opinion, that in place 
uld Nof laying a land tax upon the kingdom 
aan for maintaining forces to defend the En- 
of 51 and Dutch trade, we ſhould raiſe one 


* 
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for the carrying on of our own: and (fince Bj 
the nation is ſo generally concerned in this b 
Indian trade, that the ruin of it, which, b 
God forbid, may very probably draw along t 
with it that of the whole trade of the 
kingdom, and a perpetual diſcouragement t 
from ever attempting any thing conſider- Nc 
able hereafter) that a twelve-month's ceſs No 
"ſhould be levied for the ſupport of it; and Wk 
that whatſoever may be the product of WW 
that money, by the trade of the company, t 
ſhall go to the eaſing of the nation from Wt! 
publick burdens, whenever they ſhall make 
a dividend of clear profit. For tis but 
reaſonable that, fince the company has 
been unjuſtly hindered of that ſupply of 
money which they expected, and might 
have had from ſtrangers, they ſhould have 
recourſe for redreſs to the parliament, who 
if they ſhall think fit to take ſuch a reſo- 
lution, the company will be able imme- 
diately to procure an advance of money 
upon the credit of the ceſs. | 
Ir will be alſo fit, that the company 
petition the as addreſs his ma- 


elt), 


| on the Affairs of Scotland. 
ce jeſty, chat the three ſmall frigats, lately 
nis built at the expence of this natien, may 


ch, ¶ be appointed for a convoy to che next ſhips 


ng Ml they ſhall ſend out. 


this preſſing affair, will (no doubt) pro- 


conſider whether a ſtanding army ſhall be 


them for a year, may be improved to keep 


at this time a ſtronger argument againſt 
them, than J hope ſhall ever be alledged 
hereafter; I mean that of the nation's be- 
ing exhauſted of money by a three years 
ſcarcity next to a famine: but how long 
this may continue God only knows, 

A lone and tedious war, which has 
coſt this nation much blood, is at length 
ended in a peace. Our expence of trea- 
ſure has been inconſiderable by reaſon of 


the 


I 
3 
4 
| 
23 
ö 

| 

| 


Tux parliament having provided for 


ceed to the buſineſs of the forces, and to 


kept up in time of peace, as in time of 
war; for the arguments uſed to continue 


them up for ever; eſpecially fince we have 


our poverty through want of trade; yet 
have we contributed our part, if the ſmall- 


neſs of our ſtock be conſidered. But in 


— 


— —— — — — 
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here and in Flanders. Beſides, I am cre- 


the Engliſh forces was either of this na- 


aſſiſtance, by refuſing to our ſoldiers the 
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the loſs of our people, which is an expence 
of blood and riches too, we have paid a . 
treble proportion. Seven or eight thou- Ml, 
ſand of our ſeamen were on board the En- t 
gliſh fleet, and two or three thouſand in o 
that of Holland: we had twenty battalions 
of foot, and ſix ſquadrons of dragoons 


dibly informed, that every fifth man in 


tion, or Scots-Iriſh, who are a people of 
the ſame blood with us. All theſe, by a 
modeſt computation, may amount to thirty 
thouſand men. This I only mention to 
anſwer the reproaches of thoſe who vilify 
us as an inconſiderable people, and ſer a 
mean value on the ſhare we have borne in 
this war. I am unwilling to ſpeale of the 
returns that have been made to us for our 


donative given to thoſe who had ſerved no 
better than they, and by preſſing our ſea- 


men, contrary to the law of nations. Now che 


though reſenting the laſt of theſe during ¶ uor 
the war, would have marked us out for Wof ] 
diſaffection | 
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diſaffection and Jacobitiſm ; yet we ought 
to hope it may be mentioned at this time 


without offence. But ſome will ſay, that 


the bleſſings of peace are ſo great, that not 
only the calamities of war, but even af- 


ought to be forgot and drowned in the joys, 
plenty muſt needs produce. And indeed 
were facrificed to ſuch charming hopes, if 
they had any real foundation. But we 
have a peace, and yet muſt not reap any 
tain almoſt as many forces as they did in 
time of war; a nation endeavouring to ſet 


up manufactures, and to advance trade, 


continuing on foot mercenary forces. 


I 8HALL not infiſt upon the arguments 


that may be brought againſt ſtanding forces, 
nor go about to ſhew how inconſiſtent 
they are with liberty.” I ſhall not men- 
tion the examples of almoſt all the nations 


of Europe, who by keeping up ſuch forces. 


in 


fronts and injuries from our neighbours, 
which the hopes of eaſe, tranquillity and 
I ſhould be contented, that all reſentments 


benefit by it; a poor country is to main- 


muſt ſtill ſee their people conſumed, by 
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in time of peace are become ſlaves. Thi 
has been fully made out by divers treatiſe, 
which have been lately publiſhed, and are 
in the hands of moſt men. Perhapy 
alſo it will be ſaid, that I am not to inſiſ 
upon the point of right in this caſe, fince 
there is no article in our claim of right 
to declare the keeping up of a ſtanding 
army in time of peace, without conſent 
of parliament, to be againſt law. Yet 
thoſe who are of that opinion ſhould con. 
fider, that the eſtates of this kingdom hay: 
made the keeping up of a ſtanding army, 
in time of peace, without conſent of par- 
Lament, an article in the forfaulture of the 
late King James. But it ſeems we muſt 
uſe more modeſt arguments than ſuch 2 
naturally ariſe from the hazard our libery 
may run, by allowing ſtanding forces, or 
from any right we have to pretend that 
tis againſt the conſtitution of our govern- 
ment to impoſe them upon us, and be 
obliged to bring all our reaſons from our 
_ neceſſities and inability to maintain any, 
Indeed, as this is the moſt modeſt, fo ſurely 


2 | , 08 


— 
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is the ſtrongeſt argument; for ſuch forces 
are not to be maintained, without increa- 
are i ſing the poverty of this country, and re- 
am ducing it at length to utter deſolation. 


66 WY Tis hard if the charges of a government 


1co ſhould be the ſame in time of peace, or 
gu. even come near the expence that was per- 
ing haps requiſite to be made in'time of war; 
ſem uch a nation can never hope to be in a 
val flouriſning ſtate; Now as our condition 


on. vill not permit us to keep up theſe forces, 


ane ſo I can ſee no reaſon why we ſhould do 


mh if we could. There is no pretence for 


Nats them, except only to keep a few wretched 
eafily done by a due execution of our old 


help of any fort or gariſon. We are at 
a great diſtance from any other enemy, 
and cannot juſtly fear an invaſion from 
beyond ſo great a ſea as muſt be paſſed to 
come at us. And though during the-late 
war we were ſometimes under the appre- 
henſions of ſuch an invaſion, yet the enemy 
was not ſo imprudent to put it to the ha- 
zard, _ BoT 


Highlanders in order; which might be 


laws made for that purpoſe, without the 
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Bur ſome will ſay, that the late King 
James has ſtill many partizans in this na- 
tion, that we have always been, and till 
are a divided people, and that there arc 
many ill men amongſt us: they have alſo 
the confidence till to tell us of an invs 
fion upon Scotland by the French King; 
who. to cover this probable deſign, has de- 
+ livered up ſuch vaſt countries, and place 
of ſuch great importance, Why do the 
not alſo ſay, that as a man every day at- 
ter he is born, is nearer to his end, ſo arc 
we every day after the peace nearer to: 
war? The party of the late King James 
was always inſignificant, and is now be 
come a jeſt. If the government will en. 
courage good men, they will need no 
ſtanding forces to ſecure themſelves from 
the bad. For of what uſe can any mil: 
tia be ſuppoſed to be, that is not fit to 


preſerve the quiet of a country remote 2 

from enemies in time of peace? of 

Tnosx of the preſbyterian perſuaſion th 

ſhould, I think, be the laſt of all men Or 

to eſtabliſh an army; for whatever they MW na 
| may 
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may promiſe to themſelves, tis certain that 


alterations of meaſures, and changes of 
diſpoſitions in the minds of the members 
of future parliaments, it will be always a 
ſure rod for the backs of thoſe who have 

ſo many enemies. But men are blind in 
proſperity, forgetting adverſity and the vi- 
ciſſitudes of human affairs. And it were 
but reaſonable that thoſe of that perſua- 
ſion, who in the late King James's reign 
made ſo falſe a ſtep as was like to have 
proved fatal to our liberties, ſhould now 
think of making ſome amends, and ſhew- 
ing that they have profited by their error, 
and are not (as they expreſs themſelves ) 
time-ſervers. : 

Bur to diſcover the true reaſon why 

ſtanding forces are deſigned to be kept up 

in this nation in time of peace, we need 
only look back on the uſe that was made 
of them during the late war. For after 


either upon his majeſty's death, or upon 


Gon the reduction of the Highlands they ſerved 


men only for a ſeminary to the forces of this 
the nation that were with his majeſty in F lan- 
maj | „ 


ders, the beſt of their men being draw 


| there had been any real danger of tha 


forces in this kingdom ſo conſiderably. | 
it, and think it to have been the beſt uſe 


meaſure to maintain forces, which upar 


nations that have manifeſted their unwil- 


in order to procure plenty and riches to 
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out yearly for recruiting thoſe force] 
This alſo proves that his majeſty knew! 
very well, that there was no hazard from 
the invaſions I mentioned before: for i 


kind, he would not have weakened the 


am very far from diſapproving his ma. 
jeſty's conduct in that affair; I do on the 
contrary highly commend his wiſdom in 


that could be made of forces in this coun- 
try, whilft the war continued. But muſt 
we in' time of peace be taxed beyond 


occaſion are to ſerve for the defence of 
two of the richeſt nations in the world; 


lingneſs to let us into the leaſt co-part 
nerſhip with them in trade, from which 
all our riches, if ever we have any, muſt 
ariſe? This is to load a poor nation with 
taxes, and to oppreſs them with ſoldiers 


other 
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other countries, of which they are not to 
aye the leaſt ſhare. Rich and opulent 
nations are to enjoy the benefits of the 
deace, and we are to ſuffer, that they _ 
njoy them with ſecurity. * 
THEREFORE Lam of opinion, that fince 
7e can expect no advantages from our 
ciphbours or allies, we do ourſelves right, 
y refuſing to maintain any ſtanding forces 
or their behoof, becauſe we need none for 
ur own defence, and that our militia 
ay be ſufficient on all occaſions where 
Ice is neceſſary. Eighty four thouſand 
nds, which is the ſum propoſed for 
te yearly maintenance of ſtanding forces, 
as much money to us, as two millions 
e hundred and twenty thouſand pounds 
to England, ſince we cannot pretend to 
oye the thirtieth part of their wealth, 
d yet that nation allows but three hun- 
ed and fifty thouſand pounds for the 
rces they keep on foot ; of which ſum 
elye thouſand pounds is more than the 
irtieth part. If it be ſaid that England 
lows more for their fleet than for their 
H 7 land 


2 


+: 
? 5 


maintains only five millions and half 


four thouſand pounds laid out yearly i 
dos great things in Scotland, and not oll 


great numbers of ſoldiers produce nothi 


- ſoldiers conſume twice as much as they p 0 
for, and live idle. | 
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land forces; I anſwer, it ought to be een 
fidered that England with all its richg 


' 


people, and that Scotland upon a thirtiek 
part maintains a million and half. Eighy 


huſbandry, manufactures and trade, my 


maintain (though in a different way 
living) all thoſe officers and ſoldiers, 


which theſe forces are deſigned to conſ 
but alſo. vaſtly enrich this nation; where 


but beggary in any place. People en 
ployed in manufactures, huſbandry a 
trade, make conſumption as well as {6 
diers, and their labour and induſtry is ior 
overplus of wealth to. the nation, whil 


"Tis not the leaſt W of ti 
country, that the younger ſons of the 1 
bility and gentry have in all times ban! 
their inclinations debauched to an id 
for the moſt part criminal, and almoſt i Mor 
Pp 


— hd 8 
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een ways unprofitable fort of life; I mean that 
che of a ſoldier of fortune. Their talents might 
If a hnave been much better employed in trade 
tell and huſbandry to the improvement of their 
ohofcountry, and increaſe of their patrimony. 
ty iet us begin to come off from ſuch ruinous 


ma vays of living; and if we deſign to carry on 
z great trade, let us employ men capable to 
anage it. From all theſe conſiderations 
fay, that the keeping up of any ſtanding 
orces in time of peace is not only uſeleſs, but 
leftraRive to the well being of this nation. 
Ir it be objected, that this would take 
way even the ordinary guards; I anſwer, 
at whilſt we had a king refiding in 
a8 fi cotland, he had no other guard than 
orty gentlemen; and now when we have 
whilWo king amongſt us, we muſt have a ſqua- 
ron of horſe and two battalions of foot, 
ith the title of guards. But I would 
now what guards they are we muſt keep 
p. Are they thoſe who yielded up the 
es Hank of the nation and dignity of a crown, 
n id it have any preheminence above a com- 

| onwealth ? I am far from pleading for 
H 2 mutiny 


— 
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mutiny againſt a general, or diſobedience 
to a king; but when the meaneſt officer 
thinks himſelf injured in his rank, he de- 
mands his paſs, and will ſerve no more; 
neither is he blamed by any prince for ſo 
doing. If the officers of that body would 
have done as much for the honour of their 
country, ſure they would have merited 
his majeſty's eſteem, and deſerved rewards 
from the nation. But how they can pre- 
tend to be kept up after an action that 
our anceſtors would have thought to de- 
ſerve not only breaking, but a decimation 
to precede it, I cannot imagine. I knoy 
there are many brave gentlemen among 
them who were much grieved at the 
thing, but they had a bad example from 
the then commanding officer ; and tis to 
be feared that his advancement to the place 
of the greateſt military truſt and impor: 
tance in the kingdom, may by his majeſty' 
enemies be imputed to that action. 

Bur after all we are told, that if we 
will keep up ſtanding forces we ſhall hare 
an act of habeas cpu This would be 


a wi 
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er a wiſe bargain: here is a price for our liber- 
de-. y; ſure we may expect an immenſe ſum, 
re; ¶ and a ſecurity without exception. No, no, 
ſo but you ſhall have an act of parliament for 
old che freedom of your perſons, though there 
cir be never ſo many ſtanding Sforces in the 
red kingdom; that is, we ſhall have the law on 
hour fide, and another ſhall have the force, 


har danger that ſtanding forces ſhould violate 
de. WY the law, there is no danger from them. 
THERE 1s no pretence to ſpeak of a ceſs 
or land-tax for maintaining forces, before 
the buſineſs of the army be taken into 
he confideration; and one would think, if the 
on army be diſbanded, it ſhould not be men- 
: to boned at all. Vet tis certain that ſuch 
men as would recommend themſelves by 
a pretended loyalty, will not fail to tell 
us, that we ought to be at the leaſt as 
liberal to his preſent majeſty, who has re- 
deemed us from popery and ſlavery, as 
ve were to King James, who would have 
brought us under both: and though they 
now pretend that a ceſs for life will not 
H 3 oe 


and then let nature work. If there be no 
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be ſa much as mentioned in the approach. 9! 
ing ſeſſion, we know very well their con- ff al 
duct in that affair will be regulated upon the ¶ tf 
diſpoſition they find in the parliament v de 
grant or refuſe it; and that if they con by 
ceive any hopes of obtaining fo. conſider ſt 
able a jewel to the crown, they will be de 
: ſure to bring in that affair when leaſt er-. © 
pected. es 5 na 
Tux giving his majeſty a land- tax du. en 

ing life, and ſo great a one as that gran: An 
ed to the late King James, with the lik 
venue already ſettled on him for the ſam: 

term, makes jt impoſſible for the ſubjet 
to give more, and conſequently is of il 
thoſe affairs that can come before any pa- 
liament the greateſt, and of the hight 


importance; ſince it tends to the making in r 
parliaments leſs neceſſary, and conſequent wh 
ly to the aboliſhing them, with the u © 
tient conſtitution of * in tif bis 
nation. | the 

Tnosk who have the honour to advi at © 
his preſent majeſty, if they be true loven 9 


of the monarchy, ouglit to have a 


0 


1 
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of treading in the former footſteps, and 


above all ſhun to adviſe him to deſire thoſe 
things of the parliament which King James 
defired and obtained. It were their duty 
by all means, to endeavour a fair under- 
ſtanding and a continual govd correſpon- 

dence between king and people, which 
certainly is the only true ſupport of mo- 
narchy. Now there are no occaſions of 
entertaining and encreaſing that confidence, 
and thoſe mutual good offices that ſhould, 

like regular tides, ebb and flow between 
king and people, greater than thoſe of par- 


liaments. Endeavours to take away the 


frequency of parliaments, are endeavours 
to take away thoſe frequent good offices 
between king and people. The king ſtands 
in need of money, the people of good laws, 
which their repreſentatives and his great 
council offer to him, that they may have 
his ſanction, and that he may pfovide for 
their due execution. Money may be given 
at once, for a long 'time, or for ever ; but 
good laws cannot be ſo enacted, the oc- 


caſion and neceſſity of them diſcovering 
=; itſelf . 
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itſelf only from time to time: and if the 
one go without the other, the mutual 
good offices, and conſequently the mutual 
confidence between king and people ceaſes. 
Ir may be farther conſidered, that the 
| king has the power of calling parliaments; 
and that by giving him for life all that 
we can give, we ſhall make parliaments 
unneceſſary to him. If any man ſuggeſt 
that it is a crime to ſuſpect that ſo good 
and juſt a prince as his preſent majeſty is, 
will not always do what is for the good 
of his people; I anſwer, that I have all 
the deference, reſpect and eſteem for his 
majeſty that any ſubje& ought to have; 
but it were a fulſome piece of flattery for 
any man to ſay, that he cannot be influ- 
enced by bad counſel, or that he is not 
ſubje& to thoſe frailties of miſtake and 
prejudice, from which no mortal was ever 
free, and princes always moſt ſubject to 
through the ſuggeſtions and bad offices of 
men about them, 


Bur let us ſuppoſe that his preſent ma- 


285 w_ never make che leaſt bad uſe of 
| this 
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this tax, who ſhall ſecure us his ſucceſſor 
will not? If it be ſaid that tis only for his 
preſent majeſty this tax is defired, and that 
it is in the power of the parliament to re- 
fuſe it to the ſucceſſor; I ſay, with what 
probability will it, and wich what face can 
it be refuſed to him? Theſe men defire it 
for his preſent majeſty becauſe King James 
had it, though he made bad uſe of it; 
the ſucceſſor ſhall defire it becauſe his 
preſent majeſty had it, and made good uſe 
of it; I think his argument is ſtronger. 
So that though this be faid to be only for 
the life of his preſent majeſty, yet upon the 
matter it is for ever. And then I need not 
tell you the conſequence, our parliaments 
ſhall be aboliſhed, our kings ſhall become 
tyrants, and we, of ſubjects, ſlaves. 
BuT if we look more nearly into this 
demand, I doubt not it will appear very 
groſs, During the late war, land-taxes 
were only demanded from year to year, 
and we gave them chearfully, in hopes that 
a few years would put an end to that 
charge. When we had undoubted reaſons 


55 nipt in the bud, there is an end of all ou 
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to believe chere would be a peace, they 
were demanded to be given for two years; 
and now God has bleſſed us with it, if 
they be demanded during his majeſty's lift 
will not this look as if we were to have: 
ſtanding army during the fame time? 
A LanDÞ-TaAx during his majeſty's life 
is a French taille for that time. And we 
| ought not to forget that we are beginning 
to the great advantage of the nation, | to 
make ſome ſmall progreſs in trade; but ifi 
be not incouraged, and much more if it be 


hopes. One of the greateſt things in trads, 
s to encourage exportation; and tis know 
that the greateſt commodity of this king - 
dom is corn: if there be a land- tax on thok 
whoſe chief riches conſiſt in corn, they can w 
not {ell fo cheap to the merchant, that he ¶ an 
can make any profit by exporting it. to 
As for the arguments of thoſe who at foi 
for this tax, I need anſwer none of them; ¶ cli 
they are, to ſave the trouble and expence 
of frequent parliaments ; and becauſe the ¶ cu 
nation did tro Ring James with this tar, the 


who 
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ey who made bad uſe of it, (a modeſt and a 
rs; ll ſcofible argument!) are they not afraid ic 


if _— be ſaid, that thoſe who adviſe the 
ift ng to aſk the ſame truſt King James had, 


IF 4. * him likewiſe to the ſame things, 
por which King James demanded it? Sure 
life, I am, that many who plead for this now, 
well are the fame perſons who did the like for 
ing King James: and as for the expence oc- 
u cafioned by frequent parliarnents, I be- 
if lieve there is neither ſhire nor borough 


t be but will find perſons very willing to re- 


preſent them, without putting them to any 
charge. I know tis commonly faid in 


hurt than good; but it is becauſe they 
are never called unleſs to impoſe money : 
will it mend the matter to lay on at once, 
and for life, as much as the nation is able 


to pay? We were getting ſome good laws 
art for our money, but then we ſhall be ex- 


mi cluded from that benefit. 

nee In a word, our forefathers. had two ſe- 
the curities for their liberties. and properties, 
tax, WF they had both the ſword and the purſe: 
ho „ dhe 
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this kingdom, that parliaments do more 
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the ſword antiently was in the hand of the p 
ſubje&, becauſe the armies then were X 
compoſed of the vaſſals who depended on il ;; 
the barons. That ſecurity i is gone; ſhall I fu 
we throw the other after it, and thereby, tr 
I may very well fay, diſſolve the conſti. of 
tution, and the monarchy? For a govern- by 
ment is not only a tyranny, when tyran- te. 
nically exerciſed ; but alſo when there i; 
no ſufficient caution in the conſtitution 
that it may not be exerciſed tyrannically, 
Wren the parliament has put an end 

to the affairs beforementioned, it were to 
be wiſhed that this being the firſt ſeſſion 
ſince the concluſion of the peace, and af. 
ter ſo long a war, they would pafs ſome 
act to eaſe the minds, and take away the 
fears and apprehenfions of many men who 
are ſtill obnoxious to the law, of whom 
the greater part are abroad; and all of 
them both at home and abroad, for want 
of an act of indemnity, made defperate, 
and only fitted to involve others in the 
ſame uneaſy and diſtracting circumſtances 
under which they themſelves live. But 
| I | — — 
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acts of indemnity are the worſt and moſt 
pernicious of all laws to the well being 


of any government, unleſs the moſt noto- 
rious offenders be firſt puniſhed; and in 
ſuch caſes only incouragements to new 
tranſgreſſions, deſtroying the real ſecurity 
of all government, and effect of all laws, 
by giving an entire impunity to the at- 
rempts againſt both. So that there ſeems 
tobe an abſolute neceſlity, both of making 
an example of the notorious enemies to 
the liberties of this country, and giving a 


general pardon to the reſt ; if we will ei- 


ther ſecure the government for the future 
from endeavours to introduce arbitrary 


power, cut. up the party of the late King 


James by the roots, or quiet the minds 
of the people, and remove the animoſities 
that may remain in a nation wherein two 
or more parties have been inflamed againſt 
each other, to the ruin of the publick li- 
berty, and extinguiſh the memory of thoſe 
factions for ever. 

WHEN tis confeſſed and acknowledged, 
that there have been bold attempts and 


treacherous 
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treacherous practices to deſtroy the reli. 
gion, overturn the conſtitution of govern. Mc; 
ment, and ſuppreſs the liberty of a nation, Ml d 
and yet no example made of the adviſers, MW 
and thoſe who have been eminently ſub- WM; 
ſervient to ſuch defigns; ſuch a people p 
has as much laid the foundation of their Wer 
own ruin, as if they had declared that lh: 
_ * thoſe who ſhall hereafter ingage them. Wl: 
ſelves in the like attempts, need fear nos 
puniſhment. Upon a revolution followed pr 
by a war, circumſtances of affairs may {Wan 
be fach, that till the war be at an end ret 
tis not fit to puniſh great offenders. But. 
there was no reaſon, nor any well- ground: be. 
ed political conſideration, why immediate 
ly upon the late revolution, the moſt now 
torious of thoſe offenders ſhould not have ¶ po 
been puniſhed; by which means we ſhould the 
have been delivered from our worſt men, MW anc 
who have ſince been very bad inftrument I fh 
in affairs, and have terrified thereſt by thei ¶ no 
example: we might then have quieted the i det 
minds of the people by an indemnity; L 
brought the nation to a ſettlement, and I pun 

| prevented 
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eli- prevented the war which enſued in this 
rn. ¶ country. Yet (becauſe in matters of pru- 
ion, I dence men are of different ſentiments) 
ers, though it ſhould be granted, that during 
ub- che war it was nat fit to make any exam- 
ple ples, what pretence can there be now of ex- 
heir I empting from puniſhment thoſe who have 
chat {MW been notoriouſly criminal, both under the 
n. late reigns, and under this? which when it 
i done, what conjuncture of time can be fa 
* for applying the healing remedy ot 
of indemnity and oblivion ta the 
4 as the preſent, by reaſon of the peace? 
BxForse the revolution, the court had 
md · WM been in a formed conſpiracy againſt the 
atc- religion and liberties: of this nation; nor 
no was there any art to introduce arbitrary 
ave power, or ſubvert our religion, for which 
ud che late reigns wanted willing inſtruments ; 
nen, Wand many endeavoured to ſignalize them- 
ent elves in the ruin of their country. Yer 
hei no man has been made an example, to 
the deter others from the like crimes. It will 
ity; L know be thought hard to mention the 
and puniſhing of offences committed ſo man 
1 years 
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years ago, „ many of the W are Mon 
dead; and ſome men will judge it fitter Munc 
| to bury all in a general act of oblivion. hoo 
; To this I anſwer, that having been highly Meyil 
| to blame for neglecting hitherto to puniſh Nec 
the enemies of our liberty, this ought to Mund 
oblige us the rather to make an example If 
of thoſe who are ſtill living. And to con- 
vince us of this neceſſity, we need only 
to conſider what crimes thoſe men would 
not have puniſhed, nor the leaſt example 
made of any that have been guilty of 
them; and whether the ſuffering them 
to paſs unpuniſhed, will not bring a guilt 
upon the nation which may not eafily be 
expiated. Publick and private injuries 
are of a very different nature; and though 
we are commanded to forgive the laſt, yet 
thoſe who have power and right, are re- 
quired, under the greateſt penalties, to 
puniſh the other, eſpecially where the 
_ crimes are enormous. But if the parlia- 
ment ſhould follow the advice of thoſe 
men, they are not to puniſh any violent 
8 and arbitrary impri- 
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ſonments, fines, baniſhments, and murders 


ter Munder pretext of law, that were ſer on 

on. foot, encouraged, and committed by thoſe 

evil counſellors mentioned in his majeſty's 
&eclaration, in order to alter the religion 


nd government of this nation, and in place 
f them to introduce popery and ſlavery. 
hey are not to puniſh thoſe who to re- 


nly ommend themſelves to the late kings, by 
uld heir intereſt, power, and credit in the par- 


zament, got to be enacted moſt cruel and 
chriſtian laws, for perſecuting a great part 
this nation upon the account of their re- 


uit igious opinions, which they could not quit 
' be ithout violating their conſciences: They 


e not to puniſh thoſe privy counſellors 


1gh Whho went further than thoſe very laws 
yet {Would allow them, in a thouſand arbi- 


ary and illegal proceedings, ifluing out 
rders to invade ſuch as diſſented from 
em only in religious matters, with an 
my compoſed for the moſt part of barba- 


ole pus Highlanders, who hunted them from 
lent {Will to hill, to force them to take arms, 
pri · at they might have a pretext to deſtroy 
nts, 7 oo 
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them utterly, They are not to -punifh 
thoſe who gave orders to impoſe illegi 
and unwarrantable oaths upon all per. 
ſons, even on filly women that' might be 
found travelling in the ordinary road 
and to ſhoot them immediately dead, if 
they ſhould refuſe the ſame. Nor ar 
they to puniſh thoſe who put them u 
execution. Do preſbyterians in particy 
lar imagine, that if they neglect their duy 
in puniſhing theſe men, they will ayoil 
the guilt of the innocent blood ſhed i 
thoſe times? Are ſuch things to be pa 
doned as private injuries? The makin 

- our courts of juſtice, particularly that 
the ſeſſion, to be the inſtruments of fil 
jecting all men to arbitrary power, at 
things to be paſſed over in filence, andn 
account to be taken of them. Tho 

who adviſed and drew a proclamatid 
declaring the late King James his abſolu 
power in expreſs terms, are not to | 
queſtioned for it. If the parliame 
paſs over theſe things without making an 
example of the offenders, they make 
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on the Affairs of Scotland.” _ Tre 
nifh precedent for aboliſhing the puniſh- 
eel ment of all enormous crimes for ever, 
per · I fince there never can be greater than theſe. 
t be Shall there be no examples made of eri- 
minals for enormities of ſuch a general 
influence and concernment, in a nation 
where a poor man for ſtealing a little food, 
is for example's ſake (let what I fay be 
conſidered is for example's fake) puniſhed 
with death? If there can be no ſtop put to 
he leaſt of crimes, but by the puniſhment ' 
f ſome of thoſe that are guilty ; can there 
de any remedy againſt the abettors of ar- 
ditrary power, if no example be made of 


ecure, where there is no puniſhment, but 
ewards for conſpiracies againſt its con- 
itution? Tis true that it may be fit to 
dyerlook ſome crimes, wherein extraor- 
linary numbers of men are concerned, 
dut not extraordinary crimes, nor the 
oft guilty of the criminals. 

IT was thought fit to forbear the pu- 
iſhmene of the evil counſellors men- 
ioned. in his majeſty's declaration for 
I 2 ſome 


hem? Can that government be ſaid to be 
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ſome time; that forbearance has laſted the 
to this day; and we have ſo lictle hopes 
of ſeeing any diſcouragement put upon 
thoſe who. ſhall promote arbitrary go-W1... 
vernment in time to come, by an er. 
emplary puniſhment of the moſt notori 
ous offenders under the late reigns, that 
| notwithſtanding many new provocation 
and reiterated treaſons under this, the 
have not dnly hitherto eſcaped puniſhment, 
but have been alſo encouraged. For not 
long after the revolution, the moſt con- 
ſiderable of them (I do not ſpeak of thok 
who took arms) entered into new confp- 
racies againſt their country, to betray i 
again to the late King James, and took tht 
oaths to this King, that they might han 
the better opportunity to bring back the 
other. Yet after all this his majeſty ws 
adviſed to put ſome of them into the mal * 
important places of truſt in the kingdom 
What are we then to expect, if we ſha 
| Dot now proceed to make ſome example 
but that they, and men of the like pri 
ciples, will inſinuate themſelves into al 
3 7 | the 


— 
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td WY the places of truſt; and have the power 
Po BY as well as the will to throw us into pri- 


0 ſons, and by their pernicious counſels to 


5 betray his preſent majeſty into the ſame 


late King? Is it not enough, that the pu- 
niſnment of thoſe who endeavoured to en- 
ſaye us under the late reigns, has been de- 


ſtill be delayed, to the end that (as they 


iey may continue to give his majeſty the 
ame bad counſel with which the late 
kings were poiſoned? Now, to pardon 
hem we have this encouragement, that 
having paſſed over former crimes, we em- 
bolden them to commit new, and to give 
freſh wounds to that country which has 
already ſo often bled under their hands. 
Wren the greateſt offenders are pu- 
ſhed, an act of indemnity will be as ne- 
eſary to the well-being of this nation as 
peace itſelf, ſince there can be no eaſe or 
quiet without it. But ſo little hopes have 


erg misfortunes that were brought upon the 


layed till now? Becauſe they have renew- 
d the ſame practices under this, muſt it 


have already done in the affair of Glenco) 


13 we 


» 
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might reaſonably think that ſuch thing 
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we of this, that whilſt the evil counſellors, ¶ cc 
againſt whom his majeſty did ſo juſtly de. n 
clare, live at eaſe, an act (as we are told ni 

is to be brought into the parliament fot i m 
baniſhing during pleaſure many thouſands (iſ in 
of inconſiderable people who cannot be ill 
charged with crimes any way comparable jel 
. to theirs; and ſome of them free of th ba 
| leaſt appearance of any. What conſtruc: fo 
tion would the adviſers of theſe thing dir 
have even thoſe who are beſt affected v 
the government put upon them? On 


may be fit to keep up the party of the lat 
King James, and fright the nation into: 
belief of the neceſſity of continuing 
ſtanding army, that they may be fit v 
lead men of eſtates, or thoſe who have auj 
thing to loſe, into ſnares both at hom 
and abroad (particularly 1 in France, where 
the late King James is ſtill ſuffered) by pre- 
tending correſpondence or converſatio 
with ſuch as may be obnoxious to the law: 
but no man can ſuſpe& the worſt of coui- 
ſellors of ſuch "__ And therefore! 
| confels 
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conſels. I am at a ſtand; for ſuch vaſt 
numbers of people were never yet ba- 


niſhed for crimes of ſtate: nor does the 


multitude ever ſuffer for them, except only 
in barbarous countries. If it be ſaid that 
ill men may have deſigns againſt his ma- 
jeſty's life, and therefore ought to be 
baniſhed ; I anſwer, nothing is more likely 
to draw on ſuch a miſchief, than extraor- 
dinary ſeverities uſed againſt them. For 
nothing does ſo much fit a man ſor fuch 
an attempt, as deſpair; againſt which no 
diſtance of place can long r 
My opinion therefore is, that an act of 
indemnity (excepting onlyaſſaſſins and other 
notorious criminals, whom we cannot at 
preſent reach) is more ſuitable to our pre- 
ſent condition, than an act of baniſhment: 
and that to procure the nation ſo great a 
blefling, the parliament ſhould proceed, 
without delay, to the puniſhing of the 
greateſt criminals, both of this and the 
lat reigns without which an oblivion will 
be one of the greateſt injuries that can be 
done to us, 
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- T $8HALL only add, that there is ground 


to believe ſome - men will endeavour to 


perſuade the parliament to take this affair 
into conſideration before all others; be- 
cauſe it was the firſt thing done in the laſ 
ſeſſion of the Engliſh parliament ; and the 
bill having paſt there almoſt without de- 
bate, they will make uſe of that as an ar- 
gument why it ſhould do ſo here. What 
the conſiderations were which moved that 
parliament to do fo, I will not preſume to 
determine, neither is it my buſineſs ; cir- 
cumſtances of affairs may be different in 
different nations: ſure I am, that in thi 
particular they are different, that a greater 
number of men, in proportion to the peo- 
ple in each nation, will fall under uneaf 
circumſtances by ſuch an act in Scotland, 


than has been found to have done in Eng 


land. 


THE 


HE 
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THE SECOND 


DISCOURSE 


| Concerning the 
AFFAIRS of SCOTLAND; 


Watten i in | the Year 2698. 


in the preceding diſcourſe, are 

ſuch as the preſent conjuncture 
makes a proper ſubject for the approach- 
ing ſeſſion of parliament: but there are 
many other things which require no leſs 
their care, if the urgent and preſſing di- 
ſtreſſes of the nation be confidered. I ſhall 
therefore with all due reſpect to the par- 
liament offer my opinion concerning two, 


T HE affairs of which I ID Si 


| Which I * to be of that nature. 
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of thoſe who ſit in parliament that can be 
ſure he ſhall eſcape? And what man is there 
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Tux firſt thing which 1 humbly and if ; 
earneſtly propoſe to that honourable coun m 


is, that they would take into their conſide. il 6 


ration the condition of ſo many thouſand; cl 
of our people who are at this day dying Wl be 
for want of bread. And to perſuade them ¶ tu 


ſeriouſly to apply themſelves to ſo indiſpen - ¶ ou 

. fible a duty, they have all the inducement v. 
 whichthoſe moſt powerful emotions of the 
ſoul, terror and compaſſion, can produce 
Becauſe from unwholſome food diſeaſes arc 


ſo multiplied among the poor people, that 
if ſome courſe be not taken, this fi- 
mine may very probably be followed by: 
plague; and then what man is there even 


in this nation, if he have any compaſkon 
who muſt not grudge himſelf every nice bit 
and every delicate morſel he puts in hs 
mouth, when he conſiders that ſo many are 
already dead, and ſo many at that minute 


ſtruggling with death, not for want of bread tim 
but of grains, which I am credibly inform - in $, 


ed have been eaten by om families, even regy 
during 
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during the preceding years of ſcarcity. And 
muſt not every unneceſſary branch ef our 


barbarity, ſo long as people born with na- 
tural endowments, perhaps not inferior to 


n- our own, and fellow citizens, periſh for 


s want of things abfalutely neceſſary to life? 
he Bur not to inſiſt any more upon the re- 
ce. preſentation of ſo great a calamity, which 
if drawn in proper colours, and. only ac- 
cording to the preciſe truth of things, . 
caſt the minds of all honeſt men into thoſe 


compoſed before "Shag: can calmly conſider 
of a remedy ; and becauſe the pariculars 
of this great diſtreſs are ſufficiently known 
on to all, I ſhall proceed to ſay, that though 
bir perhaps upon the great want of bread, oc- 
are 


caſioned by the continued bad ſeaſons of 
this and the three preceding years, the evil 
ute i be greater and more preſſing than at any 
cal time in our days, yet there havealways been 


m · in Scotland ſuch numbers of poor, as by no 


ven regulations could ever be orderly provided 
10 for; 


expence, or che leaſt finery in our houſes, 
clothes or equipage, reproach us with our 


convulſions which ought neceſſarily to be 


the countries of Europe there were great 


greateſt ſhare in the trade of the world, 
But this not being a remedy for every coun- 


partin trade, and that two or three nations 
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for ; and this country has always ſwarmed 
with ſuch numbers of idle vagabonds, as 
no laws could ever reſtrain. And indeed P 
when I conſidered the many excellent laws 
enacted by former parliaments for ſetting 
the poor to work, particularly thoſe in the 


time of King James the ſixth, with the 1 
clauſes for putting them in execution, which hd 
to me ſeemed ſuch as could not miſs of the n 
end, and yet that nothing was obtained by iſ" 

| them, I was amazed, and began to think 4 
upon the caſe of other nations in this par- as 


ticular, ' perſuaded that there was ſome 
ſtrange hidden root of this evil which could ill | 
not be well diſcovered, unleſs by obſerving 
the conduct of other governments. But 
upon reflection I found them all ſubje&t 
the ſame inconveniencies, and that in al 


numbers of poor, except in Holland, which 
I knew to proceed from their having the 


„ ſince all cannot pretend to fo great: 


ale 


— — 


are able to manage the whole commerce of 


Europe; yet there being a neceſſity that the 


poor ſhould every where be provided for, 


unleſs we will acknowledge thedeficiency of 


all government in that particular, and find- 
ing no remedy in the laws or cuſtoms of any 
of the preſent governments, I began to con- 


fider what might be the conduct of the wiſe 
antients in that affair. And my curioſity 


was increaſed, when upon reflection I could 
not call to mind that any antient author had 
ſo much as mentioned ſuch a thing, as great 
numbers of poor in any country. 


Ar length I found the original of thac 


multitude of beggars which now oppreſs 
the world, to have proceeded from church- 
men, who (never failing to confound things 


ſpiritual with temporal, and conſequently 
all good order and good government, either 


through miſtake or deſign) upon the firſt 
publick eſtabliſhment of the chriſtian reli- 
gion, recommended nothing more to ma- 
ſters, in order to the ſalvation of their ſouls, 
than the ſetting ſuch of their ſlaves at li- 
berty as would embrace the chriſtian faith, 


though 
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do the chriſtian faith, in that let him re. 
© main. Art thou called being a ſlave? R 


the Lord; and likewiſe he that is called 


ever condition he is called, in that r. 


main, in the fear of God.” That the in Nin t 
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though our Saviour and his apoſtles hace 
been ſo far from making uſe of any tem GU 
poral advantages to perſuade eternal truths ¶ de 
and ſo far from invading any man's pro- tr 


perty, by promiſing him heaven for it, thu to 


the apoſtle Paul fays expreſly, In what. 
© ever condition of life every one is callei co. 


© not concerned for thy condition ; but 
even though thou mighteſt be free, chuk 
© to continue in it. For he who is called 
< whilſt a ſlave, becomes the freeman 


* whilſt a free: man, becomes the ſlave df Gay 


_ © Chriſt, who has paid a price for you, thu me. 
you might not be the ſlaves of men. Le 


© every. one therefore, brethren, in what. nun 


terpretation I put upon this paſlage, diffe 


rent from our tranſlation, is the true mean-burc 


ing of the apoſtle, not only the auchoriy ¶ who 


of the Greek fathers, and genuine ſignif · Nof w 


cation of the Greek particles, but the whole Hand 


C ontexh 
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context, chiefly the firſt and laſt words 
(which ſeem to be repeated to inforce and 
determine ſuch a meaning) clearly demon- 
ſtrate. And the reaſon why he recommends 
to them rather to continue ſlaves (if they | 
have embraced the chriſtian faith in that | 
condition) ſeems to be thatir might appear 
they did not embrace it for any worldly 
vantage, as well as to deſtroy a doftrine 2 | 
hich even in his days began to be preach- IJ 


d, that ſlavery was inconſiſtent with the 

wiltian religion; ſince ſuch a doctrine 

vould have been a great ſtop to the pro- 

preſs of it. What the apoſtle means by 

Gaying, we ought not to be the ſlaves of | 

men, I ſhall ſhew hereafter. | - | 
Ta1s diſorder of giving liberty to great a * 

numbers of ſlaves upon their profeſſion of 185 I | 

Chriſtianity, grew to ſuch a height; even | 

in the time of Conſtantine the great, that | 

the cities of the empire found themſelves 

burdened with an infinite number of men, 

who had no other eſtate but their liberty, 

of whom the greateſt part would not work, 

and the reſt had been bred to no profeſſion. 

his 


leſted by the continual rebellion of theirs 
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This obliged Conſtantine to make edit in 
favour of beggars; and from that time at 
the requeſt of the biſhops, hoſpitals and 
alms-houſes, not formerly known in the 
world, began to beeſtabliſhed. But upon 

the riſe of the Mahometan religion, which 
was chiefly advanced by giving liberty w 
all their ſlaves, the Chriſtians were ſo mo- 


that they were at length forced to give l. 

berty to them all; which it ſeems the 
churchmen then looked upon as a thing ne 
ceſſary to preſerve the chriſtian religion, 
fince in many of the writings, by which ma. 
ſters gave freedom to their ſlaves, tis er- 
preſly faid, they did fo, to fave their om 
ſouls. 

Tus is the riſe of that great miſchief, 
under which, to the undoing of the poor, 
all the nations of Europe have ever ſince 
groaned. Becauſe in antient times, 6 
long as a man was the riches and part of 
the poſſeſſion of another, every man wa 
provided for in meat, clothes and lodging; 


and not only = _—_ order to increaſe 
| that 
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thods of providing for the poor; yet in 
nation, and under a government like that q 


which chiefly confiſts in making the who 


| work-houſes. Whereas when ſuch ana 


is to reap the profit of the right manag 
better account, but by reaſon of his pon 


to ſell thoſe workmen. to others who milf © 
| have uſe for them, when he himſelf þ 


ment ever fall into confuſion. 
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France, though vaſt publick work-houky 
may be for a while kept in order, 'twillng 
be long before they fall into confuſion au 
ruin. And indeed (next to Plato's republic 


ſociety live in common) there is nothing 
more impracticable than to. provide for 
great a part of every nation by public 


nomy comes under the inſpection _ ere 
maſter of a family, and that he h 


ment; the thing not only turns to a f 


a mind to alter his courſe of life, the po 
fit is permanent to the ſociety; nor a 
ſuch an œconomy, or any ſuch, manag 


I pousrT not, that what I have 

will meet, not only with all the miſco 

ſtruction and obloquy, but all the diſdat 
| oy = 


fury and out-cries, of Which either igno- 
daß rant magiſtrates, or proud, lazy and mifer- 
able people are capable. Would I bring 
back flavery into the world? Shall men of 
immortal ſouls, and by nature equal to 
any, be ſold as beaſts ? Shall they and their 
poſterity be for ever ſubjected to the moſt 
mierable of all conditions; the inhuman 
barbarity of maſters, who may bear, mu- 


her of mankind at pleaſure ? Shall the far 
greater part of thecommonwealth be ſlaves, 


over chem? With what face can we op- 
poſe the tyranny of p princes, and recommend 
fuch oppolition as the higheſt virtue, if 
we make ourſelves tyrants over the greateſt 
part of mankind? Can any man, from 


ffer to ſpeak for liberty? But they muſt 


ot names, but things; and that the miſ- 
pplication of names has confounded every 
hing. We are told there is not a ſlave 
In France; - that when a ſlave ſets his foot 
+ 0 upon 
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tilate, torture, ſtarve, or kill ſo great a num- 


not that the reſt may be free, but tyrants 


hom ſuch a thing has once eſcaped, ever 


pardon me if I tell them, that I regard 
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they are all ſlaves to the grand Seignior, 


out any remedy: and not one that is on) 


upon certain accounts neceſſary for the 


. 8 Diſcourſe þ.. 


upon French ground, he W 1mme- 
diately free: and I ſay, that there is not 
a freeman in France, be becauſe the king 
takes away any part of any man's property 
at his pleaſure; and that, let him do what 
he will to any man, there is no reniedj. 
The Turks tell us, there are no ſlave . 
among them, except Jews, Moors, or Chri- : 
ſtians; and who is there that knows not, | 


and have no remedy againſt his will? A 
ſlave properly is one, who is abſoluteh 
ſubjected to the will of another man with- 


ſubjected under certain limitations, and 


good of the commonwealth, though ſuc 4 
an one may go under that name. An 
the confounding theſe two conditions d x | 
men by a name common to both, has u 
my opinion been none of the leaſt hard 4 
ſhips put upon thoſe who ought to be 2 
named ſervants. We are all ſubjected ui. 
the laws; and the eaſier or harder cond- ns 
tions ns "” them upon the ſeveni ; 


rank 


W710 
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ranks of men in any ſociety, make not the 
diſtinction that is between a — and 
a ſlave, 

So that the condition of flaves among 
the antients, will upon ſerious conſidera- 
tion appear to be only a better proviſion 
in their governments than any we have, 
that no man might want the neceſſities of 
life, nor any perſon able to work be bur- 
denſome to the commonwealth. And they 
wiſely judged of the inconveniences that 
befal the moſt part of poor people, when 
they are all abandoned to their own con- 
duct. I know that theſe two conditions 
of men were confounded under the ſame 
name, as well by the antients as they are 
by us; but the reaſon was, that having 
often taken in war the ſubjects of abſo- 
lute monarchs, they thought they did them 
no wrong if chey did not better their con- 
dition: and as in ſome of their govern- 


ea off ments the condition of ſlaves was under a 
. vorſe regulation than i in others, ſo in ſome 
ondr 


wa of them it differ d very little, if at all, from 
aul de condition of ſuch a ſlave as I have de- 
8 1 
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| thoſe bad and cruel regulations gh 


under what conditions they might be hoch 


dom (which alone would make him bur- 
denſome to the publick) but a ſufficient 


his ſaid maſter. That he, his wife and chil 
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fined. But J do not approye, and there 
fore will not go about to defend any of 


ſlaves. And becauſe it would be tedious 
and needleſs to purſue the various candy 
tions of them in ſeveral ages and govern: Wl tic 
ments, it ſhall be enough for me ta explain 


good and uſeful, as well as ] think they 
are neceſſary i in a well. regulated govern- he 
move, an 

FirsT then, their maſters ſhauld ng the 


have power over their lives, but the life of gi; 


the maſter ſhould go for the life of the (er. Nor | 


yant. The maſter ſhould have no power ia bei. 


mutilate or torture him; that in ſuch calc; tha 


the ſervant ſhould not only have his free: ¶ diſt 


yearly penſion ſo long as he ſhould live from cep: 


dren, ſhould be provided for in clothes, N but 


; diet, and lodging. That they ſhould be hci: 


taught the principles of morality and rel: N nor 


gion; 3 to read, and * allowed the uſe. of ching 


2 cCertain 
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certain books : that they ſhould not work 
upon ſundays, and be allowed to go to 
church: that in every thing, except their 
duty as ſervants, they ſhould not be under 
the will of their maſters, but the protec- 
tion of the law: that when theſe ſervants 
un grow old, and are no more uſeful to their 
th maſters, (left upon that account they ſhould 
en be ill uſed) hoſpitals ſhould be provided for 
n · ¶ them by the publick : that if for their good 
and faithful ſervice, any maſter give them 
their freedom, he ſhould be obliged to 
zire them likewiſe wherewithal to ſubſiſt, 
or put them in a way of living without 
being troubleſome to the commonwealth : 
that they ſhould wear no habit or mark to 
diſtinguiſh them from hired ſeryants: that 
any man ſhould be puniſhed who gives them 


ent the opprobrious name of ſlave. So, ex- 
om ¶ cept it were that they could poſſeſs nothing, 


bil Nand might be fold, which really would be 
hes, {but an alienation of their ſervice without 
| be their conſent, they would live in a much 


ore comfortable condition (wanting no- 
hing OY for life) than thoſe who 
_ 3 
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having a power to poſſeſs all things, ate 
very often in want of every thing, to ſuch 
a degree, that many thouſands of chen W 
come to ſtarve for hunger. 

Ir will be faid, that ncewhibifinndhy co 
all theſe regulations, they may be moſt bar 
barouſly uſed by their maſters, either by 
beating them outragiouſly, making them {Wot 
work beyond meaſure, ſuffer cold or hun. v. 
ger, or neglecting them in their ſickneſ loc 
1 anſwer, that as long as the ſervant is d or 
an age not unfit for work, all theſe thing 


are againſt the intereſt of the maſter : thai of 
the moſt brutal man will not uſe his bea to 
ill only out of a humour; and that if fuciWtr 
- inconveniences do ſometimes fall out, i qu. 
proceeds, for the moſt part, from the per ¶ em 
verſeneſs of the ſervant :- that all incone is 1 
niences cannot be obviated by any govem- ¶ſo 
ment; that we muſt chuſe the leaſt ; aui his 
that to prevent them in the beſt manneI ſtro 
poſlible, a particular magiſtrate _ bl ing 
inſtituted for that end. Is a 
TRE condition of ſuch a ſervant i is yet 


be eſteemed free; . in the moſt e 
ſentil 


% 
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ſential things he is only ſubject to the 
laws, and not to the will of his maſter, 
who can neither take away his life, muti- 
late, torture, - or reſtrain- him from the 
ling comforts of wife and children: but on the 
ba- Mother hand, for the ſervice he does, W : 
 byſMobliged to eaſe hirn of the inconveniences C 
gem of marriage, by providing for him, his 
wife, and children, clothes, food, and 
lodging: and the condition of a bafhaw, 
or great lord, under arbitrary government 
(who for the ſake, and from a neceſſity 
of what they call government, has joined 
to the quality of a ſlave the office of a 
tyrant, and imagines himſelf a man of 
quality, if not a little prince, by ſuch pre- 
eminence) is altogether ſlaviſh; ſince he 
is under the protection of no law, no not 
ſo much as to his life, or the honour of 
his wife and children; and is ſubjected to 
ſtronger temptations than any man, of be- 
ing a ſlave to men in St. Paul's ſenſe, which 
is a worſe ſort of flavery than any I have 
yet mentioned. That is of being ſubſer- 
vient to, and an inſtrument of the luſts 

of 
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not only flaves, as I have defined before 


and of the only ſort that is inconfiſten 


their poor, and making every man uſeful 


of his maſter the tyrant: ſince if he re. 
fuſe laviſhly to obey, he muſt loſe his of. 
fice, and perhaps his life. And indeej 
men of all ranks living under arbitrary g- 
vernment (ſo much preached and recom- 
mended by the far greater part of church. 
men) being really under the protection of 
no law, (whatever may be pretended) an 


but by having no other certain remedy in 
any thing againſt the luſt and paſſions of 
their ſuperiors, ' except ſuffering or com. 
pliance, lie under the moſt violent temp 
tations of being ſlaves in the worſt ſerfe 


with the chriſtian religion. A condition 
(whatever men may imagine) ſo much 
more miſerable than that of ſervants pro- 
rected by the laws in all things neceſlary 
for the ſubſiſtence of them and their poſte- 
rity, that there is no compariſon. 

I SHALL now proceed to the great ad- 
vantages the antients received from this 
ſort of ſervants. By thus providing for 


0 
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the commonwealth, chey were not only 
ble to perform. thoſe great and ſtupeny 
ous publick works, high-ays, aquse- 
us, common-ſhores, walls of cities, 
a: ports, bridges, monuments for the dead, 


xck- Nemples, amphitheatres, theatres, places | 
on of ſor all manner of exerciſes and education, 
aths, courts of juſtice, market-places, 


ublick walks, and other magnificent 
orks for the aſh and conveniency of the 
wblick, with which Egyj pt, Aſia, Greece, 
taly, and other countries were filled; and 
o adorn them with ſtately pillars and obe: 
ſks, curious ſtatues, maſt exquiſite ſeulp⸗ 
ure and painting: hut every particular 
han might indulge himſelf in any kind 
f finery and magnificence ; not only be- 
auſe he had ſlaves to perform it accord; 
ng to his fancy, but becauſe all the poo 

ing provided for, there could be na 
time in making unneceſſary expences, 
chich are always contrary, not only ta 
hriſtian charity, but common humanity, - 
s long as any poor man wants bread. For 
b we think that in making thoſe ex- 

pences, 


the furniſhing of thoſe things to then. 


not only adorn their publick building 
with all the refinements of art, but like 
wiſe beautify their private houſes, ville 
and * with the Rn curioſity 
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pences, we employ the poor; and that i 


building coſtly houſes, and furniſhiy Jar 
them, making fine gardens, rich ſtuſi 


laces and embroideries for apparel, the pox 
are ſet to work; yet ſo long as all the pox 
are not provided for, (though a man cn 
not reproach himſelf in particular wh 
it is not done) and that there is any 00 
family in a ſtarving condition, tis againl 
common humanity (and no doubt woll 
have been judged to be ſo by the antiend 
for any man to indulge himſelf in thing 
unneceſſary, when others want what! 
abſolutely neceſſary for life, eſpecially find 


does employ workmen as well as our u 
neceſſary expences. So that the antient 
without giving the leaſt check to a tende 
compaſſion for the neceſſities of othen 
(a virtue ſo natural to great minds, | 
nicely to be preſerved and cheriſhed) might 


'Y | But 
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Gut we by perſiſting in the like, and other 
neceſſary expences, while all the poor 
re not provided for (example, vanity, and 
he love of pleaſure, being predominant 
1 us) have not only effaced all the veſti- 
es of chriſtian charity, but baniſhed na- 
ural compaſſion from amongſt us, that 


hem. 
Tris explains to us by what means ſo 
nuch virtue and ſimplicity of manners 
ould ſubſiſt im the cities of Greece, and 
e leſſer Aſia, in · the midſt of fo great 
uriofity and refinement in the arts of 
nagnificence and ornament. For in an- 
jent times great riches, and conſequently 
ad arts to acquire them, were not neceſ- 
ary for thoſe things; becauſe if a man 
ofſefſed a moderate number of ſlaves, he 
ght chuſe to employ them in any ſort 
f magnificence, either private or pub- 
ick, for uſe or ornament, as he thought 
t, whilſt he himſelf lived in the greateſt 

Winplicity, having neither coaches nor 
orſes to carry him, as in triumph, 


8 through 


ithout remorſe we might © continue in 
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through the city; nor à family in mm 
things compoſed like that of a prince, af 
4 multitude of idfe ſervants to confi 
his eſtate. Worteh were not then int 
Ierably expenſive, but wholly imployed it 
the A of domeſtick affairs, Neicher dl 
the furniture of their houſes amount t 
fach vaſt ſons as with us; but was fe 
the moſt part wrought by their ſlaves. 
 Anorwutr advantage which the 
fietits had by this fort of ſervants, wit 
Thar they were not under that Bea 
and unſpeakaBle vexation which we ſufff 
by our hired ſervants, who are never bid 
to be good for any thing, though moſtd 
che  flaves amongſt the antients Vet 


or pl to "educate one of chem from ki 
youth, unn che leaſt croſs word he leav 


fort of ſervants growing every day work 
the unſpeakable trouble ariſing fron 
them, without any other confidetatid, 
will force the world to return to the for- 
mer. yy 
| | Amon 
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Amonc the antients, any maſter who 
had the leaſt judgment or diſcretion, was 
ſerred with emulation by all his ſlaves, 
that thoſe who beſt performed their duty, 
night obtain their liberty from him. A 


xcefary, yet poſſeſſing 1 Had no 


; hired fervanc, whilſt he remains unmar- 
ied, will cheat his maſter of what may 


after his marriage he continue to ſerve his 
maſter, he will be ſure to cheat him much 
more. When the antients gave freedom 
0a ſlave, they were obliged to give him 
#herewithal to ſubſiſt, or to put him into 


de free, (whom from a long experience 
of their probity and capacity, they often 
made ſtewards of their eſtates) all antient 
hiſtory does teſtify. Now, we having no 
.{Wezular way to enable a ſervant to provide 


e becomes * on his maſter, his 
bare 


lave, though furniſhed with every thing 


emptation to cheat his maſter; whereas 


de 2 ſtock to him when married; and if 


way of living. And how well and faith- 
they were ſerved by thoſe they had 


ſufficient maintenance for his family, when 
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bare wages (out of which he is for the t 
moſt part to provide himſelf with mam 1. 
neceſſaries for daily uſe) not being 1 h 
for that purpoſe, and no way left but ty b 


cheat his maſter, we ought not to exped 
any probity or fidelity in our ſervants, be- 
cauſe, for want of order in this point, we 
ww them to ſuch ſtrong temptation. 

I MIR inſiſt upon many other ad. 
—— the antients had in the way the 
were ſerved, if to perſuade the expedien 
I propoſe, I were not to make uſe di; 
ſtronger arguments than ſuch as can be 
drawn from any advantages ; I mean thok 
of neceſſity. | 
- THe: are at this day in Scotland (be ft 
ſides a great many poor families ven bro 
meanly provided for by the church- boxes 
with others, who by living upon bad food 
fall into various diſeaſes) two hundred 
thouſand people begging from doorto door, 
Theſe are not only no way advantageous es 
but a very grievous burden to fo poor a 
country. And though the number of then un 


be e double to what! it was formerly, ther 
* 
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the by reaſon of this preſent great diſtreſs, yet | 
a in all times there have been about one 
g hundred thouſand of thoſe vagabonds, who 
t u have lived without any regard or ſubjec- 


be bose of God and nature; fathers inceſtu- 
ouſly accompanying with their own daugh- 
ters, the ſon with the mother, and the 
rother with the ſiſter. No magiſtrate 


vy one in a hundred of theſe wretches 
ed, or that ever they were baptized. 
any murders have been diſcovered among 
dem; and they are not only a moſt un- 
peakable oppreſſion to poor. tenants, (who 
f they give not bread, or ſome kind of 
rovifion to perhaps forty ſuch villains in 
ne day, are ſure to be inſulted by them) 
put they rob many poor people who live 
houſes diſtant from any neighbourhood. 
years of plenty 1 many thouſands of them 
neet together in the mountains, where 
hey feaſt and riot for many days; and-at 
ountry weddings, markets, burials, and 
ther. the like publick occaſions, they are 


to 


ould ever diſcover, or be informed which 


take the child of any beggar, aud educa 
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to be ſeen both men and women perpe þ 
tually drunk, curſing, e and oy 
fighting together. of 

Tuxsz are ſuch outrageous diſorden, 
that it were better for the nation they wen 
ſold to the gallies or Weſt-Indies, tha 
that they ſhould continue any longer to be 
a burden and curſe upon us. But num 
bers of people being great riches, even 
government is to blame that makes not! 
right uſe of them. The wholſomenek dl: 
our air, and healthfulneſs of our climat 
affords us great numbers of people, whid 
in ſo poor a country can never be all main 


tained by manufactures, or publick wor mu 


Houſes, or any other way, bur _ _ 
I have mentioned. 

Ax to ſhew that former 1 be 
ſtruggling with this, other wiſe ififur perabl 
difficulty, have by the nature of the tlii pont 


been as it were forced upon remedies tentinen 


ing towards what I have propoſed: ; 1 


an act of parliament in the: year 1579, nent 


ſubject of ſufficient eſtate is allowed i 


nil 
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him for his ſervice, which child! 18 obliged 


of years ; and that term of years extended 
by another act made in the year 1597, for 
life, So that here is a great advance to- 
wards my propoſition; but either from 
ſome miſtake about chriſtian or civil li- 
berty, they did not proceed to conſider the 
neceſſity of continuing that ſervice in the 
children of ſuch ſervants, and giving their 
maſters a power of alienating that ſervice 
o whom they ſhould think fit. The rea- 
ſon for the firſt of theſe is, that being mar- 
ried in that ſort of ſervice, their maſters 
muſt of neceſſity maintain their wife and 
hildren, and ſo ought to have the ſame 
ight to the ſervice of the children as of 
te father. And the reaſon for the power 
f alienation” is, that no man is ſure of 
ntinuing always in one ſort of employ- 
nent; and having educated a great many 
och children when he was in an employ- 
„ nent that required many ſervants, if af- 
red Wierwards he ſhould be obliged to quit it 
JucaWor one that required few or none, he could 
„„ md] not 


to ſerve ſuch a maſter for a certain term 
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not without great injuſtice be deprived of 
the power of alienating their ſervice-to ay 
other man, in order to reimburſe to him. 
ſelf the money he had beſtowed upon then; 

eſpecially ſince. the ſetting them atlibery 
would only bring a * ans on the 
publick. 

Nov what 1 wo Cs upon 1 
whole matter is, that for ſome preſent re- 
medy of ſo great a miſchief, every man of 
a certain eſtate in this nation ſhould hy 
obliged: to take a proportionable numbe 
of thoſe vagabonds, and either emplo 
them in hedging and ditching his ground 
or any other ſort of work in town and 
country; or if they happen to be childra 
and young, that he ſhould educate. then 
in the knowledge of ſome mechanical an 
that ſo every man of eſtate might have: 
little manufacture at homè which migh 
maintain thoſe ſervants; and bring grea 
| profit to the maſter, as they did to the as 

tients, whoſe revenue by the manufactura 
of ſuch ſervants. was much more conſider 
able than that of their lands. Hoſpital 
„ and 
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and alms-houſes ought to be provided for 
he fick, lame and decrepit, either by rec- 
ifying old foundations or inſtituting new; 
\nd for example and terror three or four 
undred of the moſt notorious of thoſs 
ilains which we call jockys, might be 
reſented by the government to the” ſtars 
if Venice, to ſerve in their gallies a 
e common enemy of Chriſtendom. 
Bur theſe things, when once reſolved, 
uſt be executed with great addreſs, dili- 


ence, and ſeverity ; for that ſort of peo- 
ploy e is fo deſperately wicked, ſuch enemies 
nds f all work and labour, and, which is yet 


nore amazing, ſo proud, in eſteeming their 
wn condition above that which they will 
de ſure to call ſlavery ; that unleſs prevent- 
d by the utmoſt induſtry and diligence; 
pon the firſt publication of any orders 
eceſſary for putting in execution ſuch a 
lefign, they will rather die with hunger 
n caves and dens, and murder their young 
hildren, than appear abroad to have them 
ind themſelves taken into ſuch a kind of 
krvice, And the Highlands are fach a 
| L 3 „ 
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vaſt and unſearchable retreat for. ks 
that if ſtrict and ſevere order be not taken 
to prevent it, upon ſuch an occaſion: theſe 
vagabonds will only rob as much food az 
they can out of the low-country, and re- 
tire to live upon it in thoſe mountains; or 
run into England till they think the ſtorm 


of our reſolutions 'is over, which in all 


former times they have ſeen to be vain, 
Non indeed can there be a thorough 
reformation in this affair, ſo long as the 
one half of our country, in extent of 
ground, is poſſeſſed by a people who ar 
all gentlemen only becauſe they will no 
work; and who in every thing are mot 
contemptible than the vileſt ſlaves, except 
that they always carry arms, hecauſe for 
the moſt part they live upon robbery. Thi 
part of the country being an inexhauſtible 


ſource of beggars, has always broke al 


our meaſures relating to them. And it 
were to be wiſhed that the government 
would think fit to tranſplant that handfil 
of people, and their maſters (who have al- 
ways diſturbed our peace) into the low- 
| COUntry, 
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in, country, and people che Highlands from 
ren MY hence, rather than they: ſhould continue, 
ee M to be a perpetual occaſion of miſchief to us. 
| MI Tis in vain to ſay, that whatever people 
re- MY are planted in thoſe mountains, they will 
or quickly turn as ſavage, and as great beggars 
rm {MW the preſent inhabitants; for the moun- 
all tains of the Alps are greater, more deſert, and 
more condemned to ſnows than thoſe of 
the Highlands of Scotland, which are every 
where cut by friths and lakes, the richeſt 
in fiſhing of any in the world, affording 
great conveniences for tranſportation of 
timber and any other goods ; and yet the 
Alps which have no ſuch advantages are 
inhabited every where by a civilized, in- 
duſtrious, honeſt, -and peaceable people: 
but they had no lords to hinder them from 


ble being civilized, to diſcourage induſtry, in- 
all Micourage thieving, and to keep them beg- 
d it ears that they might be the more depen- 


ent dent; or when they had any that oppreſ- 
Iful ſed them, as in that part of the mountains 
al- chat belongs to the Swils, ** knocked 

w- chem on the head. . 
Oy, L 4 - Lær 
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Lr us now compare the condition of Ml T 
our preſent vagabonds with that of fer- en 
vants under the conditions which I hav Ml in 
| propoſed, and we-ſhall ſee the one living if or 

under no lav of God, man or nature, pol: th 

luted with all manner of abominations; I li 

and though in ſo little expectation of tb in 
good things of another life, yet in the 
worſt condition of this, and ſometime 
ſtarved to death in time of extraordinary 
want. The other, though ſometimes thy 
may fall under a ſevere maſter (who n6 
vertheleſs may neither kill, mutilate, not 
torture them, and may be likewiſe reſtrain 
ed from uſing them very ill by che mag. in 
ſtrate I mentioned) are always ſure to han lik 
food, clothes and lodging; and have thi 
advantage above other men, that with me 
out any care or pains taken by them, thel 
neceſſaries are likewiſe - ſecured to ther 
wives and children. They are. provide 
for in ſickneſs, their children are educated 


and all of them under all the inducement wh 
encouragements and obligations poſſible u wh 
live *** innocent and virtuous lives pri 


The 
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of Ml They may A if they: ſhew an 
ers extraordinary affection, care and fidelity, 
amin the ſervice of their maſter; that not 
ine only they and their families ſhall have 
ol: their intire freedom, but a competency to 
ns; live, and perhaps the eſtate of the maſter 
the intruſted to their care. Now if we will 
the conſider the advantages to the nation by 
me; the one, and the diſadvantages arifing 
nan from che other fort of men, we ſhall evi- 
he dently ſee, that as the one is an exceſſive 
ne- burden, curſe and reproach to us, fo the 
nM other may inrich the nation, and adorn 
i this country with publick works beyond 
any in Europe, which ſhall not take the 
like methods of providing for their poor. 
Tais propoſal I hope may be a re- 
medy, not only to that intolerable plague 
of idle vagabonds who infeſt the nation ; 
but by providing a more regular mainte- 
nance for them, go a great way towards 
the preſent relief of other poor people 
who have been oppreſſed by them. That 
which follows is calculated to remove the 
principal and original cauſe of the pover- 


* 


cdiulties in which men of eſtates are by our 
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ty which all the commons of 8 
lie under, as well as thoſe ſtraitning diff. 


preſent method of huſbandry inevitably 
involved. 

Tux cauſes of the preſent poverty and 
miſery in which the commonalty of Scot 
land live, are many, yet they are all to be 
imputed to our own bad conduct and mil. 
management of our affairs. Tis true, 
Trade being of late years vaſtly increaſed 
in Europe, the poverty of any nation i 
always imputed to their want of that ad: 
vantage. And though our ſoil be barren 
yet our ſeas heing the richeſt of any in the 
world, it may be thought that the caulc 
of all our poverty has been the neglect of 
trade, and chiefly of our own fiſhing: 
Nevertheleſs were I to aſſign the princi 
pal and original ſource of our poverty, | 
ſhould place it in the letting of our land 
at ſo exceſſive a rate as makes the tenant 
poorer even than his ſervant whoſe wages 
he cannot pay; and involves in the ſame 
miſery * tradeſmen, and the 
| leſſer 
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lefſer merchants who live in the 
villages and towns; and thereby influences 
no leſs the great towns and wholefale 
merchants, makes the maſter have a trou- 
bleſome and ill paid rent, his lands not 
improved. by incloſure or otherwiſe, but 
for want of horſes and oxen fit for labour, 
every where run out and abuſed. | 
THE condition of the leſſer freeholders 
or heritors (as we call them) is not much 
better than that of our tenants; for they 
have no ſtocks to improve their lands, 
ind living not as huſbandmen but as gen- 
emen, they are never able to attain any: 
Beſides this, the unſkilfulneſs of their 
wretched and half-ſtarved ſervants is ſuch, 
that their lands are no better cultivated 
than thoſe laboured by beggarly tenants. 
And though a gentleman of eſtate take 
afarm into his own hands, yet ſervants are 
ſo unfaithful or lazy, and the country peo- 
ple ſuch enemies of all manner of inclo- 
ſure, that after having ſtruggled with in- 
numerable difficulties, he at laſt finds it 
— for him to alter the ordinary 
1 


» 
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duce ſheep and black cattle, have no pro- 


having neither hay nor ſtraw, nor any in- 
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bad methods, whilſt the reſt of the com be 


* continues in them. of 
Tas places in this country which on pa 


viſion for them in winter during the ſnom 


cloſure. to ſhelter them or the graſs from 
the cold eaſterly winds in the ſpring; ſo 
that the beaſts are in a dying condition, 
and the graſs conſumed by thoſe deſtruc- 
tive winds, till the warm weather, abou n 
the middle of June, come to the relief d 
both. To all this may be added the le. 
ting of farms in moſt part of thoſe grazing ee 
countries every year by roop or auction co 
But our management in the countra ent 


cultivated by tillage. is much worſe, be, ein 


cauſe the tenant pays his rent in grain, 
wheat, barley or oats : which is attendel inc 
with many inconveniences, and much end 
greater diſadvantages than a rent paid end: 
money. maſt 
. Money rent has a nity balance ini it rom 


for if che year be ſcarce, all ſorts of grand 


yield the greater price; and if the yeatſFicull 
| | bl 
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be plentiful, there is the greater quantity 
of them to make money. Now a rent 
paid in corn has neither a yearly, nor any 
balance at all; for if a plentiful year af- 


4 ww *% & 


he falls Mort in the payinent of his corn, 
nd by reaſon of the price it bears, can 
ever clear that debt by the rates of a 
plenciful year, by which means he breaks; 


rent being altogether in corn, the ground: 
muſt be altogether 1 in tillage; which has 
xen the ruin of all the beſt countries in 
dcotland. The carriage of corn paid for 


xing often to remote places, and at un- 
ſeaſonable times, deſtroys their horſes, and 
nders their labour. And the hazard of 
ending the corn by ſea to the great towns, 
ndangers the loſs of the whole. The 
maſter runs a double riſque for his rent, 
rom the merchant as well as the tenant; 


the 


ford a . us, the tenant can make 


and contributes to ruin his maſter. The 


ent, to which many tenants are obliged, 


nd the merchant making a thouſand dif- 
ulties at. the delivering of the corn if 
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the price ;be fallen, the bargain ſometimg 
ends in a ſuit at law. The ſelling of con 
is become à thing ſo difficult, that be 
fides the cheats uſed in that ſort of com 
merce,' ſufficient to diſguſt any .honel 
man, the brewers, bakers, and ſometime 
the merchants who ſend it abroad, do i 
combine together, that the gentleman uo! 
obliged to lay it. up, of which the troubk 
as well as loſs is great. This cauſes hin 
to borrow money for the ſupply of hi 
| preſent occaſions, and is the beginning 
moſt mens debts. We may add to thi 
3h thatby a rentin corn, a man comes to han 
| one year a thouſand pound rent, and it 
| 
| 
| 
| 


next perhaps but fix hundred, ſo that ke 

never can make any certain account fit 

his expence or way of living ; that- hay 
ing one year a thouſand pound to ſpen 
| he cannot eafily reſtrain himſelf to fuan 
| hundred the next ; that he ſpends th 
| ſame quantity of corn (and in ſome place 
| | where ſuch things are delivered inſtead 
1 of rent) hay, ſtraw, poultry, ſheep an 
i. cC.,xen, in a dear, as in a plentiful year lubſ 
| which 


5 
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which he would not do if he was obliged 


* » buy them. Now the tenant in a plenti- 
be al year waſtes, and in a ſcarce year ſtarves: 
o that no man of any ſubſtance will 
nel ake a farm in Scotland; but every beg⸗ 
maar, if he have got half a dozen wretched 
o i orſes, and as many oxen, and can bor- 


ow corn to ſow, pretends. to be a tenant 
in places where my pay no other rent 
aan Corn. 

I xNow there are many ane 
nade to what has been ſaid concerning 


ey has above one paid in corn; but cer- 


an upon a little reflection may anſwer 
hem to himſelf. For the chief of them 
re, either that the tenant will ſquander 
way money when he gets it into his 
hands ; or that the maſter can get a bet- 


o merchants in the adjacent towns, or 
llc by ſending it to be fold at a great 
diſtance, To the firſt I anſwer, that no 
ſobſtantial man will ſquander away money 
becauſe 


ic advantages which a rent paid in mo- 


zinly they are all fo frivolous, that every 


er price for the corn by felling it in groſs 


| 
60 
mn 
4 


' tenants might be apt to do fo. And u 
che ſecond, that the hazard of ſendig 


nants ſuffer from long carriages by lang 
do in part balance the ſuppoſed adva 


were not fo frequently made, nor th 


obliged to ſend to the country markets i 
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| becauſe he has got is into his hank 
though ſuch beggars as we now have fy 


corn from one place of the kingdom y 


tage; beſides, if thoſe wholeſale bargai 


corn ſo: often carried te. be fold at th 
great towns, the metchams would h 


buy, and the prices in. them would ric. 
In ſhort, the changing of money-rent i 
to corn, has been the chief cauſe of rack 
ing all the rents to that exceſſive rate the 
are now adyanced. And upon refledig 
it will ſoon. appear, that the turning d 


 money-rents into rents of corn, has bez i 
the invention of ſame covetous wretche 
who have been the occaſion. that all mW... 


ſters now live under the ſame uneaſinel 


and conſtant care, which they at fin 


out of covetouſneſs created to themſelves 
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| and all to get as much as was poſſible 
"ty from poor tenants, who by ſuch means are 
made miſerable, and are ſo far from im- 


proving, that they only run out and ſpoil 


the ground, ruin their neighbours by bor- 
rowing, and at length break for con- 


fiderable ſums, though at firſt they were 
no better than beggars. 
Tux method of moſt other countries 
js ; that all rents are paid in money; 
hat maſters receiving a fine, grant long 
eaſes of their grounds at eaſy rents: but 
his ſuppoſes the tenant a man of conſi- 
lerable ſubſtance, who cannot only give 
fine, but has wherewithal to ſtock, and 
ſo to improve his farm. But in Scot- 
and no ſuch men are willing to take 
arms; nor in truth are the maſters wil- 
ing to let them, as they do in other coun- 
ies, And though the maſters may pre. 
end, that- if they could find ſubſtantial 
enants, they would let their grounds as 
hey do in other places; and men of ſub: 
ance, that if they could have farms upon 
uch conditions, they would turn tenants; 
M yet 


make ſuch bargains. And in the ſam 


land to a tradeſman, they let it not fa 
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yet we ſee evident marks of the little pro 
bability there is that any ſuch thing can be 
brought about withouta general regulation 
For in the weſt and north countries wher 
they let land in feu (or fee) the ſuperion 
are. 10 hard, that beſides the yearly fey. 
duty, they make the feuer pay at his ff 
entrance the whole intrinſick value d 
the land; and the people, though ſubſta. 
tial men, are fools and ſlaves enough u 


countries, when they let a ſmall parceld 


what the land is worth, but what boi 
the land and his trade is worth. Andi 
deed 'tis next to an impoſlibiliry to alter 
general bad cuſtom in any nation, wih an 
out a general regulation, becauſe of ini 
terate bad diſpoſitions and diſcourage ter. 
ments, with which the firſt beginnings d 
reformations are always attended. le 
ſides, alterations that are not countenance 
by the publick authority, proceed ſlowly atio 
and if they chance to meet with any chediſher | 


men ſoon return to their former bad me hanu 


thods. Tal 


Tux condition then of this nation, 
chiefly by this abuſe of racking the lands, 
is brought to ſuch extremity, as makes all 
the commonalty miſerable, and the land- 
ords, if poſſible, the greater ſlaves, be- 


hem into money. And becauſe this evil 
s arrived to a greater height with us, than 
believe was ever known in any other 


o diſpoſition to practiſe the methods of 
noſt other countrigs, I think we ought 
o find out ſome new one which may ſur- 


tis nature divers methods may be pro- 


han any that hitherto have been in uſe. 
I xNow that if to a law prohibiting all 


cole whole money, as well as people of this 
owl tion, would be preſencly employed, ei- 
cheer in cultivating lands, or in trade and 


Tal M 2 quickly 
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fore they can get their rents and reduce 
place; and that, as I have ſaid, we are in 


pount all difficulties, ſince in things of 


oled very practicable, and much better 


tereſt for money, another were joined, . 
at no man ſhould poſſeſs more land than 
much as he ſhould cultivate by ſervants, 


d mM: * that the country would be | 


_— —— 
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quickly improved to the greateſt height of 
which the ſoil is capable, ſince it would he 
\ cultivated by all the rich men of the nation; 
and that there would ſtill be vaſt ſtock 
remaining tobe employed in trade apd mz 
nufactures. But tooblige a man of a gret 
eſtate in land to ſell all, except perhaps ty 

hundred pounds ſterling a year (which k 
might cultivate by his ſervants) and 9 
employ the whole money produced by th 
fale of the reſt, in a thing ſo uncertaina 
he would judge trade to be, and for whid 
tis like he might have no pr eons t 
genius, being a thing impracticable: a 
alſo to employ the ſmall ſtocks of me 
widows, and other women unmarried, 
trade or huſbandry, a thing of too grill o 
hazard for them; I would propoſe a m N 
thod for our relief, by joining to the Ine 
_ prohibiting all intereſt of money, and i ¶aſt 
the other, that no man ſhould poſſeſs mu roi 
land than ſo much as he cultivates by M 
ſervants, a third law, obliging all men tine 
poſſeſs lands under the value of two hu Th 
dred pours ſterlin 'S clear * yeat ate 
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0 a them by ſervants, and pay 
yearly the half of the clear profits to ſuch 
xerſons as cultivating land worth two hun- 
ired pounds ſterling a year, or above, ſhall 
uy fuch rents of them at twenty years 
wrchaſe. The project in its full extent 
may be . in theſe following 
rticles. 

ALL intereſt of money to be forbidden. 

No man to poſſeſs more land than he 
ultivates by ſervants. 

Every man cultivating land under the 
alue of two hundred pounds ſterling clear 
rofits a year, to pay yearly the half of the 
ear profits to ſome other man who ſhall 
uy that rent at twenty years purchaſe ; 
d for his ſecurity ſhall be preferred to 


grell other creditors. | 
No man to buy or poſſeſs thoſe rents. 
e h nleſs he cultivate land to the value at 


aſt of two hundred pounds ſterling clear 
rofits yearly. 

Minors, women unmarried, and per- 
ns abſent upon a publick account, may 
uy or poſſeſs ſuch rents, though they cul- 
hate no lands. M3 By 
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ſums at intereſt, will be obliged to emply 
it in trade, or the improvement of land, ildo 


vates by his ſervants, the whole land « 


land cultivated by any man who is not t 


Plentifully, becauſe they will all be en 


By the firſt article, diſcharging all in 


tereſt of money, moſt men who have ſmal 
By the ſecond, that no man is to poſ 
ſeſs more land, than ſo much as he cult. 


the kingdom will come into the hands A dre 
the richeſt men; at leaſt there will be u 


poſſeſſor of it. And if he have a great 


eſtate than what he cultivates, he may on 
| out money upon improvements; or if M Cha 
have bought a ſmall poſſeſſion, though ane 


may have no more money left, he mi ter 
by ſelling one half of the rent, procu mei 
a ſum conſiderable enough, both to ſto 
and improve it. So that in a few yen 0 
the country will be every where incloſ 
and improved to the greateſt height, Min 
plough being every where in the hand 
the poſſeſſor. Then ſervants, day-laboure 
tradeſmen, and all forts of merchants, v 
be well paid, and the whole commons l 


pio 
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| its ployed by men of ſubſtance: the ground 
mall by incloſure, and other improvements, | 
pl will produce the double of what it now 
and. does; and the race of horſes and black cat. 


el will be much mended. 

By the other articles; that no man cul- 
ivating land under the value of two hun- 
Ired pounds ſterling clear profits yearly, 
n purchaſe rents upon land from any 
other man; but is obliged to pay yearly 
he half of the clear profits, to ſuch per- 
ns as ſhall buy them at twenty years pur- 
chaſe; and that only thoſe who cultivate 
land worth at leaſt two hundred pounds 
ſterling a year, can buy ſuch rents; the 
men of great land eſtates having ſold all 
eir lands, except ſo much as may yield 
two hundred pounds ſterling yearly, or 
ſo much above that value as they ſhall 


pleaſe, the whole money they receive for 


kfſer poſſeſſors are obliged to ſell. And 
ſo thoſe who had formerly their eſtates 


eu in lands ill cultivated, and corn-rents ill 


M4 paid, 


think fit to cultivate, may ſecure, if they 


their lands, upon thoſe rents which the 
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paid, as well as the other three forts of. 
perſons excepted from the general rule N cu 
and mentioned in the laſt article, wil m 
have a clear rent in money coming in with. 
out trouble, for payment of which they 
are to be ſecured in the lands of the faid 
leſſer poſſeſſors before all creditors. The 
reaſon of excepting three ſorts of perſons 
before mentioned from the general rule 
is evident; becauſe (as has been faid) i 
were unreaſonable to oblige minors, d 
women unmarried, to venture their ſmal 
ſtocks in trade or huſbandry : and much 
more that thoſe who are abſent upon x 
publick account, ſhould be obliged to hare 
any ſtock employed that way, le they 
cannot inſpect either. 

Tu ſmall poſſeſſors by this 1 
are not wronged in any thing; for if they 
are obliged to pay a rent to others, they 
receive the value of it. And this rent wil 
put them in mind, not to live after the 
manner of men of great eſtates, but as 
huſbandmen, which will be no way de- 
rogatory to their quality, however antient 
their —_— may be. = Tur 
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Tux method to put this project in exe- 
cution is, firſt to enact; that intereſt for 
money ſhould fall next year from ſix per 
cent. to five, and ſoon, falling every year 
one per cent. till it ceaſe: and to make a 
law, that all thoſe who at preſent poſſeſs 
lands under the value of two hundred 
zounds ſterling clear profits yearly, ſhould 
ultivate them by ſervants, and ſell the 
half of the clear profits at twenty years 
purchaſe to the firſt minor, woman un- 
nrried, or perſon abſent upon a publick 
account, who ſhould offer money for them; 
nd in default of ſuch perſons preſenting 
emſelves to buy, they ſhould be obliged 
o ſell ſuch rents to any other perſons qua- 
ified as above: and likewiſe to make an- 


oed ther law, that whoever poſſeſſes lands 
they ſt preſent to the value of two hundred 
they {Mounds ſterling clear profits yearly, or 
will Wore, ſhould at leaſt take ſo much of 


em as may amount to that value, into 
heir own hands. This being done, the 
early falling of the intereſt of money 
ould force ſome of thoſe who might have 
| — 
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money at intereſt, to take land for i it: 
others calling for their money, would buy 
eſtates of the landed men, who are to fel 
all except ſo much as they cultivate them · 
ſelves: and the prohibition of intereſt pro- 
ducing many ſmall poſſeſſors, would afford 
abundance of rents upon land to be bought 
by rich men; of which many might pro 
bably be paid out of thoſe very lands they 
themſelves formerly poſſeſſed. - So that a 
ſorts of men would in a little time fall into t 
that eafy method for their affairs, which 
is propoſed by the project. 

WHar the half of the yearly clear pr. 
fits of any ſmall poſſeſſors may be, the uſul 
valuation of lands, in order to public 
taxes, which becauſe of improvement 
muſt be frequently made, will aſcertain, 

Bur it will be ſaid, that before any ſuch 
thing can every where take place in th 
nation, all teinds (or tithes) and all fors 
of ſuperiorities, muſt be tranſacted for 
and fold ; that the tenures of all lands mull 
be made allodial, to the end that ever 


man may be upon an equal foot with : 
. other 
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execution, does ſuppoſe things, which 


Wl fings to the nation upon many accounts, 
ro- and in particular by taking away the feeds 
ord Bl of moſt law-fuits, and the obſtructions ro 


oht all forts of improvements; yet are in them- - 
po- ſelves as great and conſiderable as the pro-. 


hey ject itſelf. 5 

tau Ip ERED I muſt acknowledge, that any 

ino thing calculated for a good end is (ſince 

nich vie muſt expreſs it ſo) almoſt always clog- 
ed with things of the fame nature: for as 


pr, al bad, fo all good things are chained to- 


1G gether, and do ſupport one another. But 
pia that there is any difficulty, to a legiſla- 
nene power (that is willing to do good) of 
tain. putting either this project, or the things 
ſocllaſt named in execution, I believe no man 


th can ſhew. Sure I am, that it never was 


ſor nor can be the intereſt of any prince or 
fu commonwealth, that any ſubject ſhould in 
. mul any manner depend upon another ſubject: 


even and that it is the intereſt of all good go-—- 
ch u vernments at leaſt to encourage a good 


other} fort of huſbandry. I xNow 


ocher; that this project, in order to its 


though perhaps they would be great blef 
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I xxo theſe propoſals, by ſome men 
who .aim at nothing but private intereſt, 
will be looked upon as viſionary : it is N 
enough for me, that in themſelves, and 
with regard to the nature of the thingy, 0 
they are practicable ; but if on account t 
of the indiſpoſition of ſuch men to receive 
them, they be thought impracticable, it 
is not to be accounted ſtrange; ſince if 
that indiſpoſition ought only to be con- 
ſidered, every _ directed to a good en 
meh. 
Max other propoſals might be mad: 

to the parliament for the good of this na. 
tion, where every thing is ſo much amis 
and the publick good fo little regarded 
Amongſt other things, to remove the pre- 
fent ſeat of the government, might de. 
| ſerve their conſideration : for as the happy 
ſituation of London has been the princ- 
pal cauſe of the glory and riches of Eng- 
land, fo the bad ſituation of Edinburgh ende 
has been one great occaſion of the poyert Up 
and uneleanlineſs in which the greater pan 
of the people of Scotland live. 


A come 
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A PROPOSAL likewiſe for the better edu- 
cation of our youth would be very neceſ- 
fary: and I muſt confeſs I know no part 
of the world where education is upon any 
tolerable foot. But perhaps I have pre- 
ſumed too much in offering my opinion 
upon ſuch conſiderable matters as thoſe 
which I have treated. 


$1nce I finiſhed the preceding diſcourſes 
am informed, chart if the preſent parlia- 
ment will not comply with the deſign of 
continuing the army, they ſhall imme- 
diately be diſſolved, and a new one cal- 
kd. At leaſt thoſe of the preſbyterian 
perſuaſion, who expect no good from a 
new parliament, are to be frighted with 
the diſſolution of the preſent (which has 
eſtabliſhed their church-government) and 
by that means induced to uſe their utmoſt 
endeayours with the members for keeping 
up the army, and promoting the deſigns 
of ill men: but I hope no preſbyterian will 
ever be for evil things that good may 


come of them; ſince thereby they may 
* draw 


deelling them, that preſpyterian govem. 


of defenſive arms, and that a church go- 
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draw a curſe upon themſelves inſtead of 
bleſſing. They will certainly conſider that 
the intereſt: which they ought to embrace, 
as well upon the account of prudence, x 
of juſtice and duty, is that of their cour- 
try; and wall not hearken to the infinue if" 
tions of ill men who may abuſe them 
and when they have obtained the contini- 
ation of the army, endeavour to perſuade 
his majeſty and the parliament, to alte 
the preſent government of the church, by 


ment is in its nature oppoſite to monarchy, 
that they maintain a rebellious principt 


vernment more ſuitable and ſubſervient to 

monarchy ought to be eſtabliſhed. 
Now if at this time the preſbyterians 
be true to the intereſt of their country, 
all thoſe who love their country, though 
they be not of that perſuaſion, will ſtand 
by them in future parliaments, when they 
ſhall fee that they oppoſe all things tend 
ing to arbitrary power: but if they aban- 
don and ben their — they wil 
8 fall 
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fall unpitied. They muſt not tell me, 
chat their church can never fall, ſince it is 
he true church of God. If it be the true 
hurch of God, it needs no crooked arts 
o ſupport it. But I hope they will not 
deny that it may fall under perſecution , 
hich they will deſerve, if they go along 
vich the leaſt ill thing to maintain it. 
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JO ſcritto le cauſe della decadenza 
delle coſe di Spagna, de mezzi de- 

biti per riordinarla, dell' intereſſi de pren- 
cipi pretendenti a quella corona, e con 
quanta facilita qualunque prencipe lot- 
eneſſe, potrebbe far progreſſi maſſimi per 
inſignorirſi del mondo; non per favorire 
n governo tanto nocivo agli buoni coſ- 
mi, tanto pernicioſo alla felicità com- 
une degli huomini, quanto e un uni- 
erſale, e quanto ſono tutti i grandi, o che 
fſino republiche o monarchie, dove le 
ichezze e la potenza e ecceſſiva: ma riſ- 
gliando con ſomma ragione tutti gli al- 
i prencipi e ſtati, contra qualunque vi 
retendefſe, ſventare tali diſegni, e diver- 
re dal mondo una tanta rovina. E ſe- 
N 2 guitando 


(180) 
guitando quel proponimento ſarebbe facile 
dimoſtrare quali ſiano li governi ottimi 
che nutriſcono le virtu, e agli huomini 
piu giovano; e quanta occaſione havereb- 
bono i popoli ſudditi alla corona di Spagna, 
morto il loro Re, d' intrarvi, e godere dell 
beni della pace, della liberta, e del buon 
governo. . 
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L' Imperio di Spagna fondamento 
tanto atta per porvi quello del 
mondo, ch'eſſendo in pochi anni, 
forſe in pochi meſi, per mancare il Re 
preſente, tutto oppreſſo dalla ſua mala com- 
pleflione ; ſe di tutti i pretendenti, in un 
tanto imperio più toſto diſordinato, che ro- 
vinato d disfatto, ſuccedeſſe un prencipe 
ſavio e animoſo, è veriſimile che non s' ab- 
baſſarà a minori penſieri. Ho in trapreſo 
dunque diſcorrere dell intereſſi de prencipi 
pretendenti alla corona di Spagna; della 
decadenza delle coſe di quel paeſe, e de 
mezzi debiti per riordinarla e diſporla a 
laquiſto dell' imperio del mondo. 
Non che mi ſia ignota la poca capacità 
mia, e che ſono tanti eccellenti ingegni 
che poſſono meglio prevedere quello che 


N 3 ſia 
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ſia per avvenire dopo la morte del Re pre f 
ſente di Spagna; ma à quel fine che in ma. 
teria tanto grave, intendendo fagionameni i 
varii gli huomini giudicaſſero meglio, h d 
voluto anch io proporre la ſentenza mia: 
nella quale ſe non ſi trovano ſempre Ef 
congetture ottime, fi trovera ſpeſſo quell l 


che pud, indirizzate à eſſe un alto : l 


penetrante ingegno. I 
PER moſtrare adunque ch'un- tato Ct- 


duto poſſa eſſer rilevato di maniera che 
baſtaſſe a ſuperſtruttioni nuove; e pe 
farmi piu chiaro, ſara neceſſario manifeſ. 
tare prima le cauſe della decadenza delk 
coſe di Spagna; & eſſendo la diſgiuntione 
de ſuoi ſtati una delle principali, parlen 
di cambio 0 permutazione di ſtati, rime- 
dio per queſto male efficaciſſimo; - dipoi 
ragionerò delli vari intereſſi de” principi 
ch' aſpirano alla corona di Spagna; de 
mezzi che poſſono tenere per ottenerla 
dell' avantaggi che portarebbono alla 

Spagna; dell oppoſitioni cho trovarebbo- 
no; 1 modi per ſuperarli, e quanta fac 
lità darebbe loro il cambio d' alcuni ſtat 
per 


ehe ai n.. 183. 
per potere, havendo tempo, prepararſi 
ſenza ſoſpetto alla monarchia univerſale; 
ultimamente dimoſtrard, che qualunque 
di queſti prencipi diventaſſe Re di Spagna. 
potrebbe, mediante una impreſa ſopra l A- 
frica; la riforma delle coſe di Spagna, e 
Taquiſto dell' imperio del mare (di tutte 
le quali coſe havra tante e ſi grandi op- 
portunita) far progreſſi i 98 2 
norirſi del mondo. 

Ma avanti ch'io comminci à ragionare 
di queſte coſe, per guadagnarmi una fiſſa e 
occupata attentione, voglio moſtrare ch'un 
Re di Spagna tiene un avantaggio tanto 
grande, quanto niſſun altro prencipe, per 
commandar al mondo; cioe, il ſito di Spag- 
na. E di tanta importanza lelettione 
dun luogo commodo per aquiſtar e con- 
ſervar un gran imperio, ch'ogni altro 
difetto fi può riparare per le leggi, e buoni 
ordini; ma un ſito cattivo è un difetto 
ireparabile. I popoli ſettentrionali non 
hanno mai potuto acquiſtarſi gran impe- 
rio, che laſciando il paeſe loro; Cartagine, 
& Egitto mancando d'un ſito opportuno 

N4 non 
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8 non hanno potuto inſignorirſi del mondo; 
non per altro ĩ Romani perderono la ip. 
noria di quello, che per la cattiva elettione 
che fece Coſtantino di Bizantio per fed: 
dell' imperio. E vero che in queſti tempi, 
quando, mediante le navigazioni lontane 
molti nuovi paeſi e potenti govern; e quaſi 
tutto il globo ci viene diſcoperto; VEgitto 
mi è parſo d' un ſito aſſai commody, 
per commandar al mondo; eſſendo que 
paeſe poſto tra le due grandi continent 
d' Aſia, e d' Africa, havendo il mare Me- 
diterraneo per ſervirſene verſo J Europ, 
& America; e dal altra banda il mare 
Roſſo, verſo l' Oriente; MA i ſterili pack 
e grandi deſerti chi da due bande hb 
ſtringono, e chi, fuor per mare, lo ren- 
dono quaſi diviſo dal reſto del mondo; i 
poter grande d' aſſai governi chi ne ſono 
diſcoſti, e la debolezza de paeſi vicini, b. 
lanciano in gran parte li ſopradetti van. 
taggi del ſito: E per renderlo piu comme 
do, pareva biſognaſſe un canale tra li due 
mari; il quale ne la potenza del antico 
Egitto, ne le richezze de Perſi, ne le for 
2 „ | & 


he il ſito baſſo dell' Egitto non lo per- 


ongiunto il mar Mediterraneo con 1 
Oceano, mi pare che non vi ſia luogo pint 
to e più avantaggioſo per I aquiſto del 
mondo, come anche per la reſidenza d'un 


do, Iprencipe che lo governaſſe, che uno che 
juel I teſſe vicino a quel diſtretto; ſia che fuſſe 
ent Liſboa per conto della ſua riviera eccellen- 


te, o Cartagena porto commodo per le 
Galee, o Siviglia per i ſuoi campi fer- 
liſimi e ameniſſimi, o Vantica citta di 
Cadiz per il ſuo porto e ſito forte, o 

Tanger per il ridoſſo del mare, e il con- 
orno fruttuoſo. Dico adunque, per di- 
moſtrare 1' eccellenza incomparabile di 
queſti ſiti; ch' il diſtretto di Gibraltar 
eſendo quaſi il centro dove ſi riſcontrano 
queſti grandi mari ch' abracciano tutti i 
pack del mondo, porgendo tanta commo- 
dità di traſportar con agio grande, in breve 


for una città chi fuſſe poſta nella vicinanza 
de di 


c A e © ity 
de Mori e Turchi, hanno potuto con- 
durre all' effetto deſiderato; anzi fi dice, 


mette. Ma un canal naturale havendo 
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tempo, li eſſerciti, e proviſioni militari, 
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mondo wecchio, tiene tutto il nuovo 4 
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_ di- quello, poſſederebhe pid che- niflu 
altra, quel avantaggio Srandiſſimo per! 
imperio dell' univerſo. Il che viene ay 
che acoreſciuto di queſts; che conſidera 
do tutti li paeſi chi ſono venuti alla cy 
noſcenza noſtra, è molto difficile il giud. 
care di che banda del diſtretto ſieno paeſid 
maggior importanza lungo irivi del mar 
Per che eſſendo poſto i in ſa Veftremita d 


ponente; dove, anche che ſia diſcoſto, i 
ꝓpuò andare in breve tempo, e variando 
corſo ritornarſene con certi venti, i qui 
ſempre dalla medeſima banda ſpirano; 4 
ſettentrione è la Spagna, il Portogallo, k 
Iſole Britanniche, la Francia, i paeſi Baſ 
Alamagna, e quelli ſtati chi ſopra il min 
Baltico confinano. All Oriente, mediant 
la navigazione del mar Mediterraneo 
acceſſibile la Francia, VItalia, Dalmatu 
Grecia, Moſcovia, I'Afia minore e may 

giore, I Egitto, e Barberia; Al mez:oii dig 
& I Africa, e (paſſato il Capo di buon 
Speranza) India Orientale, e quelli vaſt 
ſimi imperi di Perſia, Mogol, China 
Giappone. E ei 


et have un principe Uintrare in coſi alti 
a»Mpcnfieri; certo è, che i prencipi, o altri che 
anno dato principio alla futura grandez- 


, o fondando nuovi regni e republiche, 
| \-riftocands li caduti, - hanno ottenuto, 


na empre maggior lode, che quelli c impo- 
nar cvano il colmo alla potenza d'eſſi. Per 
a hc gli huomini a quelli che accreſceyand 
0 {Wominio, hanno attribuito quello honore 
o, be alle attioni loro toccava ; ma la gloria 


uella dell' imperio. Vero è che ſono rariſ- 


n gli eſempi de riſtoratori di governi ca- 
lo, Muti; e che la gloria di coloro eccede an- 


ora quella de fondatori delli nuovi: per- 
e queſti, come dice il Macchiavelli, 
Sendovi la materia molto diſpoſta, non 


difſimi e oſtinatiflimi per eſſer invecchia- 


biſogno di molto tempo a purificarſi, *E 
ripigliare la ſua prima virtu ; _ tempo 
E el f è ſog- 
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gel fondatore hanno ſempre ugualiata a 


trovano altra difficulta, che di darvi 
forma conveniente; in luogo che quelli 
altri hanno a riformare diſordini gran- 


ti; poi, la materia tanto corotta, ha 
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è ſoggetto a molti accidenti, de i qui 
la minima. baſta per mettervi- diſordit 
di nuovo. Benche queſto ſia veriflimg 
nondimeno nell' diſcorſo ſeguente ſi d 
moſtrerà, che qualunque prencipe ſam 
e animoſo ſuccedeſſe alla corona di Spagt 

potrebbe non ſolamente porre li fondame 
ti d'una poſſanza formidabile, ma aya 

zarli in modo, che nella ſua vita diveny 
molto gagliarda. Pero per cominciar| 


Tagionardelle coſe promeſſe di fopra ; ex 


dimoſtrar prima le cauſe della decadem 
delle coſe di Spagna; dico che la caſa 
Auſtria per lo matrimonio con quella 
Borgogna, e poi con quella di Spagna, qu 
havevano unite infieme, parte ſimilmen 

per matrimoni, parte per aquiſti, mol 
ricchiflime provincie, per I accidente de 

ſcoperta dell' India, e I elettione di Caf 

quinto all' imperio, fal: ſubito in gra 
dezza ſmiſurata ſenza fatica o travagl 

niſſuno. Ma ſeguitando la ſorte del 

altre coſe humane che di detta manic 

s' accreſcono, non havendo fatto radit 

che baſtaſſe nutrire, o ſopportare tal 
LY mo 


iifetto, non veniſſe in grande decadenza, 
E vero ch' il Re Fernando have- 


randezza di Spagna. Le ſue perpetue 
ratiche e facende producendo molti mi- 


e lunghe guerre che fece nel regno di Gra- 
ada e in Italia felicemente, havevano 
eſo tanto eſſercitati 1 ſuoi ſoldati, e par- 
icolarmente la ſua fanteria, che quanto 
er patire dif agi, come per combattere, 
on trovava al mondo che le fuſſe pare. 


pra della fortuna; e poi, nelli paeſi baſſi 
randezza. Ma havevano ancora eſſe a 


vinando quel imperio, ſpenti in breve 
mpo 1 ſavi conſiglieri e conſigli. Per- 
he inorgogliti di tanta grandezza i pren- 
pi e miniſtri, come ſo fuſſe aquiſtata 

dalle 
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ole, non fu ch in breve tempo, per quel 


** con difficulta la rouina totale | 


72 . qualche fondamento alla futura 


iſtri e huomini di ſtato, maſſimamente 


eſte furono le arme che a Pavia, e ſo- 
ra il fiume d' Elba hanno potuto con- 
urre al colmo della gloria una cos grand 


ſtenere per alcun tempo la ſua cadente 


are gli diſordini che andavano ogni di 
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dalle forze- proprie, & dalla loro vin 
quello che non era altro che I opra dal 
fortuna; e pieni di viſioni, s'intrigaroy 
d'aſſai impreſe, dalle quali non Poten 

Tiſultare altro, che danno. e perdita 0 
maniera che in queſti ultimi tempi, laſf 
ando condurre a la fortuna la ſua fabric 
penſareno baſtaſſe contra tutti i ſuoi colj 
lu loro grandezza d animo, ſenza ( 

rarſi altrimente de i mezzi debiti per ca 
ſervarla. E prima Carlo quinto che hy 
veva una tanta occafione d infignorirſi d 
mondo, conſumò tutto il ſuo temp 
ſcorrendo d' una provincia all altra, ſeny 
alcun diſegno ſaldo, o che fuſſe degno d 
ſuo grado. Ancora che (eſſendo i fit 
ſtati diſgiunti, e la potenza ſua tanto 0 
vidiata) pareva non fuſſe altro rimed 
fuor ch* il ſalire a maggior grandezz 
Perd era la potenza di Filippo tanto -g 
gliarda, che baſtava ancora a nutrire ſpe 
ranze della monarchia del mondo; ma lu 

con tutte le apparenze d'un prencipe 6 
vio, grave, coſtante, aſtuto, politico, no 
metteva ordine a eoſa che fuſſe, anzi di 
ö ordint 


4 di * 
dine in tutto; ne hebbe altio ſucceſſa; 


pence opra della fortuna. Non avezzò i 
poli della Spagna, che dovera eſſere la 


o, ad induſtria niſſuna, ne nell“ agri- 

Mum, ne nelle manifatture, nel commer- 
io, o navigazione z di tutte le quali coſe 
aveva fi grand” opportunità; e di queſts 


npunitamente; aſfalivano le grandiſſime 
aracche, che i fuoi ſudditi non ſapeva- 
mo maneggiare z & eſſendo impoſſibile 


ede e violenze grandiſſime dove piaceva 
ro, come fanno anche hoggi i pirati 
lla medeſima natione. Quello Re e i 
Joi Spagnuoli non vivevano daltto, che 
dle miniere dell' India; I oro e argento 
le quali, paſſando per le loro mani, non 
vivano che ad arrichire i nemici, In- 
el, Franceſi, e Fiamenghi, che forni- 
vano 
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he nell aquiſto di Portogallo, avantaggio 
erar -nte grandiſſimo, ma al tutto ſimil- 
una e quaſi il domicilio delb i imperio 


lima, tanta neceffita. Anzi 1 piccolt 
gui de gli Ingleſi ſcorrevano i ſuoi mari. 


fendere gli immenſi rivi de i ſuoi domi- 
ü per fortezze e guarnigioni, facevano 


ordine nelle coſe d' India, dove audit tem 


continuando i ſudditi ſuoi a diſtriggpin | 


in tutto quel vaſtiſſimo, e prima popolat 


diſordini nello ſpendere, venne quel pri 
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Def delle 
vano loro le n e altre n eceſi 
tà della vita. E perche non 


di Fernando e Carlo furono amizai 
pid di vinti milioni d huomini, (infani 


eterna, danno per molti ſecoli irrep 


. 


poli e rubbare il ſuo oro, come era an 
nuto a Carlo e Fernando per non pena 
a induſtria niſſuna, non haveva, c 
dice un autore Spagnuolo, una Mata 
dis d' entrata permanente, e durabi 


mondo; che ne divenne ſolitudine. R 
queſto dico, e per i ſuoi grandi guaſt 


cipe in gran difficoltà di danari, ed i fu 
ſucceſſori, per Vuſura de Genoeſi e alt 
foreſtieri, in eſtrema povertà, Diflipd 
popoli della medeſima Spagna, (la qual 
Fernando haveva gia ſpogliata di 
rani) per la ſcacciata de Mori dalla G me 
nada, come nemici della fede (coglio pe eine: 
petuo della caſa d Auſtria) per la ripiiﬀſezn 


EI dell' India; per li eſerciti oped th 
- * 
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ü, i quali! in imb era obligats 

rattenere. Perche, non volendo governare _— 

ſuoi ſtati diſcoſti con Vaffettione de popo - — 

j;, mantenendo loro le conditioni vecch j,  * | 
x antichi coſtumi ; ne tenerli per le colo- - - 2 = 

ie, il che era una delli migliori rimedi, 

ni per le forze delle arme introdycendo 

r tutto ordini nuovi è un governo aſſo- 

to, biſognava che fuſſero 1 preſidii, o 

tutto, o per la pid parte dompoſti di | 

pagnuoli: di modo che la Spagna, quale . 

eva tirare molta gente a ſe per tenere Ee 

provincie per la debilità loro più ſuddite, 

ſendo eſauſta d' huomini e danari da 

eſte, divenne al tutto impotente ad a- 

iſti nuovi, ritenendo con difficolta i 

ati vecchi. E queſto faraſſi manifeſto 

r la conſideratione delle guerre de Paeſi 

h, ſtate la cagione più apparente della 

cadenza di Spagna, come ſono anche 

gi: perche per le dicciſette provincie, 

ne per una piagha infiſtolita, tutto .Þ 

nento, che doveva nutrire I imperio di 5 
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w 


coltà e ſpeſa come s è detto, e dovel 


| Diſeorſo delle 
Dreo adunque, come di ſopra, chelay 


olatione de gli antichi privilegi di quai 
Paeſi, volendovi introdurre il governo aſl : 
-luto è Vinquiſitione, era partito mali f 
cattivo, il quale con le crudeltà del Du u 
d' Alva, haveva reſo queſti popoli o oſtiu n 
tiſſimi nemici. Ma era la militia Sp n 
nuola tanto eccellente, che havrebbe I. 
perato facilmente queſta difficolta, na in 
oſtante il ſito fortiſſimo d' alcune di quei ri 
provincie, anchorache il prencipe non Fr 
moſſe per mettervi ordine, ſe non fuſſe, cli pi 
eſſendo la Fiandra dalla Spagna unf! 
diſcoſta; che biſognando con diſagio e ſ gr. 
grandiſſima mandarvi gli eſerciti, non (dc 
lamente quelli, ma ſpeſſe volte gli aun 
non erano à tempo per ſuvvenire alle o im 
ſioni ſubite, che hanno ſempre le impm tene 
della guerre, che gli Ingleſi e e tent 
Gini a quei popoli nutrivano con gr alle 
agio e preſtezza. E tanto fi ee alle 
prencipe, che come ſe la Fiandra fi vend 
diventata il domicilio dell' imperio f 


(dove tutto era condotto con tanta dl 
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era [ui preſente) volle di quivi, non eſſen- 
do ancora ridotti i Fiamenghi, fare guerra 
alla Francia e Inghilterra, come i ſuoi 
ſucceſſori han fatto al Palatinato. Queſto 
tanto errore non ſolo le fece perdere il do- 
minio di ſette di quelle provincie, roui- 
nare 1 ſuoi grandi diſegni in Francia, e 
Inghilterra. ma riduſſe tutte le ſue coſe 
in grandiffime anguſtie: Il che eſſendo 
riconofciuto in queſti ultimi tempi da 
Franceſi, non hanno voluto mai fare la 
pit forte guerra che in queſti paeſi vicini 
a Parigi e al groſſo delle forze loro con 
grande loro avantaggio, e perpetuo danno 
delli Spagnuoli. Non per altro fine laſcia- 
no ancora hoggi alla corona di Spagna un 
rimanente di queſte provincie, che Per 
tenere le arme loro altrove deboli, e impo- 
tenti dell' adoperarſi, e per acreſcere gloria 
alle arme Franceſi. Gli eſerciti Tedeſchi 
ale giornate di Treves e Altenheim ha- 
vendo vinti i Franceſi, habbiamo viſto 

1 loro Re, nella primavera ſeguente an- 
are in Fiandra, per rifarſi di reputatio- 
le. E hoggi per rendere queſta provin- 


cia a d plu gran ſpeſa, e più dannoſa alla 
8 Spagna. | 


* Spagna; eſſendo i ſoccorſi più vicini per 


1965 Diſcorſo delle 
Spagna, toltole la miglior parte del paeſe, Ml « 
laſciano a Spagnuoli molte grande piazze, f 
dove ſono neceſſarii preſidii numeroſi. I. 
Ma acquiſtando i Franceſi quel che reſa p 
della Fiandra, havranno vantaggi fimili 
nello ſtato di Milano ; dove la Francia 
può fare la guerra con più facilita che la 


terra e per mare, dalla Provenza, e Delſ- 

nato che da Spagna: E coſi la Francia, per- 
che fa la guerra con pid vantaggio, la fari 
ſempre ne i ſtati diſgiunti; fin a tanto 
che per la rouina loro la Spagna medeſin 
tutta eſauſta e impotente a difenderſi, ſu 
VP ultima aſſalita. 

Dr tutto che è detto di an reſultan nerf 
che le cauſe della decadenza dell' imperio Wii 
di Spagna ſono ſtate, il mancamento d:conc 
buoni ordini dentro il governo, e Teſlere 
i ſuoi ſtati diſgiunti e ſeparati I uno dal 
altro, intrapoſti quelli vigoroſiſſimi dhe | 
Francia, ſuo perpetuo nemico. Ragione- 
remo prima di queſta ultima, perche part 
ragionevole, che vi fi metti ordine ſenn 
indugio, per la neceffita . che hard | 
you pe che fuccedera alla corona d 

Spagna 


70 
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e, Spagna, d' alienare, ocambiare alcune delle 
„ if foe provincie per altre; e perche lo ſtabi- 
fi. lire nuovi ordini dentro il — ricerca 
ta pid tempo. 
ui Fo R un Sen ingegno, non 1. 
ia Wl 2a grande ſagacità, che il peſo di Spagna 
kh 

* 

lf. 

er 

ara 


& India per Taggivinta di Fiandra e gli 
ſtati Spagnuoli in Italia, diventd pid 
leggiere. Nell' eta noſtra quelli Stati 
hanno quaſi tolto affatto: e ſarebbe ſtato 
ar {YI avantaggio di Spagna, che Carlo quinto 
nto I baveſſe alienato le provincie di Fiandra, 
im aggiungendole all' imperio, o dandole a 
qualunque baſtaſſe diffenderle contra i 


nerſi con una guerra dannoſiſſima ildomi- 
io dalcune di queſte provincie, haveſſe 
conceſſa a tutti queſti popoli la liberta 
loro; o ch' il Re preſente, n' haveſſe ce- 
Juto il rimanente a i Franceſi, pit toſto 
he ritenerli con più vantaggio a queſti. 
an poco vedono gli huomini nelle loro 
ole proprie ; tante, e ſi infinite miſerie 
atiſcono i popoli, per mancamento ſolo 
ona falda refleſſione. Ma perche coſi è; 
| 8 e che 


Francefi : che Filippo, in luogo di rite- © 
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e che pare quaſi ridicolo volere perſuade 
a i principi abandonare ſtati a nemici, 
laſciarne il governo 2 i popoli come ſeefl 
ne fuſſero incapaci; non potendoſi adope. 
rare le colonie, (rimedio in queſto caſo eff. 
caciſſimo) per eſſer la Spagna tanto ſpopo- 
lata, ne niſſun altro che ſia lento, eſſendo 
le coſe di quel reame ridotte in termine 
che biſogna ingegnarſi trovar a queſts 
male un remedio che poſſa produrre il ſu 
effetto ſubito, per dar tempo a fermare 
buoni ordini dentro il governo; penſandoi 
aſſai non ho trovato altro, che Valienations 
o il cambio d'alcune delle ſopradette pro 
vincie contr ad altre d'un fito più com- 
modo per Fimperio di Spagna. 
Ma prima ch io moſtri quali ſiano d 
eſſer queſte, e come f potrebbono fare tal 
cambii ; dird, che le permurationi che! 
fanno delli paeſi per via di cambio, ſon 
molto pid facili, è felici, che quelle ch 
vengono fatte per guerre; le quali uli 
me, per la più parte, con infiniti travag 
e affanni, non ſortiſcono altro effetto, cl 
quello, che per un A trattato, o matrimoniq 

ſens 
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ge ſenza incommodità niſſuna, producano i 
primi: dirò di più, che eſſendo l'oggetto 
e del cambio ſempre T utilità de prencipi e 
pe. popoli, ſi può maravigliare, che ne ſono 
eff. ſtati tan pochi e poco illuſtri eſſempii; ſe 
non fuſſe coſa notiſſima, che Vambitione, 
madre delle guerre, ſia ſempre ſtata pit 
ſorte nelli petti de gli huomini, che le in- 
clinationi piu modeſte, e più utili. Se 
alcuno diceſſe, che nelli cambii ſi trovano 
tanta difficoltà, che, maſſimamente in quelli 
di grand importanza, è coſa imprattica- 


Ions bile; riſpondo, che li cambii tranſigendo- 
pro {i col patto, non fi deve trovare difficoltà 
-on-dove- tutti li contrahenti trovano il van- 


aggio loro; o fe pure ſe ne trova alcuna, 
rocede dalla debilita, e poca grandezza 
d animo dubbio & impotente a pigliare 
artito ſavio & utile nelle coſe di gran 
momento. Di queſto habbiamo un eſſem- 
pio notabile in Filippo tante volte da noi 
memorato di ſopra; quale perſuaſo ch' il 
dominio de Paeſi baſſi gli era a detrimento, 
lienoli per lo matrimonio d' Iſabella con 
Lluciduca Alberto. MA per diffetto di 
| „ ſucceſſione, 
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ſucceſſione, non riuſcendo queſto rimedio 
non le baſto l'animo alienarli in ogni mo- 


do; il che ſarebbe ſtato partito migliore, 


che ritenerſegli di qualunque. F ſe fi di- 
 ceſſech'un Prencipe, o Republica volendo 
alienar una provincia per cambio, o al. 
trimente, quella ne r aquiſtaſſe la libertà 
ſua, e non fuſſe obligata ſottometterſi al 

dominio d' altri, non volendo ſignoreg- 
giarla il ſuo Prencipe proprio; ſi pud re- 
plicare, che una tale provincia trovando 
più ſuo utile (come fi ſuppone) nel ſotto- 
metterſi al nuovo ſignore, che non faria 
ſotto il dominio dell antico, vi acconſen- 
tirebbe ſempre; e che none neceſſario, che 
il ſignore dichiari che la vuole alienare ad 
ogni modo (anche n' haveſſe Vintentione) 
prima che quella conſentiſſe al cambio 
Pero non vi è queſta difficulta nelle pro- 
vincie ſottopoſte al dominio aſſoluto, dove 
il prencipe può far il cambio ſenza la par- 


titccipatione de popoli con la medeſim 


giuſtitia, che la governa aſſolutamente. 

D1 quanto è detto di ſopra, ſegue, che 

| la 46 nk in cambio delli ſuoi ſtati di- 
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giunti (perche le ſono non ſolo inutili, 


ma dannoſi) doveria contentarſi di poco. 


Ma eſſendo queſta una dottrina difficile a 


perſuader a popoli, o a prencipt ; voglio 
proporre il cambio de ſtati, d un valore 
uguale, o non molto inferiore a queſti ; 
ma quanto all' intereſſe di Spagna tanto 
migliori, quanto d'un grandiſſimo danno, 
eda pid un gran bene. Venendo dunque 
a li varii intereſſi de prencipi ch' aſpirano 
a la corona di Spagna; de mezzi che 
poſſono tenere per ottenerla, dell avantaggi 
che portarebbono alla Spagna; delle oppo- 
ftioni che troverebbonoy 4 modi per ſu- 
perarle; e quanta facilita darebbe loro il 
Cambio d' alcuni ſtati, per potere (haven- 
do tempo) prepararſi ſenza ſoſpetto alla 
monarchia univerſale ; dico, che deve il 
Re di Portogallo offrir a congiungere i 
ſuoi domini con quelli di Spagna, ottenen- 
do lui quella corona: e che queſto, tanto 
per gli Spagnuoli, quanto per i Portogheſi 
epartito buono, ſicuro, e facile d' eſeguire: 
Perche non è paeſe nel mondo più commo- 
do alla Spagna, mediante il ſito e molte al- 

| | tre 


203 Ness 4 della. 
tre ragioni, che il Portogallo, il quale 
ſtato baſtante portarle pit volte nelle vii 

cere una guerra gagliarda. Per queſt. 
unione il dominio di Spagna in America, 
del quale ſi debbe far pid conto ch infing 
ad hora non ſe n e fatto, ſarà accreſciud Ml 
dal Brafile ; e havra la Spagna con detto con. 
rona altri luoghi i in Africa, e Aſia, che por 
geranno grandiſſima commodita all aq 
mento del commercio e navigazione, tin 
neceſſario a queſto imperio. E fe li Spa u 
nuoli fuſſino coſi ſavii che ſe le credono, a 
darebbe in tal caſo la loro corte ad habitar 

- aLiſboa; donde loro riſultaria molto utile 
Perche oltre all' avantaggio del ſito bell 
di quel luogho, commodo per il commerci 
e grandiſſime flotte, atto per Vaquiſto di 
mondo, e la reſidenza d'un prencipe chel 
governera come e detto, la lingua e i eb 
ſtumi di Portogheſi differenti da loro ſaru Har 
no ſpenti con ſommo piacere de Portoghtd 
medeſimi, e ogni memoria d'un popolo olÞ 
governo ſeparato. E quel vaſto paeſe ci 
dal mare e de monti Pyrenei è contenu ereb 
diventarebbe un corpo unito, intiero. Mino 
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e (Me i Spagnuoli oſtinati nell opinione loro, ; 
vis. ogliono fermarſi a Madrid, e veriſunile 5 55 
eſt che potrebbono acconciare Vimperio loro - =_ 
ica, i fro di quella, citta ins we: per com- _ - 
fine mandar a r Mes ms. fol wt dg 6 4 | | | 
co-Mnondo. ge ſi — oa i grandi e | | | 
por · N Corteggiani Spagnuoli fara coſa ſpiacevole 
aus edere la loro corte acereſciuta di quella = 
ano Portogallo; e che il primogenito di — | | 
paß; wel Re farebbe loro più grato, accioche ä 
ofſino nella ſua minoranza arricchirſi; | 
può dire fimilmente, ſe li Nè di — = 


u perſuaſi della frode di queſti tali, che 
acquiſtarſi IIndia era neceſfario di- 
ruggere tutti i popoli d'efla, ſentito l in- 
anno, fi foſſero oppoſti all' effuſione del 5 
angue di tanti millioni d huomini, bave- 
ebbono tolto a i ſuoi Spagnuoli il mezzo 
Jarrichirfi ; e che ſe il Re preſenta ha- 
eſſe preſo per moglie ! Infanta di Porto- 
allo ultimamente morta, Don Giovanni, 
gl altri malcontenti della corte, non ha- 
erebbono havuto luogo commodo, e vi- 
. ragiont deli —_ - 
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intereſſi ingiuſti di queſti, ſiano ſtau u 


voleſſe avanzarſi per la virtu. Pero an 


ſoſpetto prepararſi all' imperio del mond 


tanto vicino e nocivo alle colonie e flouſfici 


ne di loro ! E veramente credo che f 1 4 
tutte le occorrenze, la cauſa proſſima dell 
rouina di Spagna. Ma oltre che Ine. 
onamento mio non è per continuare I 
ſuoi diſordini, dico che aſcendendo al round 
un prencipe Tedeſco o Franceſe, li offcllih, 
e governi ſaranno in maggior numero lom 
tolti da 1 nobili di queſte natroni che M 
i Portogeſi : & ch' un Re di Spagna ha 
vendo ad. impiegarſi ſempre in imprel 
grandiſſime, come fi farà chiaro di ſony 
non mancaranno occaſioni a qualunqu 


nendo il Re di Portogallo alla coron m 
di Spagna, ſe voleſſe ſtar ocioſo, e ſen: 


ſara neceſſario che con conſenſo del popel 


di Spagna alienaſſe il Luſſemburgo al in | rge 


perio, per certi feudi in Italia: Oſtenda No 


il rimanente della provincia di Fiandra cilia 


gli Ingleſi per certe iſole che queſti tuffi 
gono in America, e principa Imente 
Giamaica, per eſſer un ricetto a i pin 


EEE dn 


Jandefi per alcune piazze che 


ndie. I paeſi bafſi, tanto vicini a Pari- 


anno un riparo fortiſſimo contra la 


potivo alle dette nationi di ſtar ſempre 


i dopo tante fi lunghe, e infinite miſerie, 
uendo patroni che le proteggeſſero, guſta- 
bono qualche ripoſo. Se alli ſopradetti 
ambii fi poteſſe aggiungere quello di Toſ- 
ana per il Ducato di Milano, e il regno 
Sardegna; la Spagna s aſſicurarebbe d 
ani banda; perche il Porto di Livorno 


cilia, i quali non pervengono ſenza gran- 
lima difficoltà al ſtato di Milano. La 


2 mare: 


ehe de She. 20 
ei india; e tutti li altri paeſi baſſi agli 


America, Africa & Aſia; le quali 

Ja quelle concedute da gli Ingleſi ſaranno 
olto commode per aſſicurare la pace dell! 
e poſti nelle mani di tre tante potenze, 


randezza di Francia: e queſto faria un 


ollegate con la Spagna. I popoli de Paeſi 


reerebbe gran commodita per ricever 
dccorſi, cosi di Spagna, come di Napoli e 


oſcana poſta dietro alli ripari dell' Alpi 
lla Lombardia e del Appennino, farebbe - 
fticilmente offeſa da Franceſi ſe non per 
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mare: A i Fiorentini hora oppreſſi 
dati ecceſhivi- (non havendo il loro pra 
cipe altro rimedio per tenerli ſudditi) d 
venterd più tolerabile la conditione lou 
quando faranno impiegati nella difela iſe 
Iralia contra i Franceſi: I Milaneſi u. 
più ſudditi al governo de Foraſtieri, u 
to da loro abhorrito, haveranno un pr: 
cipe proprio Iraliano che fi tratteners ſen 
pre a Milano. Dirà forſe alcuno che 
Gran Duca non acconſentirebbe mai 
un tal cambio ; e non ſari mai per laſcix 
un dominio, nel quale la fua, famila Man 
antiquata, per andare ad habirare in pon 
eſpoſti a la guerra. Riſpondo, che fa 
paeſi della medeſima provincia, liagi ice 
coſtumi, e religione con quel prencipe Ae 
che la ricchezza del Ducato, e la digi tion 
di Re, con cos] grande augmento del don 
nio, meritano che v'acconſentiſſe. 
accettando queſto cambio, le ſara ut 
proporre un altro al Duca di Manto 
voglio dire, del Cremoneſe e LodeluyWplice 
per il Monferrato, paeſe tanto accondifÞſdet 
allo W di Milano per torre a i Frand 
: 2 * 


comoreggiare. Ed il duca di Mantoua per 


jetti paeſi contigui alli ſuoi, e remoti dalle 
xccafioni di guerra, verra avantaggiato 
ſki, Di queſto modo la Republica di 
inetia, quella di Genoa, e i Prencipi del- 
a Lombardia haveranno mene da temer 
al ſito de i ſtati Spagnuoli in Italia; il 


anno eſſer impiegate nella difeſa d' Italia 


uelle della Toſcana, come e detto. Se ſi 
liceſſe eſſer coſa vana Vimaginarſi ch'un 
Re di Portogallo ſenza la minima preten- 
tione d'alcun diritto alla corona di Spag- 


d' Auſtria, e quella di Francia, le 
due prime del mondo, con altri Prencipi 


li quello che debbono fare i prencipi, in- 


ce di Spagna. 20 
uogo commodo a mettere il piede in Ita- 
lia, e allettamento al Duca di Savoia di 


a richezza, e anche pin per il ſito de ſopra- 


Papa e la republica di Lucca forſe pit che 
hoggi non hanno. Ma le forze che dove- 


ontr a i Franceſi ſaranno accreſciute di 


a vi ſuccedeſſe, maſſimamente quando la 


i pretendono il diritto di ſuccedere; re- 
plico, ch. io non parlo del diritto di ſucce- 
ere; laſciandolo alli Dottori de leggi; z ne 


ſegnamento 
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chi meritaſſe ſcuſa, ſarebbe in tal caſo il N 


del canchero di Fiandra, diſcarica d 
| Nato di Milano, e rinforzata dal regoo 
di Portogallo; con li eſſerciti che a grand 


call arme Franceſi, qualunque volte w. 


da ä pericolo, diventa il primo Re dd 
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| ſegnamento da Teologo; ma di quella che 


hanno fatto e ſaranno ſempre, cioe, a | 
ogni modo, dove Poſſono, occupando pro.. 
vincie a regni vicini, aggrandirſi di qua ol 


lunque maniera. E ſe fuſſe mai prencipe 


di Portogallo; procacciando tanti vantagy 
alla corona di Spagna; la quale ſgravat 


ſpeſa nutriſce nelli ſtati diſgiunti, e le fom 
di Portogallo ſarrebbe otioſa nella Guienm 
e Linguadoca una grandiſſima diverſion 


leſſino aſſalire, I Imperio, I' Italia, li Pack 
baſſi, o l' iſole Britanniche; in luogo che 
hoggi per le ſue perdite continue non fa aluo 
ſe non accreſcer loro ſtati e gloria, comee 
detto di ſopra. Merita anche pid ſcuſa que 
ſto Re; perche ſe qualche prencipe Tedeſo 
o Franceſe diventaſſe Re di Spagna, è qual 


immancabile che non perdi i ſuoi ſtati: Ma pay 


mediante il partito ſopradetto, liberandoſ 


mondo; 


mondo; fd . e "hs od Tndie, 


gloneria dell ultima rivoluzione) faliciſ- 
ſimi. Però quanto alla potenza grande 
delle ſopradette due famiglie pretendenti; 
queſt & circonſtanza favorevole al Re di 
Portogallo, che eſſendo nemici implacabili, 
non s unranno mai contro di lui. Alf 
Imperio, 1 Italia, ai 1 Svirzeri, a la Suecia, 
Danimarca, Pologna e la Turchia —5 
to Labaſſamento della caſa d Auſtria: & 
n il mondo, veder la Francia e 
lle ſperanze di  poſſeder la corona di 
a Mi 

E ANCORA che a gli Ingleſi, Olandeſi 
ur borgheſi, e altri popoli che dal com- 


dita; nientedimeno non s arriſchieran- 
o d' impedirla, per non perdere 1] loro 
i ricco commercio, ch* è quello con la 
pagna, e non dare preteſto alla cattura 
lle immenſe ricchezze de loro merca- 


ni in quel paeſe. n by 
Me NzL 


ſcacciata pet ſempre la guerra) felici; « 
ſuoi nobili e Corteggiani pentitiſi della co 


nercio fanno il lor capitale, I unione del 
octogallo con la Spagna non ſaria tanto 


1 
— 
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Nx ſecondo luogo trattaremo dellii 
tereſſi del Elettore di Baviera; il qual 
per diſtorre l Imperatore dalle preteafig 
alla corona di Spagna che pud. haver p 
i ſuoi figlivoli, e renderſelo 5 te nel 
avanzare il Prencipe di Baviera, nipot 
del detto Imperatore, a quella dignit 
debbe offrire di laſciare Th eredita del 
lettorato e de ſuoi dominii al Arcidua, 
perche non eſſendole favorevole. Ylope 
ratore, non. ſi pud che non ri del 
corona di Spagna per il figlinolq : Ex 
indurlo a quel Pertito, oltre la conſider 
tione del nipote, è è probabile che la Franc 
non s 'opporrebbe tanto a q a 
prencipe quanto a uno che fuſſe della cal 
d Auſtria; ed è partito più ſicuro al ln 
peratore, he la Monarchia di Spagna ful 
di qualunque altro prencipe, che fora 
doſi di continuarla nella caſa d'Auſtria, g 
riſchiare ch'un F ranceſe non diyent 
ſignore. L'Imperatore non deve far po 
conto d accreſcere la ſua caſa de domi 
Baviera, e d' un altro Elettorato. E a 
altri Potentati dell Europa far pid y ar. 
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fin 
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| eaſt di page. 
ure prencpe per f fn Spagns 


6 Baviera che alcuno de 3 8 
xccreſcefle ſtati alla Spagna. 

I. Prencipe di Baviera avenendo als 
orona di Spagna, e volendo farſi ſtrada 


mondo, per dar tempo alle coſe di Spagna 


ardegna con la Toſcana; o, rifutando 
| Gran Duca quel cambio, dare lo ſtato 


Morea e I Iſola di Corſica; che faranno 
xcilmente difeſe, e commode per I Imperio 
el mare Mediterraneo. E eſſendo i Ve- 


la Francia qualunque volta voleſſe aſſa- 
re Italia, E queſto ultimo cambio può 
\ fimil caſo farſi dal Rè di Portogallo. 


P 2 Franceſi, 
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o che fuſſe o della caſa d Auſtria, o 
Couedla Francia, s pit: toſto il Prencipe 
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anche lui, ſenza ſoſpetto, al Imperio del 
i ciordinarſfi, dovera, con il conſenſo del 


ſuo popold, alienare gli Paeſi baſſi nel moda 
pra detto; e far il cambio di Milano e 


Milano a i Venetiani e Genoeſi per la 


etiani e Genoeſi tanto rinforzati in Lom 
acdia, ſaranno un oſtacolo grandiſſimo 


la pid toſto che lo ſtato di Milano reſtaſſe 
carico alla Spagna, e deſſe occaſione a 
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Franceſi, Tedeſchi, Suizzeri e al Duca d 
Savoia di perturbare la pace d Italia, e fi- 4 
ceſſe grado per aſſalire gli altri dominii 
Spagnuoli in quel paeſe, doverà eſſere alie- . 
nato in ogni modo; o dividendolo tri i Ah 
vicini, o concedendo a quel popolo la loro þ 
liberta, e congiungendolo | con i Suizzeri, il © 
per oſtacolo invincibile a'i Franceſi tute 
volte che voleſſino aſſalire Italia. 
SR da gli Spagnuoli veniſſe accettato i 
Duca di Savoia per Re, potrebbe portar 
loro vantaggi grandiſſimi; perche congi- 
unti i ſuoi domini col ſtato di Milano, e 
poſſedendo i paſſi delle Alpi, ſarebbe padre 
ne in Lombardia, e (compreſe le iſole d 
Sicilia e Sardegna) Rè delle due terze d u. 
lia: donde non meno che dalla Spagna me 
deſima, potrebbe far teſta a qualunque! 
aſſaliſſe. Dira alcuno ch'il Papa, i Vene 
tiani, Genoeſi, il Gran Duca, e gli al 
tri Potentati d'Italia, ingeloſiti d una tat- 
ta grandezza, fi collegaranno per oppotſii 
tal diſegno. Ma quando fi collegaſſer 
non vorrebbero chiamare ſubito arme fv 


5 reſtiere in Tralia — a quel pack 
| : qual 


coſe di Spagna. 1g 
quaſi ſempre fatale) per diſtruggere una 


— grandezza ſorſa ſenza moſſa d armi; ma, 
„bene a porvi termine che non accreſceſſe: 


rche era pin da temere Carlo quinto e 


divenuto Re di Spagna, e una tale gran- 
oe E dezza ſara piuttoſto la ſicurtà d' Italia 
contra le arme de Franceſi; ſendo tempo 
chiamarle, quando non contento del anti- 
co dominio della caſa ſua, e di quello de gli 
dpagnuoli in Italia, queſto prencipe voleſſe 


pacſe, E Todio implacabile trà le due 
aſe di Francia e Auſtria impediendole a 
ongiungerſi contro di lui, farebbe la ſua 
curti, Ma volendo procacciarſi tempo 


arebbe alienare i Paeſi baſſi nel modo ſo- 
radetto, e cambiare il Cremoneſe e Lo- 
deſano per il Monferrato. 
IL mondo tutto s opporrebbe alle preten- 
oni del Delfino; nondimeno il padre deve 
ar ſembiante alla prima di voler ſoſtenerle; 
finche gli Spagnuoli accettaſſino pit facil- 
nente e il Duca di Berria per Re: il quale ri- 
7 cevuto 


ie Filippo ſuo figliuolo, ch un Duca di Savoia 


attentare ſopra alcun altro ſtato di quel 


li penſar a la monarchia del mondo, biſog- 
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cevuto da loro fark nuke h e g 
delle duoi imperii di Francia e Spagna don Ml. 
ogni faciltl. Diranno i Franceſi eh eſſen. F 

do neceſſario provedere d'un fucceſſore is N 

- corona di Spagna, e ſendo il diritto neu Wl 
perſona del Delfino, nondimeno il loro Ri 
come chriſtianiſſimo, per opporſi all effui. 
one di ſangue de Chriſtiani ; per non dare ol 
occaſione a guerre immortali, e riempm EU 
il mondo dello ſpavento che ſara. per ſuſd- 
tare una tal ſucceſſione, fi contenterà chi 

ſuo nipote il Duca di Berria ſia rice 
per Re; e che lo mandera in Iſpagna na pre 

ſolamente ſenza eſerciti, o alcuni huomin 
militari, ma con la ſola ſeguita de ſuoids 
meſtici; i quali (eſſendo lui ricevuto & nen 

; gli Spagnuoli ſopra confini) ſi tornerannt 
l tutti in Francia, ſenza che un ſolo paggi 
1 rimaneſſe nella Spagna: che tutto Pavar 
= | taggio che ne riſultarebbe alla Francia fa 
1  honore di dare un Re alla Spagna, 
| auale havendo gli medeſimi interreſſi cu 
| I Spagnvoli, li ſeguitera ſempre. Parol 
L dorate! E ſe con queſto doramento « 
S _m_ foporifera poſſono addormentarep 
= i | |  Spagnuoli 


1 debe egi, E. 
9 tutti; o riempiendo i lots 5 
dominii d' eſereiti Francefi, ſotto preteſto 
daiutarli quando fuffino aſſaliti dalla caſa 
dAuſtria, o per mille altre maniere le- 
quali è al tutto ſoverchio diehiarare. 


oli Spagnuoli, ma tutti gli altri popoli dell 


R Britannico e la Republica d' Olanda (i 
quali ſoli poſſono) ſiano malleyadorrdella 
Francia, dando fede ehe quel reame non ſi 
prevalera in alcun modo della ſucceſſione 
del Duca di Berria alla corona di Spagna; 
1 quale libero in quel imperio, diventara 
nemico della Francia, quanto qualunque 
Frencipe Auſtriaco. Diranno di pid ; che 
ficendo queſta malleveria, liberaranno non 
ſolamente gli altri ſtati dell' Europa, ma 
ſe medeſime d' una guerra dannoſifſima: 
Che, eſauſti di danari, e ſendo il com- 
mercio unico rimedio per rihaverne, deb- 
bono in ogni modo conſervare la pace. E 


B. 3 EB FSE S 


reramente la mala amminiſtratione della 
N baſſata guerra, principalmente nelle coſe del 
5 P 4 mare 


Pero per addormentare non —— „ 


Europa, proporranno anche i Franceſi, chili . 
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n l ; 


mondo. 


=: | Diſerſps Jelle 
mare & maneggio de danari publici, ,puz 


con ragione torre la volontà a gli 1 he 
di ricomminciar la guerra in Fiandn Wl: 
(Jaquale ſarebbe tanto pernicioſa a quelà q 
natione, quanto il non opporſi alli diſegni Wc 


di Francia con ogni loro forza navale Ja. 
Ma, oltre che i Franceſi con le loro ma-. R 
neggi imbrogliando gli Ingleſi con gli O- fo. 


landeſi, o gli Ingleſi tra ſe medeſimi (cole no 
non troppo difficili) riuſcirebbe quella mal- ¶ ut 
leveria vana, pare che vi ſia qualche ve. cor 
leno naſcoſto, che corrompendo li 1 negoti 
di quelli paeſi, ſarà per precipitarlii in ogni ür 
modo. Di maniera che in queſto cortot ¶ Nala 
tiſſimo ſecolo (eſſendo tanto peggiorau 


ogni conditione d' huomini, 1 quali fi laſc· dare 
ano ingannare non per difetto di ſcienza {mat 


ma di virtù) quel groſſo inganno dell Ne uc 
Francia può forſe riuſcire ; maſſimamente r: 
eſſendo i popoli dell' Europa impoveriti e Nee 
ſtracchi della guerra; pur che la Francis 
a i Corteggiani non riſparmi danari, ne «Wnini 
prencipi promeſſe d'aiutarli a torre la l-: Ninci 
berta a ſudditi e vicini, e bandirla deln 


M 
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+ Ma ſe queſte aſtutie de Franceſi non 
es il ſucceſſo deſiderato (benche 
E poſſono ſperare dal abandonamento di 
queſto ſnervato ſecolo) e che ſi trevino 
florzati e procedere pit ſcopertamente 
(non volendo gli Spagnuoli il Duca per 
Ne) poſſono con groſfiſſimi eſſerciti e 
fotte, aſſalire lo ſtato di Milano, il Reg- 
oe vo, la Sicilia, e la Sardegna, collocando 
al- Nutte le loro ſperanze nella preſterza della 
ve- Wiconquiſta, per prevenire 1 Tedeſchi: E 


ot inc! medeſimo tempo facendo guerra defen- 
ni Miva nelli Paeſi baſſi, e laſciando perdere 
rot, alcune piazze a gli Ingleſi e Olandeſi, per 
rau ¶addormentare quei popoli, poſſono man- 
aſci- ¶ care un eſercito piccolo per non eſſer affa- 


nato) ma di gente lettiſſima in Iſpagna : 
euccellando anche gli Spagnuoli colla mo. 
del Duca di Berria a la teſta di queſto 
ſercito, verranno a capo de loro diſegni: 
e gli Spagnuoli con la perdità de loro do. 


ne nini in Italia, diventaranno anch' effi Pro- 
a l. incia: perche ricevuto il Duca di Berria 


on eſſercito, i Franceſi diſporranno ogni 
ola in Iſpagna a loro voglia. | 


E PER 


as Dyer 4, 


cambio poſſono facilmente ſcaceiarlo di 
uti; perche pervenendo Milano, Napdi 


ſarà prencipe molto più precario nelli it 


dal ſuo popolo; ma ſe fi governa col ſennd 


gli Oltramontani) liberato, le ſarà fedelt 
f n 


E enn ritenerſi gran parte d Italia cd 
eſctuſione di Todeſchi, e con le meno ſo 
ſpetto degli Italiani, poſſono accordarſ co 
Duca di Savoia; il quale ſtabilito Re d 
Napoli da loro, cederà i ſuoi dominii an 
tichi alla Francia: e fe rifiutaſſe queſts 


ſuo ſtato. MA non è veriſimile che lo rig. 
Sicilia, e Sardegna nelle mani de Franeeſ 


ti vecchi, che ſe in Napoli ſtabilito fule iſ" 
Poſſedendo Napoli havrà non ſolament che 


titolo di Re, ma reame ricchiflimo e d 


litioſo. E vero che la ſua famiglia è ant 
quata nelli dominii vecchi e molto ama 


non ha da temere dalli nuovi ſudditi, qui lue 
ſono della medeſima provincia, lingua, o ep. 
ſtumi e religione : e quello paeſe reſtitiu . 
alla vera degnita d'un regno, havendo pre: 


Cipe proprio & Italiano, non eſſendo pi N pi 


predato da Governatori, e-doppo ducen 
anni di ſervitù da Barbari (cos! chiamanglf © 
uc 
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I queſto modo il Re Cheilüasdmd 
oongiungendo do ſtato di Milano con ia 
rancia, mediante la poſſeſſionede ĩdominũ 
del Duca di Savoia di qua e di A delle 
Alpi, pigliarà piede on tanto ſorm in 
alia, che ſarà molto difficile ſcacciarlene. 
La Sicilia e Sardegna, eſſendo iſole, faran- 
xo facilmente difeſe, e non daranno tanta 
geloſia, quanto ſe ritenendoſi Napoli, alie- 
nafſe quelle iſole al Duca. Ne può temet 
i M che quel prencipe ſi collegaſſe con gli 
teri Dunn Dann per aſſalirlo; Per- 
þ 3 la Sicilia per pigliaclo addoſſo = 
arcbbe pericoloſo a un prencipe nuovo nel 
governo, rinunciare alla ſua amicitia, cer- 
are altri amici, e dare preteſto quantun- 
ve minimo a perturbationi nuove in un 

popolo tanto vario e mutabile. 
MA con tutto queſto e fuor d ogni dub- 
bio, ch' il Papa, i Venetiani, e le minori 
1 publiche d'Italia collegandoſi col Impe- 
oe i Svizzeri ſaranno per impedire queſto 


ach ificile 2 A Italiani; la guerra 
| ; d Italia 


abilimento de Franceſi in Italia. Ecaſs 
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_ Franceſe; ed è il paeſe molto impedin 


 principalmente VImperatore, e il Bavarck 


nd neceſſario alla Francia, d'offrire a | 
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Spagna a conditioni dette di ſopra. 


magna, e il Ducato di Milano, ſarann 
vicini per darſi ſoccorſo mutuo, contro | 


. 1 
7 ft , 5 


altro ch' il * e havendo meſſo u 


e tet top 77, 


ho * 
N 
2 * 2 . 
. 1 6 131 4 
2 9 n # 
4 £ * 4 , 
— * 
* 
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& Iralia-ifiata ſempre farale alle ara 


da monti e fiumi. Poſſono i Todeſchi, 


che ſono i pid vicine, e ambedui oreten. 
denti alla corona di Spagna, collegati con 
Suizzeri e ſcendendo dalle Alpi; inondat 
la Lombardia con tanti eſerciti, che f 
pentiranno i Franceſi d haver mofa k 
guerra in quel paeſe. | 

E SAREBBE forſe non ſolo e 


Elettore di Baviera lo ſtato di Milano 
col patto d' eſſer poſta da lui nella poſſeſſ. 
one de Paeſi baſſi Spagnuoli. Ede probabi 
che V'Elettore può accettare queſto partity 
ſe IImperatore ricuſaſſe acconſentire chil 
Prencipe Elettorale otteneſſe la corona d 


ſtati appartenenti al Elettore nell' Als 


Imperatore, o qualunque potentato d lu 
lia ! aſſaliſſe. I Franceſi non poſſedend 


potente 


potente prencipe in lala, darebb 
zo ſoſpetto delle arme loro: E in 
modo tenendo i Todeſchi 1 e gua 
agnato un collegato cos poderoſo W 
lla caſa d Auſtria come è I Elettore di 
Baviera (il quale raddopiava quaſi ſem- 
re le forze di quella caſa in Alamagna) 
oltandoſi contra la Spagna, e non havendo 
vid ad eſſer impediti in Italia, trovarebbono 
nolto commodo d haver affortificate le 
alle con li Paeſi baſfi Spagnuoli, contr' | 
lla Gran Bretagna e Olanda. 
Ped ſe la Francia in niſſun modo p po- 
fſe ſpiccare il Bavareſe dall antiea amici- 
della caſa d Auſtria, ſara obligata, ri- 
eendoſi Napoli, far dono dello ſtato di 
va Whilano al Duca di Savoia, il quale per 
ona nichi e nuovi dominii divenuto poten- 
* 1 imo in Lombardia, ſarà confederato fe- 
A "Wilidimo contr* i Todeſchi. E i Franceſi 
ar: * olſedendo il Regno di Napoli darebbero 
2 ninor geloſia a gli Italiani, che fe poſſe- 
15 7 lefſero la Savoia, le Alpi, il Piemonte e 
= lano, Paeſi congiunti e contigui alla 
rancia, la quale di queſta maniera po- 
1 trebbe 


art v, 


222 


degli Inglefi e Olandef, dulce bam 


* 
* $7369, Y 


mare per le potentiſſime armate di Fra 
delle Indie e del mare Mediterraneo po 


r. Per tanto la Potenza del Re Chriſti 
niſſimo ne noſtri tempi è diventata tani 


di Spagna, biſogna ch' aſpetti d havere 


| Difeurſ dell | 
trebbe efficurarſi delle cas dlealia Bj 
Todeſchi non havendo forze di mate no 
poſſono opporſi alle arme Franceſi in 
pagna; quale havrà ſempre influenza ma 
ſima a titar dopo ſe gli altri ſuoi domini 
Pxxò ſe rinunziando i dominii mini Spap 0 
nuali in Italia a Todeſchi e aner 
Franceſi diventaſſino ſignori di £ 
6 de domini Spagnudli nelle Indie, p porte 
ranno danno grandiffima al commercy 


giorno venendo meno, quelle nationi i 
pochi anni faranno- affatto ſcacciati di 


cia, alle quali hoggi non manca altro < 
quel numero di marinari, ch'il comer ny It 


gerd loro, ſenza parlare delle richem ont 
di queli commerci, e delle miniere di Pe | 


formidabile, che s haveſſe diſegno d' inſg 
norirſi di qualunque parte della monarchi 


mondo — contra di lui, ecceti 
DG: 5th fo 


2 
forſe alcuni prencipi a quali n 


un parte delle ſpoghe. 19558 
Ep è tanto potente nel mare 1 R Bri- 


annico per le flotte d'Inghilterra e Olanda, 


223 


onquiſta d America, ma darla ſturba- 
mento maſſimo in quella di Spagna medeſi- 
m, liberandola dall“ aſſedio delle flotte 
Franceſi, che è probabile ſenza qualche 
urtito molto avantaggioſo a i ſuoĩ popoli e 


America ſettentrionale agli Ingleſi (nella 
ale hanno di gia molte colonie) riti- 
ndo quelle di Francia; e agli Olan- 
&f{ i domini Spagnuoli nella India Ori- 
rale, e quel che reſta alla Spagna ne Pae- 
i baſh Se ſi diceſſe eſſer queſte ſuppoſi- 
oni e dimande intolerabili; riſpondo, 
v abbracciando il RE Chriſtianiſſimo 
utti li dominii Spagnuoli, le perderebbe 
ti; che ho moſtrato che le guerre in 
alia ſono molto difficili, e quaſi impra- 
uchi labil a Franceſi; che queſte conceſſioni 
ere! 
ECetl 
fol 


re conditioni inferiori, ſe non voleſſe 
2 che 


e potendo non ſolamente impedirlo nella 


quelli d Olanda, non ſarà per ſoffrire che © 


Re Britannico (il quale non può accet- 


; eſſendo veriſimile che la Francia: 


congiungere li duoi Imperii. E veramei 


ſotto la preſente ſervitù, ch* il on | 
non havrebbe gran difficoltà d'e 


I ditione, che la Francia haveſſe govern 


mente i Spagnuoli, ma tutti gli altri pt 


224 Difearſo alle 
che gli Ingleſi e Olandefi 1 | 
mare come e detto) faranno ogni 52 
cile al Re di Francia, la quale fi ri 
anch aſſai; perche poſſedendo Mes ol 
la Francia, la Spagna è YAmerica Meridi 
nale, pud col tempo facilmente inſi gnoriſſ 
del mondo, come ſi farà chiaro di — | 
queſto anche ſenza Vavantaggio di coll 
care la ſedia del Imperio in Ipagna; 10 


piena di popoli, vorrebbe ottornetreck a 
fpopolata Iſpagna. Ma ſe voleſſero 
conſentire a queſto partito, pare coſa fac 


re ſono diventati tanto vili i 'Francd 


un tal diſegno, mediante quella by col 


tori Franceſi. Ma una tale riſolution 
parerebbe agli Spagnuoli coſa tanto it 
credibile, che quando fuſſe preſa con in 
tiera ſincerità, non ſi per ſuaderebbono m 
che fuſſe altro ch inganno; e non ſol 


55 | = a 


dl vopporrebbono. Oltre ch' a gli] huo- 


Tanimo a un coſi gran diſegno; eſſen- 


oria eterna per cole di grandezza ſtraor- 
inaria, come per quelle di vera virtù. 


adenti, L'Arciduca pare un ſucceſſore 
olto acconcio : eſſendo della medeſima 
ia con il Re preſente, eſſendo neceſſario 
ntinuare in quella la corona di Spagna, per 
utrapeſare al poter ecceſſivo della Fran- 
; oltre che non aggiunge altra ſtato alla 
agna ; ne altre amiſtadi fuor di quelle 
e godi hoggi. E veriſimile ch' eſſendo 
la medeſima caſa, ſara come i ſuoi pre - 
cefſori prencipe pacifico; non ſara in- 
rata coſa alcuna; il mondo non s accor- 
a che la Spagna habbia mutato Re; e 
Imperatore facendo pace con la caſa 
A g deſſe al Bavaro alcune pi- 
r ſopra il Reno, per renderlo ſempre 
nico alla Francia, non havra ! Arciduca 


or ro nimico ch' i Franceſi. Di modo che 
p W-<dendo. all Imperio di Spagna per 


mezzo 


coſe di Spagna. 225 
nini, e maſſimamente a prencipi, non 


non meno impotenti a laſciare di ſe me- 


PROCEDIAMO a ragionare degli altri pre- 
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rentadi in Alamagna; ne queſts uli 


526 Dito dell ; 
mezzo di quelli prencipi che non yornh 
bono mutazioni in Europa dopo Fg. morn 
del Re di Spagna, e quietata ogni cal 
per prepararſi all' Imperio uabrenid, » l 

ha altro cambio a fare che quello de pad 
baſſi Spagnuoli nel modo detto di fop 
eſſendo neceſſario ritener lo ſtato di Mi 
0 per haver ſoccorſo dal padre. 
In tutte le pretentioni alla coron 
2 Spagna eſſendo il capitale eſſer voluto x 
ne e chiamato da Spagnuoli medeſimi, 
veriſimile che la caſa d' Auſtria, cu 
antiquata in quel paeſe, havra emp 
molti parteggiani; la cafa di F rancls 8 
li nemiſtadi paſſate e l. incomportabii 
d' humort pochi; e che la parte d aki 
Grandi di Spagna corrotti da danari Fn 
cefi ſparira alla morte del Re. Pero 
cedendo un- Prencipe France, 
fuſſe alienato d' animo dalla ſua Ker 
diventaſſe rurto Spagnuolo, non fret 
dd tanto ſoſtegno alte coſe di Spagna, qu 
to un prencipe ch haveſſe amiſtadi e 


| 
| 
ta 
a 


* tamo, 1 un n 


u che & veriſimile che li Spagnudti 
ecards Furie con le inclinationi loro, 
funde per effrir al Imperatore, che me- 
: te la eongiuntione de fuoi dominii 
ii alla corona di Spagna, fenzd 
pose mai pid eſſer alienati da quella, 


E vero eh' una tanta potenza ſatà 


bela d' Auſtria ne perderia la dignità 
» quella cafa per I aggiunta de canti 
mt, E non faranno 1 Todeſchi mai 
fare Imperatere uno della caſa di Fran- 


choffime, e inſieme quella di Europa; 


e ſaraà più facile ad un tal Imperatert 

„a deboli Veneriani, o mutabili In- 

fi. Non havranno da temere i To- 

Ii tuna rake potenza, fendo la Fran- 

pet ne foſtr ĩ pt divenura potemiſſima. 
Q 2 Dira 


ce di Spagha, Buy 


etarebbono He de Romani per lere 


Ie invidiata'e temuta; darebbe gran 
bl 4 1 Todefchi; & è veriſunile che 


xriale, divertum a eſſa guaſi propria. 
wi f {confolaredbe di quella perdura 


mi pit: rafts uno della loro natione, | 
tener la bilancia tra queſte due caſe 
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Dirà forſe alcuno che la Spagna di dimand 


tranto, che una tale congiuntione de ft 


8 Cartagena, per eſſer vicina a IItalia, 
oppoſti. 


ſopra i Regno di Napoli; ma mam 


228 Dj iſeorſo dill 


un prencipe che vi faccia la ſua reſideng 

e IAuſtria un altro per opporſi a be Ott 
manni ſopra il Danubio: Riſpondo, d 
dalla Sicilia e Regno di Napoli 1 Potrel 
bono mandar ſoccorſi coſi preſti e poten 
nelli paeſi vicini di Croatia, Boſnia, R: 
cia, Schiavonia, e Ongaria ; ed i mare 
mi di Grecia infeſtare con tanto agio, ma 
ante un' armata navale trattenuta a ( 


ſopradetti ſarebbe mezzo baſtante a roui 
re I Imperio di Turchi; e ch' un tanto] 
ancorache non faceſſe ſcorrerie perpen 
come face va Carlo quinto, non deve tu 
ſepelirſi in Iſpagna all' imitatione di Fil 


ſecondo. Ma deve ancora queſto prencghl p; 
ben che ſaria tanto potente, alienare d pre 
nel modo ſopradetto quel Canchero di ch 


andra, e poner la ſedia del Imperio fy 


quelli ſtati ch'al Imperio de Turchil 


"$ 
HANNo i Pontefici 1 prexenl 


4 


re 
0 d 
io fl 
alia, 
chi i 


erenl 


Dall 
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ji forze militari per inſignorirſene. Ne 
d hoggi tanta la loro autorità, che, ſe 


lcuno de pretendenti alla corona di Spag- 


a gli voleſſe ceder quel reame, baſtaſſe a 
enderle coſa equivalente a tanto dono. 
Di privati pretendenti alla corona di 


pagna non è niſſuno, che ſia venuto alla 
mnoſcenza mia, fuor del Duca di Medina 


i, diſceſo d'Alfonſo diſeredato: ma non 
veriſimile che ne lui, ne alcun Vice-RE 
pagnuolo poſſa inſignorirſi della monar- 
bia di Spagna, o alcuna parte d' eſſa; 


che ſono tanti prencipi potenti, quali 
flotte e eſſerciti commandano, per im- 


dirli : e che de privati niſſuno vuol ce 
re tanto grado al altro. 

Pxxò non e coſa che poſſa dar piu faciltd 
prencipe che ſuccedeſſe a quella corona, 
che ſia più atta à liberare i popoli di 

gna dallo ſpavento e i diſordini orri 
, ch altrimente ſono per avvenire a la 


orte del Re preſente, quanto E, ch'ordi- © 
ſe lui dello fhicceſloge nella ſua vita; 


ncipalmente ſe faceſſe ſavia elettione. 


che per la ſua authorità ſarebbe deter- 
Q3 mio 
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230 Diſcorſe delle 4d 
minato it ſue popolo; e malte ceſe fi ny 
tranno fare per prevenire diſegui cant 
rij; maſſimamente i cambii tanto noceſl 
rü alle coſe di Spagna, + quali ſarany 
difficitiflimi ad eſſeguirſi da un. prencin 
nuovo nel governo, per le varie viſi 
de popoli, che conſiderando pity & ne 

che le coſe, mormoreranno contra un 
mutationi fatte d'un foreſter: In luq; 
che eſſeguiti queſti cambii PEE il goven 
preſente di Spagna, ii nuovo Re 1 
trovera altra difficoltà ch' il rrasferich 
quel reame, 

Ho parlato come hanno da governat 
Prencipi ſopradetti per attenere: la corg 
di Spagna; delli avantaggt che poxtar 
bono a quella; dell oppofitioni, e we: 
per ſuperarle, e della facilià ch il cam 
d alcuni ſtati darebbe loro per haver tem 
a riordinare le coſe di Spagna, Rh ara 
ſenza ſoſpetto alla monarchia u 
. Refta ch io difcorri delle modi * 
de tener il prencipe che ſuceedeſſe alla 
rona di Spagna per ottener a fe grandul 
2 e far ſtrada a ſuoĩ ſneceſiori 

2 Impe 
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pare — allungar queſto ragiona- 
mento, dimoſtrando che la Francia preva- 


ancorache non aggiungeſſe alli ſuoi ſtati 
altri dominii che la Spagna e I America 
meridionale, come e detto di ſopra, po- 
trebbe facilmente con quella aggiunta in- 
fpnorirfi del mondo; nientedimeno per li- 
berarmi di quel che hd promeſſo, dirò, che 
habbiamo viſto il Re Chriſtianiflimo du- 
rante I ultima guerra, far teſta a tanti 
prencipi, che baſta provare che con detta 
zyiunta, la quale porta feco le miniere di 
Peru, ſaria troppo più potente che tutti 
zi altri prencipi dell' Europa. Laſciando 
aunque indietro il raglonare di queſta 
ute, come coſa ſoverchia, parlerò ſola- 
nente de mezzi che deve tenere qualun- 


are altro pretendente otteneſſe la corona di 


pagna, per far ſtrada a ſuoi ſucceſſori al 
he mperio univerſale. þ>>ﬀ>©. 

We fa o ſtabilire buoni ordini dentro un 
diff > diſordinato è coſa difficile, per le 


22 dette di ſopra, e richiede grandiſſi- 


pe Q4 ma 


Impe rio del mondo. E prima non mi 


lendofi del inganno del Duca di Berria, 


: 41 fece otioſo, ſenza ſoſpetto d'efler im- 


1 Diess delle 
ma deſtrezza ; maſſimamente quando if 
prencipe è foreſtiero, e nuovo nello ſtay 
che deve riformare. Conſiderato queſts, 
non poſſo far meglio, che proporre ad un 
tale leſſempio del Re Catolico Fernando, 
del quale il ſopracitato autore nel ſuo lib 
del prencipe dice coſi; Coſtui fi pu 
< chiamare quaſi prencipe nuovo; perche 
d'un Re debole è diventato per fama, e 

« per gloria il primo Re de 1 Chriſtian, 
Egli nel principio del ſuo regno aſſalt)iſqu 
la Granata, e quella impreſa fu il for- 
damento dello ſtato ſuo: In prima, e 


« pedito; tenne occupati in quella li ai 
* mi de Baroni di Caſtiglia, li quali pen- 
« ſando a queſta guerra, non penſavano 
© ad. innovare ; e lui acquiſtava in queſto 
© mezzo ripotezione e imperio ſopra di eri 
loro; che non ſe n'accorgevano. Poufel 
© nutrire con danari della Chieſa e de po- iuult 

« poli gli eſſerciti; e fare un fondament 
© con quella guerra lunga alla militia ſua ¶ Perc 
la quale dipoi I'ha honorato. Eſſempio cu 

r e molto accommodato ala 
rs By conditions | 


- 


endo imitare 3 Re aon fare a | 
ſto, ¶ ua prima impreſa contr' a 1 Mori di Bar- 


heria. Vero &, che le guerre in Africa ſono: 


un 
do, Midifficili; è le impreſe de Chriſtiani in quel 
bro peeſe hanno poco riuſcito; ma la cagione 


(tata per haverle fatte leggiere, ſenza: 
orza baſtante, & male ordinate. » 
Is queſta guerra contr a infedeli non 
1a impedito da niſſuno; non dara a 
3 Prencipe Chriſtiano geloſia : 
; Chieſa, e tutta Italia daranno danari: 
fo popoli ne contribuiranno volontieri 
er tale impreſa, e non fi può fare coſa 
Iv utile, e commoda per la Spagna; per- 
ie, mediante la conquiſta de regni di 
Fez e di Morocco, paeſi tanto fruttifert 
: yicini, verra il Domicilio di queſt? im- 
rio ad eſſer raddoppiato dall' altra banda 
iel diſtretto. Ma gli avantaggii che ne 
iſulteranno mentre dura la guerra, ſaran- 
o molto piu conſiderabili che Vacquiſto , 
xerche, come dice il noſtro autore, tenendo 
ccupati li animi deꝰ ſuoi ſudditi, penſa- 
anno a quella guerra, e non ad innovare; 
acquiſtara 


oe di — an” | 


|  quellipopoli alf agricoltura, alle arti me 
caniche, e al comercio. Per ripepolat 


e la ſomma neceſſita. E veramente è᷑ pi 


3% Die a 
acquiſtarà riputatione, & imperio fog 


dĩ loro, che non ſene accorgeranno; fat 


fondamento con quella guerra alla milita 


ya; e quello che di ogni altera cola pi 


le dara autoritâ, e eredito baſtante, a is 


trodurre nuovi * nelle F Spagn 


( 
; 
0 
importa, la riputatione di tanta impri A d 
0 
n 
0 


i 

| ProcepenDo dunque a quell Eneceſ 
rio prima adoperare debiti mezzi per rips 
polare la Spagna, e India, avezzand 


la Spagna e India, fi poſſono adope 
molti mezzi ; ma e coſi grande il mane 
mento de popoli, che ſaranno tutti per f. 
re effetto dopo ſecoli; fe non intervien 
toleranza per tutte le religioni. Non m 
fugge Toppoſitione che fara fatta dayi 
Ecclefiaſtici, i quali per gli intereſſi lon 
particolari (alieni dallo ſpirito di pace, 
dell' Evangelio) ſono nemici mortali a tut 
quelli chi non fi ſottopongono al arbiti 
loro; ma fi può opporvi la ragion di ſtat 


che 


ogle di Snus. 


(came ne fone begs) molti d' eſſi) laſeino 
\ Franceſi queſte errore fatale al governo, 
< travagliare o affliggere i popali per eauſa 


non ſiano d' una medeſima opinione in 


ce ſapo ſtati tanto più ſciocchꝭ, che 
don hapno pute imparare, per F eſpe 
nenza degli Spagnuoli. Ma queſti pigli- 


6 riemperebbo de. popoli, e la Spagua di- 
ventaria popolatiſſima; il che & 12 


badamenta haſtante a ſopportate grand 


kde molta gente, della medeſima maniers 
che fece il noſtro Redenioze. L aumento 
de popoli tirà dopo ſe quello dell agricat 


eſſendo 
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che temp. che gli Spent eee 


di feligione, & non volere ſudditi, che 
miſſerii altiſſini e difficiliflimi; & i Fra · 


ando il paxtito della toleranna, I India 


Imperio ; e gli Eccleſiaſtici iſtefſi ha 
fanno caggione oppertuna a convertire alla 


tra, delle arte mecaniche, del comercie, 
e navigations: e per la eonſuetudine de 
foreſtieri, gli Spagnueli comincieranna po- 
co 3 poco ad aſſueſarſi al lavoro e induſtria; 
a grand! inclinatione che ha havuto ſer 
ä Gig, & ipfogardia, 


336 Dias del 
eſſendo ſtata una cauſa principale della ſua 


debolezza. Ma queſto rimedio non baſ. 


tando ſolo, biſognerebbe aggiungervi legyj, 
e regole rigoroſiſſime come ad un male of. 
tinato: e per allettare, e conſervarſi i 1 fo- 
reſtieri, come'per proteggere 1 nauiyi me- 
deſimi, ſarà neceſſario, rendere à tutti 


ſiudditi, anche nelle provincie remotifl 


me, Siuſtitia eſatta, pronta e di poci 
ſpeſa; punire le crudeltà fatte naſcoſamen- 
te in India con ſupplicii orribili: e con 
I eſempio del prencipe, a queſto effetto po- 
tentiſſimo, correggere quell orgoglio fun. 
taſtico, tanto inatto a N n 
governo. | 

L'AuMEN TO del comercio e navigati 
one, accreſcerd il numerode marinarii, e far 
per renderli eſperti, & eſercitati nella mi- 
litia de! mare, la quale il prencipe imi- 
tando gli ordini de' gli Ingleſi, Olandefi, 
e Franceſi, deve in ogni modo promovere, 
e farne il ſuo capitale; perche con quella, 
(come ragionando del fito di Spagna hog- 
gi detto) potrebbe con più agio acquiſtar 
ce n. Imperio del mondo, che niſ- 
2 ſun 


CC 
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ſun 
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* altro prencipe. Quant al riformare la 
militia di terra, alla quale la natione Spag- 
nuola e tanto atta, che nel ſecolo paſſito 
pareva Che fuſſe diventata loro quaſi pro- 


pria la militare gloria, ſara neceſſario 


riſtorare la diſciplina, imitare gli ordini 
antichi de Romani nelli fatti d arme, e 
guerra campale, e quelli de' Franceſi nelli 
afſedii, Sono infinite altre coſe da dire 
intorno a queſta materia, ma mi baſta 
daver parlato delle più neceſſarie; maſli- 
mamente ragionando a prencipi, chi han- 
no tanti vantaggii per riformare un go- 
rerno, eſſendo ſoli a farlo, e I a 
loro tanto efficacde. 0 

Sx, gettati queſti Ae 10 FRY 
veſſe a fare pronoſtico di quello che fuſſe 
per avvenire, non dubitarei d' affirmare, 
che per dare a quel prencipe il mondo 
vinto, non biſognaſſe altro che Vaquiſto 
del imperio del mare: e veramente faria 
ſpropoſito grandiſſimo penſare ad accreſcere 


imperio ſuo più oltre, prima che fare 


quel acquiſto: perche in tal caſo, nelli 
paeſi diſcoſti, da Spagna, havra da far 
guerra con infinite difficoltà, e conſervare 


Taquiſto L 


eommuffentione wa 1a Spagna e gli alt 
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Vaquifto con maggiori. Dall' altra parte 
ſe Tatcacoatie con i vicini in Europa fer. 
| difauvedutamente il diſegno di 
monarchia univerſale, e ſulciterebbe cui. 
tra di & grandiſſimm invidia. Oli Frans 
eb, Ingief, & Olandeli, qwali foro po. 
Lenti Gpra' il mare, inter romperebbeno l 


dominii; diſtruggerebbono te fue Hone; 
irepedirebbono uo cotnertio, e guaſla. 
rebbono ogni cola ch alla ſua grandesm 
debbe far fondamento. Per aquiſtarſ f 
mxperio del mare il premcipe noſteo havri i!” 
Standi vantaggil, eſſendo padene de mi 
— e de portiv6nmitodi & capati 
da ogni banda, dal fercenerione in fuora, * 
Join ſons le fore martime delle ſopra-. 
Hette tre nationi. Pet ſupplire a aueſto 
Klette, & infiere adoperarfi enutamente, 
bilogneredbe collegarti con una di quell 
contr alle due alete; ottenendo dal colloge- 
to reetto in tutel 1 ſuei porti; e di pid, 
ſe f poteſſe, uno di q vel cuſtodito da fol 
dati Spagnueli, per farvi magazine & 
proviſioni navel. E queſto pareite da- 
redbe TIN & cet princip 


riteneſſe 
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my porto d' Oſtenda. Sari an- 
ra a propolito, per non dare di ſe ſoſpetto 

ae impiegare ſolamente una 
Elle ſue forze da quella banda, e con 1 
dra nell' iſteſſo tempo eſterminare le 
flotte, e Colonie de nemici nelle Indie, 
Africa e mare Mediterranneo, dove ſara 
l più forte; portando ſempre grandiſſimo 
riſpetto alli intereſſi del collegato, inſino 
che ſcacciate le due altre nationi dal mare, 
non vi reſti ch' una ſola a combattere. 
u queſto acquiſtodel i imperiodel mare, il 
prencipe ha da fare il maggior ſforzo che 
& fin poſſibile, e pocre quaſi tutta la ſua 
gloria in quella impreia, perche in eſſa 
anſiſte tutta la diflicolta 5 e vinta che 
ara, laſcia a ſuoi ſucceſſori incatenato i 
mondo, non biſognando altro per imporre 
i colmo all opra, ch' il tempo, e la con- 
inuatione de ſopradetti buoni ordini. 
Ferche acquiſtato il dominio del mare, il 
imanente delle Colonie degli Europei i in 
America, Africa, ed India Orientale, 
perviene ſenza contraſta nelle ſue mani. 
Francia che dopo queſto deve eſſer aſ- 
alita, * per la ſcacciata delli 
| Calviniſti; 


"1 hho  Diſeorſo delle 


Calviniſti ; mancando il Re preſente, ek 

buona diſpoſitione che haveva meſſo nel: M. 
coſe ſue; non eſſendo in quel regno ne 
cavalli, ne huomini, eccetto 1 nobili, ati 
alla guerra per la miſeria grande de pops 
li, non potrà reſiſtere : gli Ingleſi, & 0. 
landeſi, tolto loro il mare, diventerano + 
poveri, e di poca importanza. L Italia 
effeminata, e ſnervata dagli Eccleſiaſtici, 
la propria luſſuria. L'Alamagna che ol 
reſtera d' alcun conto, può far qualche 
reſiſtenza, però non lunga ne gagliardai 
tanta forza. L'Imperio de Turchi dive 
tato corrottiſſimo eſſendo aſſalito per m 
e per terra, ſara facilmente diſtrutto 
quello del Perſano, Moſcovita, Mogol, de 
Tartari, della Cina, e Giappone, com 
vani nomi ſpariranno avanti una tant 
Potenza : e non ſerviranno ad altro, cilia o 
inalzare trofei, ſpezioſi per la divert of 
ſtrana e la richezza delle armi, e habiMition, 


D ] 


G 
11 
In 


di quelle debole nationi; in tutti li quai purſel 
riſplenderà ſopra tutti li altri nomi, quelifſin, 
del riſtoratore del Imperio. lew y 
EN uch n 
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UPON THE 
STATE of the NaTton; 


In April 170 I. 


CenTLEME N, 


TT ſeems at firſt view IR to deter- 
mine, whether you would be more 


u of the miſerable and irretrievable con- 
non, into which you are precipitating 


ew you how to eſcape. But as it is a 
uch more difficult work to convince you 
he true ſtate of 22 affairs; ſo it ſeems 


SPEECH: 


obliged ro one who ſhould perſuade 


e and the reſt of Europe; or to 
n, who after you are convinced, ſhould 


R to 
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to have this advantage, that when ya 
know your danger, the frightful and ter. 
rible circumſtances of your preſent condi 
tion will certainly make you improve even 
opportunity, and lay hold upon every thing 
that may in the leaſt contribute to fare 
you: and this will be the more eaſy f: 

you to do, fince ſuch means are nay i 
your power, as could hardly be expe 
on the like occaſion; and which, if jy 
neglect, you have reſolved your own mi 
You were formerly convinced, that 
French King was a dangerous neighbc 
powerful and vigilant; that there was n 
end of his deſigns, no relying on his tr 
ties; that be could corrupt not only tba 
Who under your princes had the manay 

ment of publick affairs, but even ya 
princes themſelves. The leaſt increaſe 
his power at ſea, every inconſiderable i 
taken by him in Flanders, alarmed yo 
in che higheſt degree. You were jealaſWond: 
of his ſecret treaties with your pring 
and ſo induſtrious, that you diſcovered a 
in which the abaligon of parliament, a 
| — 


ine. 


E 
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ſuppreſſion of your liberties were expreſy 
ſtipulated ; provided England would remain 
his ally, and not oppoſe the deſigns he had 
formed againſt the houſe of Auſtria, and the 
zeſt of Europe. You were then alarmed 
that no care was taken of the proteſtant re- 
ligion abroad, and began from thence, and 
the debaucheries of your princes, to ſuſpect 
them of inclining to a religion that allows | 
pen to live ill, and conſecrates the arbitrary 
power of kings. But now, as if there 
nere not the leaſt ground to ſuſpect any of 
theſe things, you are very eaſy: you concur 
nich the deſigns of France and the court 
every thing. France is too powerful to 

e oppoſed; you are too poor, and too much 
: debt to make war. Yet France has ſeized 
i whole Spaniſh monarchy ; and, if ſuf- 
fred to enjoy it quietly, he who formerly 
as able to oppoſe, may hereafter trample 
a the reſt of mankind. Tis no longer 
onde, Linck, and the fluices of Newport 
e pretends: his troops fill Bruſſels, Ant- 
erp, and the Spaniſh Gelderland. Oſtend 
d Newport are by our good conduct ad- 
„ | ded 


244 _— Spec on © 5 
ded to Dunkirk, in order to receive bi 
royal fleets, and harbour his pirates, who 
are to enrich themſelves with the ruin of 
our trade. In this ſtate of things you ar 
for preſerving the peace of Europe which 
would be yet much better ſecured by your 
ſlavery. When King Charles the ſecond 
went to Dover, and the French King cam 
to Calais, gallantry and diverſion ſeemedi 
be the only buſineſs of the two cou 
Twas not then and in thoſe places publick) 
known that there was a ſecret treaty, y 
you not only ſuſpected one, but the deſg 
and intentibn of it alſo; and your ſuſpi 
ons were found to be well grounded. No 
though two great armies have been wit 
neſſes that the Mareſchal de Bouflers an 
Earl of Portland were for ſeveral days in 
ployed in making a treaty (and ſure ti 
a ſecret one, ſince none of you yet ba 
what it was) you have not to this day tak 
the leaſt notice of it. But can any ma 
ſuſpect the miniſter of a prince, who is 
to have rejected a crown, and that of! 


contemptible country, by refuſing to jc 
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in that very treaty of Dover? Can he, that 
in a private condition reſiſted the arts of 
France, be ſuppoſed, now he is maſter of 
three kingdoms, and of a powerful ſtate, 
to riſk them all at once, and yield to thoſe 
arts he before deſpiſed ? To this, whatever 
ther anſwer J could give, I ſhall only ſay 
x preſent that we have always but too juſt 
round to ſuſpect all ſecret and cloſe nego- 
ations with France. But it ſeems you | 
ought it not worth your inquiry, whe- 
er theſe negotiations were for your ad- 
zantage or ruin. You will fay, what 
round was there of ſuſpicion? for no- 
ing appeared. I ſay, that of all others 
us the greateſt. But who was it, that 
ut as commiſſionated, and after as em- 
alſador, was employed to treat? Was he 
Engliſhman ? And how were the ple- 
potentiaries of this nation uſed at the 
mal treaty? Were they not as pageants 
rought in to attend the ſhow? Or as fo 
y cyphers, that without the Dutch- 
ten, who made the figure, could fignify 
thing | ? Let this advantage we had, that 
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the King having not been owned till h in 
concluſion of the treaty, tlie abandonlsy 


of the proteſtant religion at Reſwick ca- 
not with any colour of juſtice be imputed 
to Engliſh miniſters, but only to the pb en 
nipotentiaries of Holland: and you coul Tl 
not by any means conceive or entertain tim 
leaſt ſuſpicion of indirect dealing in the pid 
vate treaty, when you faw yourſelves andy £0! 
your religion fo fairly dealt with in tua Je 
which was publick. Vet methinks, II 
abandoning of our antient allies, and eit 
tring into the cloſeſt and moſt intire cu na 
teſponderice with France that has en lin 
been ſeen between the two courts, ouyh Fra 
to have moved you a little, and made ya that 
doubtful that a bargain was ſtruck, uni p 
you can think France uncapable of enttii i din 
into any that may be to your diſadranſ*n 
tage. Here indeed I know not what vu 
ay for you: and the beſt account I Au 
give of your careleſs indifference, muſt ii lc 
to ſet before you your preſent conditio bette 
which yet I fear will both offend and ie : Te 
erva 


rify you; I wiſh it may not throw j 
| ü 
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tel into deſpair. Bur ſuch diſtempers are only 
nie i be cured by violent remedies: and I had 
rather venture your diſpleaſure in doing 
my duty, than obtain the friendſhip of your 
enemies by omitting it. Tis then thus, 
The Engliſh nation have now nothing re- 
maining but the outward appearance and 
carcaſe, as I may call it, of their antient 
conſtitution, The ſpirit and ſoul is fled. 
Jealouſy for publick liberty is vaniſhed, 
The court has ſo often renewed the ſame 
arts, methods and counſels, and fo often 
made trial of the ſeveral parties in the 
kingdom, as well as of the alliance of 
France, in order to compaſs their ends, 
that the nation begins to grow weary of 
oppoſing the ſame things, and very wiſely 
thinks there can be no danger of ſuch at- 
rempts as have ſo often failed. Beſides, 
you are grown weary of that old and an- 
tiquated care and concernment for the pub- 
lick: or at leaſt have given it a new and 
better turn. Some of you improving your 
morals, which are ſo neceſſary for the pre- 


krvation of liberty, in conſtant gaming, as 
RA. others 
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others do their politicks and ſkill in 'mili: M6 
tary matters by laying wagers. And even Mr 
ſtock-jobbing makes you deeply concerned Min 
for the publick affairs. Long ſeffions of Mid 
parliament furniſh great opportunities of {ret 
knowing the intereſts of the ſeveral par- 
ties; by which you muſt needs know that {Mira 
of the nation, fince the nation is made uy 
of parties. And the court by frequent 
ſhifting from one party to another, h 
forced you to double your attendance m 
upon them. So that as well thoſe why 
are at this time to go off the guard, 2 
thoſe who are coming on, being equal) 
willing, the one to continue, and the other uh 
to enter upon duty, the court craftily keep 
both parties under arms, whilſt the coun-iſſcoli 
try has nothing to truſt to, but a weak, 

| unpaid and diſorderly militia party. Aud cot 
now I think I have ſufficiently ſhewn theWnpc 
cauſes of your preſent indifference ; finc{one 
having ſo much buſineſs at home, you ca 
hardly attend to what is doing abrox 
Let one would think that a certain affunutere 
tranſacted abroad, in which ee, venc 
1 44.0 „ : ſters 


: 
— 
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ſters are ſaid to have had no ſmall part, 
and which has made ſo great a noiſe 
in the world, might deſerve a little con- 
ſderation, and oblige you to make ſome 
reflection upon the motives of that un- 
dertaking. Eſpecially ſince it is of fo ex- 


Ate 

hat uacrdinary a nature, as to be the firſt of 
up the kind, and like to prove of ſuch con- 
ent ſequence, as may involve the world in 
ha {MWlroubles and calamities, which perhaps 


may be of equal duration with its frame, 
ind though, as a prodigious comet, it has 
darm d the reſt of the world, you did 
ot ſee it till of late, and 'tis already va 
iſhed by the ſhutting of your eyes. As 


our-ooliſh to enquire, as wiſe men do to attend 
te dreams of aſtrologers. In this I wiſh 
could defend you; but that being utterly 
npoſſible, there remains nothing to be 
lone, except only charitably to undeceive 
ucuß eu, and ſhew, if you had time to ſpare 
roadWrom your great application to maintain the 
i aereſts of your ſeveral parties, what conſe- 
minvences you muſt neceſſarily draw from 

ſten —_ 


> . 


d what it may portend, you think it as 


Europe by diſmembring the Spaniſh mo- 


ies A Sperrb un tb. 
chings you all know and acknowledge, By 
this time you ſee tis the partition-treaty 
1 mean. I ſay then that from the firſt ap. 
ance of that treaty, it was not only 
evident, but foretold by thouſands even of 
the moſt ordinaty capacity, that it would 
unavoidably throw the whole Spaniſh mo- 
narchy into the houſe of Bourbon. If ſome 
men of more penetration did happen f 
far to refine, as to put any other conſtruc. 
tion upon the treaty, it only proceeded 
from a Charitable opinion they had taken 
up, that the deſign could not be ſo black 
as F has ſince appeared by the conductof 
moſt of the partitioners, ever ſince the 
death of the King of Spain: which ha 
demonſtrated to the world with what is 
' tention it was made. The letter of this 
treaty tells us of preſerving the peace of 


narchy ; but the ſpirit throws it intire into 
the family of Bourbon, intails an endleſ 
war upon Chriſtendom, breaks the balance, 
which has preſerved its liberty for two hun- 
dtred years, and will conſequently 2 


»” » ets AS am. - —ͤ —Ü— 


by can of "AY vel 15 
by al remains of freedom both clvil and re. 

ty Wl ligious from among men. This — > _— 
p. like an alarurti-bell rung over all Europe: 
ly WI Pray God it may not * you a pa 
of tell, Poor helpteſs Spain, rather than di- 
all vide the hid thoſe to give it intire to 
no- il the harlot, to whom it did not belong. 

me And the has got it; for the Solomon who 

{fl commanded to divide the child, did it not 

nr in order to do juſtice. Inſtead of the pre- 
ded BY ſervation of the peace of Eutope (for no 
ken UN great miſchief was ever deſigned, but plety 
ck, WY as ſtill pretended) Europe muſt from this 

{of time be eicher in a poſture of war, and ſo 

the conſumed by tates; of in actual war, 

bu waſted by bloodſhed and rapine, till the 

i. be forced to hold out her hands to the ſhac- 
kles, and ſubmit to a worſe condition. 
Theſe are the glorious works of ſuch go- 
rernours as the world thinks they cannot 

be without; perhaps too truly: I mean 
thoſe who are to execute God's judgments 
upon them. Tis evident a treaty was made, 
which if it had taken effect even in the 
plain meaning of the words, had broken 
e 5 —_— 
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the balance of Europe,” and deſtroyed your 


trade in the Mediterranean, under he i 9! 
plauſible pretence of avoiding a greater e. f 
vil, into which it was contrived to throw ha 
you. Yet after all, you are poſitively fe- th 
ſolved to rely upon the faith of thoſe who bY 
: contrived and concerted this, and obſtinate. bn 
ly bent to continue in peace, when the reſt bur 
of Europe are to make the laſt puſh for el 
their liberty. As thoſe who are marked"! 
out for ruin are firſt bereft of under. M1 
ſtanding; ſo you who ſee nothing but ſham ter 
upon ſham played upon you, ſeem to be a 
altogether uncapable of making the lat” 
reflection to what end they are deſigned. * 
Vov plainly fee that thoſe who hae e 
* direction of your affairs, have broken both 
the balance of Europe, and delivered i 
great part of the world into the hands of of 
France. Yet to this hour i it cannot enter * 
into your heads that this was done for any . 
end, nor can you allow it the leaſt reflec- . * 
"Tis true, wiſe men love not to tered 
determine ſuddenly: You take yet a ſurer mae 


way not to miſtake 1 in your determination, 
i y ae 1 
"2 PD which | 


* 
5 
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which i is, not to think. Tis commonly 


aid, that in this world nothing i is' to be | : 


had for nothing: but you make no doubt, 


that almoſt one half of che world may be 
given for nothing. The proverb. Town. 


meant of money, and of private perſons : : 


but-you are of opinion, that princes may _ 


be more difintereſted, and leſs wiſe ; or at 
laſt, that tis not much your buſineſs to 


aquire whether it be ſo or not. Beſides, 


there is nothing to direct you in an enqui- 
y touching this whole affair, there being 


ao manner of reſemblance between this 


treaty and that of Dover. For though the 


French King was a party concerned in 
both; yet he is now grown old, and 


would willingly, if you permit, paſs. the 


rſt of his days in peace, and only apply 
himſelf to redreſs the diſorders, and re- 
ſtore the vigour of the Spaniſh monarchy. 


The condition of the Dutch is much al- | 
tered ſince the Dover treaty ; for then they 


nere partitioned, but now they are riſen 
vo the quality of partitioners. And we 


ae in abſolute — chat — can 


be 
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myſtery, why France is allowed ſo may 


be any more than a viceroy, tis in the 


the pious deſign of preſerving the pea: 


treaty is founded. You will anſwer; All 

the world knows this as well as you. Ay 
hut you don't ſufficiently reflect upon th 
: ee n of that piety, ſo clear] 
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be ſtipulated to our prejudice, Jing he 
who then gloriouſly refuſing a erown, 
broke the meaſures of King Charles and 
of France, now treats for us, and remains 
ſtill as generouſly diſintereſted as ver, ng 

advantage appearing to accrue by the trea- 
ty either to him or bis. 80 that the Do- 
ver treaty affording no light at all in thi 
affair, it ſtill remains an impenerrabl 


rich provinees in poſſeſſion, and ſo many 
in reyexſion. For if the duke of Arjo 


power of his grandfather to make him 
leſs, and diſpoſe of him and his dominion 
at his pleaſure. But I have found the {6 

You will fay, pray what is it 
What you might have found out as welly 
L. if you had any goodneſs in you. Tu 


of Europe, on which you ſee che whol 


demonſtrate 
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he demonſtrated in a perfect reſignation of | 
wn, al that the world calls hopour and ſecu- 
and i, in order to continue the peace and 
aim quiet of the poor people of "ks Thi 
0 ks thing that made us firſt ſacrifice 
rea-f the balance of Chriſtendom, together with 
Do.: conſiderable part of our trade, After 
which, when, by the perfidiouſneſs of our 
new allies, this treaty, that had coſt us 
ſuch a ſacriſce to obtain, was impudent- 
broken to the ruin of the balance, and 
putting ourſelves and antient allies into 
the moſt imminent dangers, we took ſo 
hgh an affront, ſo irreparable. an in- 
juy with ſuch an abſolute reſignation, 
= exemplary patience, as neither hy 
word or deed to ſhew the leaſt mark of 
rſentment. But like true Chriſtians, that 
ye might do good to thoſe who;uſed us 
gelr) itefully, and by ways of meekneſs and 
ondeſcenſion, bring them back to a ſenſe 
| Wag they owe to us, we delayed the 
g of the great council of Pg Nation, 
] l they had ſent the new King to his 
e, and put * into a poſ- 
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haps becauſe the French King is how 


not to enter into a war, we need not | 0 
nice upon any ſecurity; for all ſecuriti 
are alike, if France be permitted toincreak 
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nqt i in need of a fleet, unleſs it be to mal p 
a war of taxes upon themſelves. = =_ 
the enemy contrary to his preſent intereſſi 
ſhould unite his whole ſea-force to attaciW” 
us, ſuch a fleet as we are now ſetting ou 
is exactly calculated to receive Gre: hy 1 
affront. But peace, cautionary towns, : 
moderate fleets will ſecure our trade, ti 


ture of ſeizing Milanand Flanders, Which 
they have ſince effected. And now v 
are ſo moderate, to aſk only a moſt incor 
fiderable or rather ridiculous ſecurity; per 


come more ſolvent. Truly, if we deft 


in power. As to the ſecurity of a fleet 
T fay, that a people, who are reſolved u 
have peace with their neighbours, at. 
time when tis highly the intereſt of thet 
"neighbours to keep peace with them, ſtan 


"we have freed ourſelves from debt, : | 
are grown fo rich, that we can maakem pu 


when we e pleaſe. That is, alter our ent i a 


mi 


may no „Hage — oth eh be ac 


the attack, againſt a power that as baf- 
fed the reſt of the world: ers 1 fear ar the 


und in hand. You'll aſk perhaps, What 
de Would have the nation do Bot 

bouſes have damned the treaty; and ſome 
wnfiderable men may poſlibly be puniſhed 


il free governments, ſomebody muſt be 


thi 'g has been ſo much as thought of to 


niht juſtly expect from the nation; and | 
vt that they ſhould content themſelves 


Hr ich ling at the treaty, whilſt they'; are 
wl lowing and concurring in the execution. 
Ry t the real and pernicious deſign of it. 


8 Some 
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Ha dete all tho © ths ih 

kifure to deal wi alone. N ho- ; 

four indeed "wt ral ot to 16 b Angle in : 


linger will be no leſs; for t By chvory go > : 
per : 


fir it. 1 know there is yet more done; 
fir by excuſing the late chancellor, the : 
Blame is thrown upon the King; fince in 


iſwerable for whatever is done with r re- 
non to che publick. But hitherto 1 no- 


retrieve us from that ruin, into which the : 
raty throws us. This is that, which one 
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Some will ſay: let the Emperor and _ 
Dutch be principals i in this war; we who fl 
formerly were at the greateſt expence in f 


oppoſing France, will now be acceſſaries 
and come in when we think fit. It would 
ſeem by this reaſoning, that the power of 
France is diminiſhed, and that you can 
overtake the growth of it when you pleaſe, 
Who told you that the Dutch, if they 
find themſelves abandoned by you now, 
will not forthe fake of their trade reſole 
to have peace at any rate? If the Empe. 
ror be abandoned by both, is not the by- 
ſineſs at an end? What bufineſs? All op: 
poſition, by which the French may | 

- hindered from bringing the affairs of Spain 
Into order, and uniting thoſe vaſt domi 
nions to their empire. | And this natural 
leads me again to confider what retun 
may be expected for the contrivance ani iir 
execution of a treaty ſo infinitely adyanta me 
geous to France. For whatever I ha era 
ſaid before of a certain pious deſign; I feu oe 

I ſhall hardly perſuade this wicked age of 
7 ic. And though the Heatheng though 
virtu 


rant 
h 


cl urtue a ſufficient reward for itſelf; yet 
o Ml the chriſtian religion with more truth and 
in I blidiry has accompanied it with other ad- 
+ untages. If then the dominions accruing - 

| 


zinly to be the greateſt that can be made; 
or boeh as the benefactor Puts the higheſt | 
, nue upon. You'll fay, tis hard to judge 
le ef mern; and that if would inſinuate any 
ling by the mention I made of the Dover 
reaty, the inſinuation is ridiculous in a 


iruousinclination,and conſequentlyought 
judge of it by the temper of the perſon, 


iſorder of the mind. No well-natured, 
merous, unthinking people, can ever pe- 
erate the thoughts of a deſigning man. 
Does not an old miſer, even though | he 


ge 'Y nant iſſue; increaſe in covetouſneſs to the 
ou? 


virtue 
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o France by this treaty, may juſtly be ac- 
counted the greateſt that ever were procur- 
d for any nation, the returns ought cer- 


weakly man, without any probability of 
ue. I anſwer, if there ſhould be ſucha 
endency, I hope you do not take it for a 


ud the unreaſonableneſs of every vicious 


ſt hour of his life? Is ambition à "leſs 
Tt 
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of free men more noble than that uf ſlaves 


ſides, tis not their intereſt to uſe Aab 


A mend e. the: 
ee Is not the conqueſ 


poſition, You all ſay, every prince waul 
be abſolute; ; and this inclination you il 
6 agrecable to the nature of man, . 
one can be without it. And deen 
would be ſtrange you ſhould truſt ti 
with ſo much power, under the 3 
temptations of. employing i it chat way, | 
you thought it a great crime to do ſo. 


b 
Did ever any hero refuſe to die in a gres 
battle in which kingdoms and Powerful, 
Rates were to fall with him, " M 
trophies to his hearſe ? But I will ſhewyu n 
the ching in another view, which perban . 
will 1 better with your and di bo 


power cruelly. And you do. not kno! 
what condition. a prince, who in ord: 

to good deſigns ſhould obtain it, might! 
his death leave you: perhaps in greate 
berty than you ever enjoyed. [| H then pu. 
ſuant to theſe or the like thoughts . + 
M—— ſhould have judged that the ne. © 
erh r ain will prove a bande, 4 5 

2 © 4 


d . 
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the French, and rather weiken) then | 
trengrhen them; by exhauſting their trea: 
bres and men in defending and repeopling - 
boſe countries: I he Thould have: confi 

kred, that nothing can 10 efſectualy op? 
pe the great and growing power of France 
s the united and neighbouring force of 

Igland and Holland; countries bound. 
in people, riches;/-anth flore. of tips | 
by; provided chat force-were upon a right 
ot, as well in reſpect to fecrecy, as the 
mnimity of counſel: and ccimmand, flow- 
ig from an unjairidg direction, not ſub- 
ft to the ſtorms of: a IA of C.. 
rhe caprioio'sof'a free people, little con- 
nt in foreign affairs; (which yon wilb 
low to bon very natural thought in 4 
ce.) Tay, ifupon theſe oonſidefations, 
— ſeeing the confederaey: falling 

pieces, and open force ineffectual, | 
d ro Himſelf, in order to obtain an ad 

utagedus peace, and lay # Tire! foumda- 
5 ai deftruRion'of Fratice, t6 blin® | 
n with" the ruineus fantom'of Spain!) 
TI to enter imo any meaſures 


1 


tit) bid defiance not only to France, by 
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they mould 1d propdfes i in order to deliver it 
to them, in caſe they would aſſiſt him to 
eſtabliſn himſelf both here and in Holland 
Was this deſign ſo criminal? Or could 
France do leſs for ſuch a benefattar? 1 
am afraid, I have put ſuch 2-imaſk of in- 


nocence on this affair, that you will begin 
to like it. And in an age, when: diviſions 
andexchanges of countries are ſo frequent. 
ly. mentioned, who knows, whether the 
agreement may not be, to unite the whale 
| ſeventeen provinces to the crown of Eng 
land, and in lieu of them to give the 
kingdom of Portugal to Spain, which ib: 
country as much more convenient fer Spi 
than Flanders, as acceſſion of Arengh | 
more advantageous than ruin. What d 
glorious government would the three king 
doms and the ſeventeen provinces be 

Might they not, when united under on 
wiſe and abſolute prince (for people of ſud 
different tempers, and ſo emulous of cad 
other in trade, ſeem neceſſarily to requin 


50 


£0 e world? Might they not for eve 
2 | eſtablil 
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eftabliſh in themſelves the empire of the 
Fa ſea, with an entire monopoly of trade; 
nd. ll eſpecially if ic ſhould pleaſe him to crown © 


a all his other actions, by leaving them 
I poſſeſſed of ſuch immunities as might ſe- 


% 
7 


in: cure the continuation of their trade for 


ons ay of reſiſting the power of France? Or 
i it not the only way of faving bock us 


em? you being men of underſtanding, 


you ſhould think me a courtier. For ac- 
cording to the Judgment you ſhall make 
of what I have ſaid, it will appear, whe- 
der it be poffible to fave you or not, 


ole_to give you or y. any farther 
wuble. 


rie. don, rue roſrarigydlorai. 
Herodot. Urania. 
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ever ? Is there, after all, ſuch a probable 


and our religion, which is our main con- 


[reſolve to leave it thus with you, though. 


and conſequently whether it be to any pur- 
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Advertiſement. 


\OME. of the following Speeches 
are not placed in the order they were 
ſpoken, but in ſuch an order as the mat- Wi n. 
ters they contain ſeem to require, 
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AM not furprized &o find; a 

a ſupply brought into this houſe at 

he BY the beginning of a ſeſſion. I know 
ere Bl cuſtom has for a long time made it com- 
dat · ¶ non. But I think experience might teach 

ss that ſuch acts ſhould be the laſt of 

eyery ſeſſion; or lie upon the table, till 

il other great affairs of the nation be fi- 
niſhed, and chen only granted. Tia a 

bange propoſition which is uſually made 

in this houſe 3 that if we will give money 

to the crown, then the crown will give 

u good laws: as if we were to buy good 

ws of the crown, and pay money to our 

. chat © they may do their duty, and 


comply 


— -* Specht. by a | 
comply with their coronation oath. And 
yet this is. not the worſt; for we have 
often had promiſes of goed laws, and 
when” we have given the ſums demanded, 
thoſe promiſes have been broken, 'and the 
nation left to ſeek a remedy ; which | is not 
to be found, unleſs le obtain the laws 
wie want, before we give a fupply. Fon 
if this be a ſufficieng, reaſon at all 
to poſtpone a money act, can v OTIS 


foh daing:{6 at hib time;: when che. ding 
we-owe toi our: countty;; indifpentably ob- 
liges ud to provide for thercommonitafety 
in caſe of an event, altogether oùt ? of bu 
power; and which muſt neceffärily df: 
ſlve che government; unleſs 3 
anct ſecure it by new lhus; I mean che 
death of her Majeſty, which God inc his 
mercy long avert? I move therefore;”that 
the. houſe: would take / into conſideration 
What acts are neceſſary to ſecure vur tell 
gien, liberty; and trade, in. eaſd of th 
wic event, before any act of ſupply; er 
ather buſineſs whatever" be brougHe inte 
de liberation: 2 29900 
non. 40 


ee of Prince, bd 
a Ys n 
1 ach? 


in by the fame member. 


— 9 


into their conſideration, that to the 
wm iz hofs and detriment of this nation, great 


es ms of money are yearly carried out of it, 


by thoſe who wait and depend at court, far 


bares and preferments in this kingdom i 

that by Scots - men, employing Engliſh in 
treft at court, in order to obtain their ſe- 

tral pretenfions, "this nation is in hazard 


nfers: And likewiſe confidering, that by 
ruſon our princes do no more refide amongſt 


i they cannot be rightly informed of the 
werit of perſons pretending to places, offices, 


ed 
ny 
ob- 
— if being brought to depend upon Eg. D mi- 
nue 
the 
lis 
that 


with advice and conſent of the eftates of 


1 | Places and Mea, both civil and nili- 


, _ : be wa} 


Af ag ode, ebe | 


E E Gin if N ale 


md penfions ; therefore our Sovereign Lady, 


jurlament, Patiites and ordains, that after 
tle deceaſe of her Majeſty (whom Ged. long 
preſerve) and heirs of her body failing, 
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My Lord Chancelbr, 
HEN our Kings 88 5 ay 
crown of England, the miniſten i 
of chat nation took a ſhort way to ruin us, 
by concurring with their inclinations to er-: 
tend the prerogative in Scotland; and the ien 
great places and penſions conferred upon 
Scots-men by that court, made them to 
be willing inſtruments in the work. From on 
that time this nation began to give away 
their privileges one after the other, though 
they then ſtood more in need of having 
them enlarged. And as the collections d 
our laws, before the union of the crowns 
are full of acts to ſecure our liberty, choſ 


laws that have been made ſince that time Inc 
are 


*_ * - 
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51. directed chiefly to extend the p 
ive. And that we might not know what 
iht and liberties were till ours, .nor be 
excited by the memory of what our an- 
ceſtors enjoyed, to recover "thoſe we had 
oft, in the two laſt editions of our acts 
Ni parliament the moſt conſiderable laws 
for * liberty of the ſubject a are induſ- | 
irs ſince the union of the « crowns 7 
uve been managed by the advice of Eng- 
i miniſters, and the principal offices of 
e kingdom filled with ſuch men, as the 


1 us, | 
ber rt of England knew would be ſubſer. 
the ent to their deſigns: by which means 


ey have had ſo viſible an influence upon 
ur whole adminiſtration, that we have 
bom that time appeared to the reſt of the 
old. more like a conquered province, 
han a free independent people. The ac- 
punt is very ſhort: whilſt our princes 
not abſolute in England, they muſt 
influenced by that nation; our mini- 
rs muſt follow the e of the 
ince, or loſe their places, and our places 

and 


1 6 
. 
* 
1 
j 
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' 
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to dle mac of * Ny of Se 
8 10 long us a king of En land has the & 
t of them!: heicthet any maß oh! 
ali the leaft advance 1 who tefuls 
to vote in council and parliaftient ue 
: - . that influence. So that bete 18 no wil 
to free this country from a rulngiis & 
pendende upon the Englith court, - unl 
by placing the power of conferring office 

aud penſions in the parliament, ſo lere 0 
we ſhall have the fame king with E 
land. The atitlent Kings of Scotlai 
and even thoſe of France, had not d 
power of confetring the chief offices Wipe 
ſtare, though each o them had only a ag 
kingdom to govern, and that the dif 
eulty we labour under, of two kingdon 
which Have different intereſts governed | 
the fame king, did not occur. Beſide 

we all know that che diſpoſal of out plac 
and penfions is ſo conſiderable a thing 
= king of England, that ſeveral of 0 
- princes, fince the union. of the crop 
bave withed to be free from the trouble 
2 


ned 
Jac 


- rod ſ 


—— the many pi 
That which would have given — f 
pill give us liberty, and make us fignifi- 
cant to the common intereſt of both fla; 
tons. Without this, tis impoſſible to 
free us from a dependence on the Engliſh 
court: all other remedics and conditions 
of government will prove ineffectual, as 
ply appears from the nature of che 
for who is not ſenſible of the in- 
fluence of places and penſions upon all 
zen and all affairs? If our miniſters con- 
d this nation may not be permitted to 
lipoſe of the offices and places of this 
ingdom to balance the Engliſnh bribery, 
0 will corrupt every thing to that de- 
that ae Kandin their | 
dman KAR that it cannot — 
e Engliſh court has ever beſtowed any 
de in this country. For they beſtow: 
loffices and penſions; they bribe us, and 
re of us at our own coſt. Tis 
but an Engliſh intereſt in this 
* 3 


„ 2 bye 
ea who with thing 
country, \ hase to firuggle with at this 
timo. We may, if we pleaſe, dream of 
ether remedies; but ſo long e ay 
muſt go to the Engliſh count 10 0 
offices of truſt or profit in this ki 

thoſe offices wilt always be managed wi | 
— to the court and intereſt of Eng 
hand, though to che betraying of the in 
tereſt of this nation, whenever it come 
in competition with that of England 
And what leis can be ap 
reſolve to expect miracles, and that gr 
_ ambitious, and for the moſt part necei 
tous men, inyolved in great debts, bur 
dened with great families, e 5 
great titles to ſupport, will lay dow: 
places, rather than comply: with an Eng 
ib intereſt in obedience to-the-prince 
commands? Now to find Scots- men 0/ 
poſing this, and willing that Engliſh n 
niſters (for this is the caſe) ſhould ha 
the diſpoſal of places and penſions in dco 
land, rather than their on parlia mei 
. but c 


* 


; on 


Member of- geen, 2786 
i ſhould be ſo _— as a queſtion in the 
parliament, is altogether incomprehenſi- 
de and if an indifferent perſon were to 
judge, he would certainly ſay we were an 
Engliſh parliament. Every man knows 
that princes give places and penſions by the 
influence of thoſe who adviſe them. So 
that the queſtion comes to no more than, 
whether this nation would be in a better 
condition, if in conferring our places and 
penſions the prince ſhould be determined 
hy. the parliament of Scotland, or by the 
ch niniſters of a court, that make it their in- 
xceliMitreſt to keep us low and miſerable. We 
bu know thar this is the cauſe of our po- 
ul erty, miſery and dependence. But we 
a che lare been for a long time fo poor, ſo mi- 
E krable and depending, that we have nei- 
xince cher heart nor courage, though we want 
_ „en to free ne, 16g 
iſh 
d ha 
in dc 
jamer 
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violent inclination in many men to extend 


2 F 
JREJUDIC E and opinion govem 


0 


f 
i 
1 
2 
the world to the great diſtreſs and ruin ! 


of "mankind; and though we daily find men 


fo rational as to charm by the difintereſted i ? 
I 


rectitude of their ſentiments in all other 
things, yet when we touch upon any wrong 


opinion with which they have been early N 
prepoſſeſſed, we find them more irrationi © 


than any thing in nature; and not only 
not to be convinced, but dbſtinately - 
ſolved not to hear any reaſon againſt it, N 
Theſe prejudices are yet ſtronger when they lil 
are taken up by great numbers of men, By 
who confirm each other through the courſe ſen 
of ſeveral generations, and ſeem to haye luc 
their blood tainted, or, to ſpeak more pre fore 
perly, their animal ſpirits influenced by 
them. Of theſe deluſions, one of the © 
ſtrongeſt and moſt pernicious, has been a var 
intre 


the prerogative of the prince to an abſo- 


and declare themſelves enemies to all ty- 
rannical practices, yet many, even of theſe, 


limitations as might ſecure them from 


Ned prince, not only ſubject to all the infir- 
yer I nities of other men, but by the temp- 
| tations ariſing from his power, to far 
greater. This humour has greatly in- 


hl de crowns; and the flaviſh ſubmiſſions, 
which have been made neceſfary to pro- 
dit are the favours of the court, have che- 


2 But I muſt take leave to put the repre- 
rell ſentatives of this nation in mind, that no 
dae] bch principles were in this kingdom be- 
pte fore the union of the crowons 3 and that 


4 bin o monarchy in Europe was more limit- 
ed, nor any people more jealous of liberty 
than the Scots. Theſe principles were firſt 


— among us after the union of 
— 5 
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lute and unlimited power. And though 
in limited monarchies all good men profeſs 


are found ready to oppoſe ſuch neceflary 


the tyrannical ' exerciſe of power in a | 


onal creas'd in our nation, fince the union of 


ſhed and fomented a ſlaviſn principle. 
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the crowns, a the prerogative extended 
to the overthrow of our antient conſtity. 
_ tion, chiefly by the prolatical party; 

though the peeviſh, imprudent, and ds 
teſtable conduct of the preſbyteriats, who 
oppoſed: theſe principles anly im other 
drove many into them, gave them greater 
force, nnd rooted them more deeply in 
this nation. Should we not be aſhamel 
to embrate opinions contrary to reaſon 
and contrary to the ſentiments of our a 
ceſtors, merely upon account of the un- 
Charitable and infupportable humour and 
ridiculous conduct of bigots of any fart? 
If then no ſuch principles were in this na. 
tion, and the conſtitution of our govern 
nient had greatly limited the prince: 
power before the union of the crowns; 
dare any man ſay he is a Scots-man, and 
refuſe his conſent to reduce the govern- 
ment of this nation, after the expiration 
of the intail, within the ſame limits as be 
fore that union? And if fince the union 
of the crowns, every one ſecs that we ſtand 


act 


in ef m mimte will any may 


Member f 1 * 
act in ſo direct an bppoſition to his on 
reaſon, and the undoubted intereſt of his - 
country, as not to collcur in limiting the 
government yet mort than before the 
* particularly by cha addition bf this _ 
ſo neceflary limitation for which I am 
now ſpeaking? My Lord, theſe are ſuch 
clear demonſtrations of what we ought wo 
d in ſuch conjunctures, that all men of 
common -ihgenuity muſt! be aſhamed : of = 
ating into any other meaſures. Let us 
wt then tread in the ſteps of mean and 
famning prieſts of any ſort, who are ul- 
ys diſpoſed to place an abfolvite power 
i the prince, if he on his pate will gra. 
ih their ambition, amd hy all means ſup- 
port their form of church- governtnent, (89 
the perſecution of all other men, who will 
not comply with their impoſitions. Let 
w begin where our anceſtors left before 
the union of the crowns, and be for the 
future more jealous of our liberties, be- 
auſe there is more need. But I muſt take 
pon me to ſay, that he who is not for 
my great limitations upon the . 
T4 of 
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of the un particularly _ fob which 
h T'am ſpeaking, i in caſe we have the fame Ml. 
8 Aung with England, can act by no pr. 
* ciple, whether he be a preſbyterian, pre- 
latical, or prerogative-man, for thè court 
of St. Germains, or that of Hanover; [ 
ay, he can act by no principle unleſs tha 
of 


ol being a ſlave to the court of England 
for his own advantage. And therefore 
let not thoſe who go under the name o 


prerogative- men, cover themſelves with 15 
the pretext of principles in this caſe; for 7 
ſuch men are plainly for the prerogatireMl 3; 
of the Engliſh court over this nation, be. 


3 caſe re camô us haus the Eine een 


1 

. T1 

| cauſe this limitation is demanded only i 
| "nga 

| 


Menker rue. 8 Ws 
4 15 as W311 of 56 king! ; 
*. dom, en in TY . 
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that HE e if e eee 
That when it ſhall pleaſe Gop to 
oft this nation with the death of our So- 
'EREIGN Lapy the Queen (whom God of = 


his infinite mercy long preſerve) if the ſame 
ſhall happen to be without heirs of ber body, 


this kingdom may fall into great confufion 
and diſorder before a ſucceſſor. can be de- 
cred. Fur preventing thereof, our Sove- 
rign Lady, with advice and conſent of the. 
fates of parkament, Hatutes and ordaint, 
That if at the fareſaid time, any parlia- 
nent or convention of eftates ſhall be aſſem- 
bed, then the members of that parliament 
y convention of eftates ſhall take the admi- 
ration f the government upon them : ex- 
ping thoſe barons and burroughs, who af 
the foreſaid time ſhall have any place or 


| Hamel mediately or immediately of the 
cru 


232 Saale. "ION 
crown: eat 
| to be void; and that. new members ſhall be 

_ in their plate : Bur if there bt 1 
Jamimt or convention of eftates affualy 
| Send then the members of the ctrret 
parliament ſhall aſſemble with all poſſible di. 
Agence: And if. there. be a0, Current an 
Lament, then the members. of the laft di: 
ſolved parliament, or convention of eftate, 
ball gffemble in like manner: and in thy; 
two laſt caſes, ſo ſoon as there ſhall be a, 
hundred members met, in which number t 
barons and burroughs before-mentioned are wil... 
to be reckoned, they ſhall take the adni 
niftration of the government upon then: 
But neither they, nor the members of parlis 
ment, or convention of. eftates, if at the 
time foreſaid aſſembled, ſhall proceed to ile 
weighty affair of naming and 4 5 2 


Ke Gal Fenty days e they have 
ment: both. that. there may. be time fir 
all the other members. to come to Edinbargh 
which is bereby declared the place of thi 
. nun elettions of new lars 


n 


Member of Parliament; 3 
and burroughs in place above-mentioned. But 
þ fron as the twenty days are dlapſed, then 


they ſhall proceed to the publiſhing by pru- 
tlamation the conditions of government, or 


which they «orll rectiur the ſucceſſor to the 
imperial crown of this realm; which. in the 
ft only of our being under the lame king 
with England, are as follows. 

1. THAT eleftions ſhall be made at every 
Micharlmas head-court for a new parkament 
year; to fit the fi of November - 
wet following, and adjourn themſefoes from 
time 10 tame, till next Micharimar: That 
1 chu their oun prefident, and that eve> 
thing ſhall be determined by —— 
Place of voting 
2, THAT fr any 72 barons ſhall be 
lied to the paritament, as there have been 
viemen created fince the laſt augment ation 
Wy the number of the barons ; and that in 
ver time coming, for every lee that 
e forall be created, there ſhall be a | eve * | 
. the parliament. 

3 THAT -no man have vote in | pork 
H) but a nubleman er elected member.. 
4. THAT 


red 
* 
ys 
aly 
rent 
di. 
hrs 
dj 
ates 


y his majeſty to give the ſanition i in bit a 
ſence, and have ten en m 4 d 
eee 

| iſe, of which nine to be a quorun 


Parliament, ſhall, during the. interval; 


ſaid council, all things be determined * ba 
_ botting in place of voting. 


given by parliament. 8. THA 
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4. THAT the king ſhall give the ſand. 

on to all Jaws offered by the eftates ; and the; 

the prefident of the parliament be 1mpowerd 


. THAT a committee ———— 


5 


choſen out of tbeir own number, by eve 


parliament, under the king, have the adm 
niſtration of the government, be his count 
and accountable to the next parliamnt 
with power in. extraordinary occafions, 
call the parliament together : and that in i 


ne 
I 
ule 


WW aj 
th 
ent 
en 


0 55 7 HAT the king without conſent 
parliament ſhall not baue the power 
making peace and ur; or that of conclu 
ing ny treaty with any, other Hare or pot 
ale. 8 12 
7. THA T all via . offices, both f the 
vil and military, and all penfrons forme f the 
conferred by our kings, ſhall ever after 


»..*"% 
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101. 8. THAT nm regiment 0  tompany of , 
bal bre, foot, or dragoons be kept on - foot in 
fare or war, but by conſent of parliament.” 
9. THAT all the fencible men of the na- 
tim, betwixt fixty and fixteen, be with all 
diligence foffible armed with bayonets, and 
clocks all of a calibre, and continue always 
yrovided in fuch « arms with ammunition _ 
ole, © 25 


10. THAT no pin lemi, mor nor 
wrdon for any tranſgreſjion againſt the pub- 
2 ſhall be valid without wy 7 parlia- 
ment. 

1-H HA 7 the Steen * of tbe 
ulege of juſtice ſhall be incapable of being 
wnbers of parliament, or of any other office, 
any penfion : but the ſalary that belongs 
their place to be increaſed as the parlia- 
ent ſhall think fit: that the office of pre- 
Went. ſhall be in three of thetr number to be 
uned by parliament, and that there be no 
 ttrarrdinary lords. And alſo, that the lords 
oth V the juſtice court ſhall be diſtinct from thoſe 
ne the /e * and _ the _ - Nay | 
fer 


12. T. HAT 
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12. THAT if any deat 
any of theſe conditions of governm ent, he ſug 
& the flere declared to have forfeited th 


HIC H proclamation made, thy 
70 go oy to the naming and declaring a fu: 
cefſor : and aubem be is declared, if prejen 
* to read to bim the claim of right a 
conditions of government abovementioned, ai": 
16 defire bim, that be may accept this 
crown accordingly; and he accepting, th 
are to adminiſter is bim the oath of come 
tion: but if the ſucceſſor be not proj 
they are to delegate ſuch of their own 1 
| ber as they fholl think fit, to fee the ſa 
performed, as ſaid is: aud are to contin 
in the adminiſtration of the government, 
til the ſucceſſor his accepting of the crow 
the foreſaid terms be known to then 
whereupon having then a king at their hea 
they ſhall by bis authority declare tbemſelu 
4 parkament, and proceed to the dung it 
whatever ſhall be thought eapediemt for fe / 
welfare of the realm. And it is likewife tc 
= TY JIE declared, that if it 4s 


rg 


— 755 


lach, 2 declare a fiiceeſſer,., yet neverthelcf, 


2 and after the manner above-ſpecified, 
meet and admit the ſyceeſſor to the govern- 
nent, in the terms and after the manner as 
ſad is. And it is hereby further declared, 
bat r the deceaſe of her Majeſty, and 
ung heirs of ber body, the forementioned 
ener and method ſhall in the ſeveral caſes 
V that of declaring and admitting to the 
pernment all thoſe who ſhall hereafter fuc- 


„ e that it ſball be high tneaſon for any: mam 
a 01212 er acknowledge any perſon at king 


mer. And laſtly, it is bereby declared, 
r by: the death of her Majeſty, or: any. of 
r ſucceſſors, all commiſſions, both coil and 
tary, fall and are void. And that this 


1 ball come in place of the ſeventeenth act 


Member of Pavltoment. 88 . 
preſent majeſty ſhall think I, duting her 
u tne, wth advice and cnfert of the 

aten off paritement, failing heirs of ber 


efter her Majeſty's deceaſe, the members of 
urliament or carvention. ſhall in the ſeveral 


xd to ths imperial crown of this nealm = 


| queen. of this: realm, till they: are de. | 
ed and admitted in the abovementioned 


n 
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ble may put a ſtop to all our affairs? We 
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arial „ of King Willaw' 


ment. Aud all acts and laws, that am um t 


| derogate from. this. preſent act, are 2 ſe 
in 5 far declared void and a 1 


K Lord Chancelbr, „ 


Is che utmoſt height of IE 
J prudence to ſee and embrace ever 
er opportunity: and if a word 
ſpoken in ſeaſon does for the moſt pa 
produce wonderful effects; of what con. 
ſequence and advantage muſt it be to a 
nation in deliberations of the higheſt mc 
ment; in occaſions, when paſt, for ey 
irretrievable, to enter into the right path 
and take hold of the golden opportunity 
which makes the moſt arduous things ca 
and without which the moſt inconfidera 


have this "_ an * in our hanc 
| __... whicl 


tanker of Parliament. 589 


1 
a 
a, 


uncertainty of human affairs will permit, 
ve for many ages eaſy and happy. But if 
— e deſpiſe or neglect this occaſion, we have 
oed our perpetual dependence on an- 
other nation. If men could always retain 


times have upon their minds, they would 
de much more ſteddy in their actions. 
And as T may boldly fay, that no man is 
o be found in this houſe, - who at ſome 
ime or other has not had that juſt ſenſe 
ff the miſerable condition to which this 
ution is reduced by a dependence upon 


ore but the like impreſſions at this time 
0 paſs all the limitations mentioned in the 
Iught of an act I have already brought 
ito this houſe; ſince they are not limi- 


king of Scotland, nor do any way tend 
d ſeparate us from England; but calcu- 


Ge. | we 


which if we manage to the advantage of 
the nation' we have the honour to repre- 
ſent, we may, ſo far as the viciſſitude and 


thoſe juſt impreſſions of things they at ſome. 


he Engliſh court, I ſhould demand no 


tions upon any prince, who ſhall only 


ed merely to this end, that fo long as 


ow TOS, NES. 
r 
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we continue to be under the ſame prince 
with our neighbour nation, we may he 
free from the influence of Engliſh coun 
cils and miniſters; that the nation may not 
be impoveriſhed by an expenſive attendance 
at court, and that the force and exercif 
of our government may be, as far ai 
poſſible, within ourſelves. By which mean 
trade, manufactures, and huſbandry wil 
flouriſh, and the affairs of the nation l 
no longer neglected, as they have been bh 
therto. Theſe are the ends to which a 
the limitations are directed, that Englil 
councils may not hinder the acts of oi rin 
parliaments from receiving the royal ai. 
ſent; that we may not be ingaged withoſ evi 
our conſent in the quarrels they may hai 
with other nations; that they may not ol 
firu& the meeting of our parliaments, nc 
interrupt their ſitting; that we, may nc 
ſtand in need of poſting to London fes 
places and penſions, by which, whategh,, 
particular men may get, the nation mui... 
always be a loſer, nor apply for the P allia 
medics of our grievances to a cqurt, wil 


{ 
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for the moſt part none are to be had. On 
the contrary, if theſe conditions of govern- 
ment be enacted, our conſtitution will be 
amended, and our grievances be eaſily re- 
dreſſec by a due execution of our own 
ws, which to this day we have never 
been able to obtain. The beſt and wiſeſt 
men in England will be glad to hear that 
theſe limitations are ſettled by us. For 
though the ambition of courtiers lead 
them to deſire an uncontroulable power at 
ay rate; yet wiſer men will conſider that 
yhen two nations live under the fame 
rince, the condition of the one cannot be 
ade intolerable, but a ſeparation muſt 
tholWrevicably follow, which will be dangerous 
hav not deſtructive to both. The ſenate of 
ot 008Wome wiſely determined in the buſineſs of 
ts, nge Privernates, that all people would take 
ay 108d of the firſt opportunity to free them- 
20 es from an uneaſy condition; that no 
gabe could be laſting, in which both 
n muri did not find their account; and that 
the Mp alliance was ſtrong enough to keep twa 
 wieWitions in amity, if the condition of either 

ire made worſe by it. For my own 
U-2 part, 


„ 
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part, my 5 Chancellor, before 1 wil 
conſent to continue in our preſent miſera- * 
ble and languiſhing condition after the de: % 
ceaſe of her Majeſty, and heirs of her body Ws. 


failing, I ſhall rather give my vöte for i 100 
ſeparation from England at any rate, I. 
hope no man who is now poſſeſſed of an pre 
office, will take umbrage at theſe condi * 
tions of government, though ſome of then ¶ ri 
ſeem to diminiſh,- and others do intireh by, 


ſuppreſs the place he poſſeſſes: for beſides 
the ſcandal of preferring a private intereſt land 
before that of our country, theſe limitz- 
tions are not to take place immediateh, 
The Queen is yet young, and by the grace 
of God may live many years, I hope longe und 
than all thoſe ſhe has placed in any truſt | 
and ſhould we not be happy, if thoſe whe 
for the future may deſign to recommend 
themſelves for any office, could not do if 
by any other way than the favour of thi 
houſe, which they who appear for the. N 
conditions will deſerve in a more emineni 
degree? Would we rather court an Engliſritai 
miniſter for a place than a parliament of 


— ? Are we afraid of being taken ou 


0 


* 
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of the hands of Engliſh:courtiers, and left. 


nll to govern ourlſelyes ? And do we doubt $ 
rr. whether an Engliſh miniſtry, or a Scots . 
de. Nparliament will be moſt for the intereſt of 
xy Scotland? But that which ſeems moſt dif- 
r 2 Wcult in this queſtion, and-in which, If - 
I ktisfation be given, I hope no man will 
85 pretend to be diſſatisfied with theſe limi- 
di- Untions, is the intereſt of a king of Great 
em pritain. And here I ſhall take liberty to 
fay, that as the limitations do no way af- 
kt any prince that may be king of Scot- 
and only, ſo they will be found highly 
dvantageous to a king of Great Britain. 
dome of our late kings, when they have 
een perplexed about the affairs of Scot- 
knd, did let fall ſuch expreſſions, as in- 
imated they thought them not worth their 
nplication. And indeed we ought not to 
vonder if princes, like other men, ſhould 
row weary of toiling where they find no 
Wantage. But to ſet this affair in a true 
icht: I deſire to know, whether it can 
de more advantageous to a king of Great 
pritain to have an unlimited prerogative. 
ww.” ow 
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over this country in our preſent HM cond. 
tion, which turns to no account, chan thi 
this nation grown rich and powerful u. f 
der theſe conditions of government, ſhoud i 
be able upon any emergency to furniſh y « 
good body of land forces, with a ſquadron 
of ſhips for war, all paid by ourſelves, u 

aſſiſt his Majeſty in the wars he may un. 
dertake for the defence of the proteſtant 
religion and liberties. of Europe. Nov 
| ſince I hope I have ſhewn, that thoſe who 
are for the prerogative of the kings of 


Scotland, and ell thoſe who are poſſeſſi A 
of places at this time, together with the 4 
whole Engliſh nation, as well as a ki 8 
of Great Britain, have cauſe to be fati x9 

_ fied with theſe regulations of governmen * 
I would know what difficulty can remain * 
unleſs that being accuſtomed to live in "4 

dependency and unacquainted with liber _ 

we know not ſo much as the meaning 1 8 

the word; nor if that ſhould be explain «a 


ed to us, can ever perſuade ourſelves m 
ſhall obtain the thing, though we have i 
* our power by a few votes to ſet ou 
ſelve 
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ſelyes and our poſterity free. To fay that 
this will ſtop at the royal aſſent, is a ſug- 

to her Majeſty, and 
which ought neither to be mentioned in 
parliament, nor be conſidered by any mem- 
ber of this houſe. And were this a proper 
time, Iam confident I could fay ſuch thing 
as being repreſented to the Queen, would 
convince her, that no perſon can have 
greater intereſt, nor obtain more laſting 
honour by the enacting of theſe conditions 
of government, than her Majeſty. And 
if the nation be aſſiſted in this exigency 
by the good offices of his grace the high 
Commiſſioner, I ſhall not doubt to affirm, 


dat in procuring this bleſſing to our coun- 


try from her Majeſty, he will do more for 
us, than all the great men of that noble 
family, of which he is deſcended, ever 
did; though it ſeems to have been their 
peculiat province for divers ages, to de- 
fend the liberties of this nation againſt the 
power of the Engliſh and the deceit of 
courtiers. What further arguments can 
[ uſe to perſuade this houſe to enact theſe | 

U4 limitations, 


hold of this happy opportunity to reſume 


—— 3 e an hs. I 


_ which we have ſo little deſerved?.1 might 


bring many; but the moſt proper and ef. 


fectual to perſuade all, I take to be this: 
that our anceſtors did enjoy the moſt ef. 


ſential liberties contained in the act I have 
propoſed: and though ſome few of lei 
moment are among them which they had 
not, yet they were in poſſeſſion of diver 
others not contained in theſe articles: that 
they enjoyed theſe privileges when they 


were ſeparated from England, had their 


prince living among them, and conſequent- 


ly ſtood not in ſo great need of theſe li- 
mitations. Now ſince we have been un- 
der the ſame prince with England, and 
therefore ſtand in the. greateſt need of 


them, we have not only neglected to make 
a due proviſion of that kind, but in divers 
parliaments have given away our liberties, 


and upon the matter ſubjected this crown 


to the court of England: and are become 
ſo accuſtomed to depend on them, that 
we ſeem to doubt whether we ſhall lay 


our 


s . 
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on, N our freedom. If nothing elſe will more 
br I vs, at leaſt let us not act in oppoſition to! 
ef- ¶ che light of our own reaſon and conſcience, 
is: {Which daily repreſents to us the ill confti- 
el. ution of our government; the low con- 
ave N dition into which we are ſunk, and the 
> {extreme poverty, diſtreſs, and miſery of 
had I our people. Let us conſider whether we 
en vill have the nation continue in theſe de- 
hat plorable circumſtances, and loſe this op- 
bey I portunity of bringing freedom and plenty 
heir ¶ among us. Sure the heart of every honeſt 
man muſt bleed daily, to ſee the miſery 
in which our commons, and even many 
of our gentry live; which has no other 
cuſe but the ill conſtitution of our govern- 
ment, and our bad government no other 
root, but our dependence upon the court 
of England. If our kings lived among us, 
would not be ſtrange to find theſe limitar 
ions rejected. Tis not the prerogative of 
t king of Scotland I would diminiſh, bur 
the prerogative of Engliſh miniſters over 
this nation. To conclude, theſe condi- 
tions of government being either ſuch as 


oe. | 
our anceſtors enjoyed, or principally di- 
| rected to cut off our dependence on a 
Engliſh court, and not to take place dur- 
ing the life of the Queen; he who refuſe 
his conſent to them, whatever he may be 
by birth, cannot ſure be a Scots: man by 
affection. This will be a true teſt to di. 
ſtinguiſh, not whig from tory, preſbyte- 
rian fromepiſcopal, Hanover from St. Ger. 
mains, nor yet a courtier from a man out; 
of place; but a proper teſt to diſtinguiſhalM 
friend from an enemy to his country. Anil — 
indeed we are ſplit into ſo many parties, 
and cover ourſelves with ſo many flſe 
pretexts, that ſuch a teſt ſeems neceſlar 
to bring us into the light, and ſhew eveij 
man in his own colours. In a word, my 
lord Chancellor, we are to conſider, that 
though we ſuffer under many grievance, 
yet our dependence upon the court of 
Enpland is the cauſe of all, comprehend 
them all, and is the bikd-chas: ties up the 


bundle. If we break this, they will al gard 
drop and fall to the ground: if not, thigh” : 
we h 


. band will ſtraiten us more and more, ti 
we ſhall be no longer a people. 
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. I TATxTORE humbly propoſe, chat for 5 


ai dhe ſecurity of our religion, — and 
ur- crade; theſe limitations be declared by a 


iſs reſolution of this houſe to be the condi- 
be ions, upon which the nation will receive 
by a ſuoceſſor to the crown of this realm af- 
di · ¶ ter the deceaſe of her preſent Majeſty, 
yte- BY and failing heirs of her body, in caſe the 
Jer. id ſucceſſor ſhall be alſo King — 
ot of Rs” 


| V. 
My Lord Chancelbr, 


AM ſorry to hear what 5 been jul 
now ſpoken from the throne. I know 
4 the duty I owe to her Majeſty, and the 
aendiveſpect that is due to her Commiſſioner; 
p th and therefore ſhall ſpeak with a juſt re- 
gard to both. But the duty I owe to 
my country.obliges me to ſay, that what 
ive have now heard from the throne, muſt 
of — proceed from Engliſh coun- 
cils, 


PAY pre He F 
cils. If we 1 demanded chat theſe "_ 


rations ſhould take ples dyring the li 


$i 11 


pedo we $28 have no reg . 90 
complain, though they ſhould be refuſed, 
Bur, that her Majeſty ſhould prefer the 
prerogative of ſhe knows not who, to the 
| happineſs of the whole people of Scotland; 
that ſhe ſhould deny her aſſent to ſuch 
conditions of government as are not limi- 
tations upon the crown of Scotland, but 
only ſuch as are abſolutely neceſſary to re- 
lieve us from a ſubjection to the court of 
England, muſt proceed from Engliſh coun- 
cils; as well becauſe there is no Scots mi- 
niſter now at London, as becauſe I have 
had an account, which I believe to be too 
well grounded, that a letter to this effect 
nas been ſent down hither by the lord 
Treaſurer of England, not many days ago. 
Beſides, all men who have lately been at 
London, well know, that nothing has been 
more common, than to ſee Scots-meti of 
the ſeveral parties addreſſing themſelves to 
ene mini about Scots — — and 


"od BL: 
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my to ſome ladies of that- court” Wheat 


for the reſpect 1 bear to their relatio ions 1 


ſhall not name. Nov, belle we mall 


continue under'the influence and fübection 
of the Engliſh court; or whether it bet not 


high time to lay before her Majeſty, by a 4 8 


yote of chis houſe, the conditions of 80 
ernment upon which we will receiye 4 


ſucceſſor, I leave to the wiſdom of the | 


xrliament. ' This I muſt ſay, that to tell 
us any ching of her Majeſty's intentions in 


this affair, before we have preſented any. 
it to that purpoſe for the royal aſſent, is 


to prejudge the cauſe, and altogether un- 


parliamentary. I will add, chat nothing 


has ever ſhewn the power and force of 
Engliſh councils upon our affairs in a 
more eminent manner at any time, ſince 
the union of the crowns. No man in this 
houſe is more convinced of the great ad- 
vantage of chat peace which both nations 


eoy by living under one prince. But as 


m the one hand, ſome men for private 1 
nds, and in order to get into offices, have 


ther 3 or berrayer the intereſt of 
this 


\ 
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this nation, Wy a mean compliance wich 
the Engliſh court; fo on the other ſide 
cannot be denied, that we have been but 
indifferently uſed by the Engliſh nation 
I ſhall not infiſt upon che affair of Darie, 
in which by their means and influence 
chiefly, we ſuffered fo great a | loſs both i 
men and money, as to put us almoſt be- 
vond hope of ever having any conſiderable 
made; and this contrary to their own tru: 
intereſt, which now appears but too vil 
bly.. I ſhall not ga about to enumerats 
inftances. of a provoking nature in other 
matters, but keep myſelf preciſely to the 
thing we are upon. The Engliſh nation's 
did, ſome time paſt, take into n 
tion the nomination of a ſucceſſor to th: 
crown; an affair of the higheſt on 
tance, and one would think of commoi 
cancernment to both kingdoms. Did the) 
ever require our concurrence? Did the 
ever deſire the late King to cauſe the pat 
liamont of Scotland to meet, in order ti 
take our advice and conſent? Was not this 


to 1 ani. chat we ought to be con. 
| eluded 
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cluded by their determinations, and were 
not worthy to be conſulted. in the matter? = 
their whole carriage in this affair, and the 
broad inſinuations we have now heard, 
that we are not to expect her Majeſty's 
iſent to any limitations on a ſucceſſor 
(which muſt proceed from Engliſh council) 
and conſidering we cannot prepoſe ta our 
klves any other relief from that: fervitude 
ye lie under by the influence of that court; 
is my opinion, that the houſe come to a 
reſolution, That after the deceaſeof ber Ma- 
fy, heirs of ber body failing, ur will na- 
ute our crown from that of England. + 


VL 
10 Lord Chancellor, 


HAT there ould be limitations on 
L a ſucceſſor, in order to take away 
—— * 
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them into the act of ſecurity, as well fot 


of admitting a ſucceſſor, than the condi 


3e = — by" a by 3 
e kin 


if both n ſhould have the l um . 
no man here ſeems to oppoſe. And Ihn a 
| very few will be of opinion that ſueh limi l 
tations ſhould be deferred till the meet 
of the nation's repreſentatives upen the de lo 
ceaſe of her Majeſty. , For if the ſucceſſ t 
be not named before chat time, every one th 
will be ſo earneſt to promote he preten 0 
ions of the perſon he moſt affects, dai 
new conditions will be altogether forgo at 
ten. So that thoſe. who are only in a 1 
pearance for theſe limitations, and in re of 
liry againſt them, endeavour for their laf 4 
refuge to miſlead well-meaning men, bj * 
telling them, that tis not adviſable to p al 


fear of loſing all, as becauſe they will h 
more conveniently placed in a ſeparate a& 
My lord Chancellor, I would fain know i 
any thing can be more proper in an af 
- which appoints the naming and manne 


tions on which we agree to receive hin 
I would know, if the deferring of an 
23 ata time when naturally it Thou 


— 
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and an endeavour to defeat it. And if the 
limitations in queſtion are pretended to be 

ſuch a burden in the act, as to hazard the 
boſs of the whole, can we expect to obtain 
them when ſeparated from the act? Is 


not deceive ourſelves, and i imagine that the 
a of 1696. does not expire immediately 
iter the Queen and heirs. of her body; 
for in all that act, the heirs and ſucceſſors 
of his late Majeſty King William are al- 
mays reſtrained and ſpecified by theſe ex- 
preſs words, © according to the declaration 
' of the eſtates, dated the 11th of April 
1689. So that unleſs we make a due 
proviſion by ſome new law, a diſſolution 
of the government will enſue immediately 
ppon the death of her Majeſty, failing 
heirs of her body. Such an act therefore 
being of abſolute and indiſpenſable ne- 
eſity, I am of opinion, that the limita- 
vns ought to be inſerted therein as the 
ly proper place for them, and ſureſt way 
v obtain them: and that whoever would 
X * 


take place, be not to put a ſlur pa = 


there any common. ſenſe in this? Let us 
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ſeparate * does not ſo . 
ſhould obrain the _—_ as that we. ſhould, 
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255 Lord Chancelber, 


1 HOPE I need not inform this hw 2 
able houſe, that all acts which can Ich. 
=_ Propoſed for the ſecurity of this kingdom 
| 5 are vain and empty propeſitions, - unleſ dei 
78 they are ſupported by arms; and that th ar 
=_ - rely upon any law without ſuch a ſecurinWilc 
is to lean upon a ſhadow. We had bei o. 
ter never paſs this act: for then we ſtu inks 
| not imagine we have done any thing fo, [ 
| | our ſecurity; and if we think we can bug 
| | yy any thing effeQual without that proviſionh 
we deceive: ourſelves, and are in a molffſm in 
| dangerous condition. Such an act cannq ed i; 
be faid to be an act for the ſecurity of 
thing, in which the moſt neceſſary clauſe, 
is wanting, and without which all the re el 
£6 1 2 


; of no force: neither can ay kingdotn 
be really ſecured but by arming the peo. 
lc. Let no man pretend that we have 
nay raiſe more. Tis very well known 


g forces as would be neceſſary for our 
kfence, though we could intirely rely 


aſter, and has any thing he may call 
nſelf and what he poſſeſſes; or elſe he 
uch for a while thoſe who have the 
xd in their power abſtain from doing 
n injuries; yet by degrees he will be 


mand. Our anceſtors by being always 


clauicd, and frequently in action, defended 
mſelves againſt the Romans, Danes, 
AS 7 and 


he re 
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ſanding forces to ſupport this law; and 
at if their numbers be not ſufficient, we 


is nation cannot maintain ſo many ſtand- 


pon their fidelity. The poſſeſſion of arms 
the diſtinction of a freeman from a ſlave; 
who has nothing, and belongs to an- 
ther, muſt be defended by him, and needs 
arms: but he who thinks he is his own 
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own, ought to have arms to defend 


s precariouſly and at diſcretion. And 


d into a ſubmiffion to every arbitrary 
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and Engliſh; ; and 3 their lib 
_ againſt the incroachments of their o 
princes. If we are not rich run; U 
pay a ſufficient number of ſtanding force 
we have at leaſt this advantage, 
arms in our own hands ſerve no leſs ˖ 
maintain our liberty at home, than to de 
fend us from enemies abroad. Other n: 
tions, if they think they can truſt 
ing forces, may by their means def 
themſelves againſt foreign enemies. B 
we, who have not wealth ſufficient top; 
ſuch forces, ſhould not, of all nations ut 
der heaven, be unarmed, For us then 
continue without arms, is to be direc 
in the condition of ſlaves: to be found 
armed in the event of her Majeſty's dea 
would be to have no manner of ſecur 
for our liberty, property, or the indepe 
dence of this kingdom. - By being unar 
| ed, we every day run the riſk of our: 
fince we know not how ſoon. that eye 
may overtake us: to continue till unan 
ed, when by this very act now underc 
liberation, we have put a caſe, wh 
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en happening may ſeparate us from England, 


owrould be the groſſeſt of all follies. And 


h ve do not provide for arming the king- 


reel om in ſuch an exigency, we ſhall become 
jeſt and a proverb to the world, "| — 


ſs t 


[2 


VIII. 


My Lord Chancellor, 


ceaſe without heirs of her body, any 
niiderable military force ſhould be in the 


we an underſtanding together, we are 
t very ſure what uſe they would make 


re, We know that as the moſt juſt and 
nourable enterprizes, when they fail, 
accounted in the number of rebellions ; 


ſhall have ſucceſs, and obtain the ut- 
X 


F in the fad event of her Majeſty's de- 
nds of one or more men, who might 


them in ſo nice and critical a conjunc- 
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al attempts, however unjuſt, if they | 
eed, always purge themſelves of all 
ilt and imputation. If a man preſume 
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moſt of his hopes, he will net con niodh 
examine the point of right, not balan 
too ſcrupulouſly the injury he does to hi 
country. I would not have any man tk 
this for a reflection upon thoſe kqnaurab 
| perſons, who have at preſent the com 
mand of our troops. For beſides that y 
are not certain, who ſhall be in thoſe com 
mands at the time of ſuch an event, v 
are to know that all men are frail, and il 
wicked and mean-ſpirited world has pat. 
too much honour to many, who have fili des 
verted the liberties of their country.” 
ſee a great diſpoſition at this time in for 
men, not to confent to any limitations 
a ſucceſſor, though we ſhould name i 
fame with England. And therefore fn 
this is probably the laſt opportunity ; 
ſhall ever have, of freeing ourſelves fro 
our dependence on the Engliſh court, 
ought to manage it with the utmoſt j 
louſy and diffidence of ſuch men. F 
though we have ordered the nation to ¶ he 
armed and exerciſed, which will be a ul! 
ficient defence when done: yet we knqijal 
| | g 
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Kh 
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nen, at the head of a ſmall number of 


ue in confuſion and ſuſpence. So that we 
ought to make effectual proviſion with the 
umoſt circumſpection, that all ſuch forces 
nay be ſubſervient to the government and 
utereſt of this nation, and not to the pri- 
nte ambition of their commanders. I 
terefore move, that immediately upon 
tc deceaſe of her Majeſty, all military 


ull and void. 


3 

s fro 5 IX. 

0 2 My Lord Cbhancelhr, 

. Fl xxow Nene ect 

1 to her Majeſty, that no act of this houſe 

e a f hall have the force of a law without hen 

e knolWral aſſent, And as I am confident his 
a | X 4 grace 


not but the event, which God avert, may 
happen before this. can be effected. And 
we may eaſily imagine, what a few. bold - 


regular troops, might do, when all chings 


e above that of a * be 
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which ſhall be laid before him; 1 fare 


_ houſe: an act that preſerves u from anar- 


frame, and the nation a very great expence 


and above all an act, that contains a can 
tion of the higheſt importance for the 


_ zffent; I thought it a juſt deference to th 
high Commiſſioner, not to mention it x 
that time. Neither would I now, but on 


ſent to his grace, that as he who gives re 
dily doubles the gift; ſo his grace has no 
in his hands the moſt glorious and hc 
nourable occaſion, that any perſon of th 
; nation ever had, of making himſelf : 


to the act for the ſecurity of 
the kingdom,: which has already paſt thi 


chy: an act that arms a defendeleſs peo- 
ple: an act that has coſt the repreſentative 
of this kingdom much time and labour to 


an act that has paſſed by a great majority 


amendment of our conſtitution. I di 
not preſume the other day, - iminediadl 
after this act was voted, to defire the roy: 


that I may have an opportunity to repre 


A $$ ceptab 


the honour of giving the royal aſſent 4s 
law, which _ LY laſting 


»h Lord 83 OE BA 
N the day that the 2 be ts 
rity of the kingdom paſſed in this 
houſe, I did not preſume to move for the 
wyal aſſent. The next day of our mect- 
ing I mentioned it with all imaginable re- 
pect and deference for his grace the high: 
Commiſſioner, and divers honourable per- 
ſons ſeconded me. If now, after the noble 
lord who ſpoke laſt, 1 inſiſt upon it, I think 
lam no way to be blamed. I ſhall not en- 
deavour to ſhew the neceſſity of this act, in 


which the whole ſecurity of the nation nom 
les, having ſpoken to that point the other 


905 but ſhall take oceaſion to ſay ſomething 
| concerning 


— 


— 


314 . Spraches by. A 
concerning the delay of giving. ak 
aſſent ta acts paſſed in this houſe 4 for which 
I could never hear 8 good reaſon, except 
that a Commiſſioner was not ſufficiently Ml « 
inſtructed. But that cannot be che true 
reaſon at this time, becauſe ſeveral act Ih ! 
have lain long for the royal affent: in par- þ 
ticular,” that. to ratify a former act, for U 
turning the convention into a parliament, n 
and fencing the claim of right, which no IM 
man doubts his grace is ſufficiently inſtruc. WM v 
ted to paſs. We muſt therefore look elſe· Ml c: 
where for the reaſon of this delay, and Ml th 
aught to be excuſed in doing this; fince ¶ th 
ſo little regard is had, and ſo little ſatiſ 
faction given to the repreſentatives of this i — 
nation, who have for more than three 
months employed themſelves with the 
greateſt aſſiduity in the ſervice of their 
country, and yet have not ſeen the leaſt 

fruit of their labours crowned with the 
royal aſſent. Only one act has been 
touched, for recognizing her Majeſty's juſt 
right, which is a thing of courſe. This 


give bur tog good ———_ 0 thoſs who 
| ſpeak 


1 


| Member of Partiament. 31g 
ſpeak freely, to fay that the royal afſene | 


s induſtriouſly fufpended, - in order to 
oblige ſome men to vote, as ſhall be moſt 
expedient to a certain intereſt ; and that 


this ſeſſſon of parliament is continued ſo 


long, chiefly to make men yneaſy, who - 


have neither places nor penſions to bear 
their charges ; that by this means acts for 
money, importation of French wine, and 


the like, may paſs in a thin houſe, which 


will not fail immediately to receive the 


royal afſent, whilſt the acts that concern 


the welfare, and perhaps the very "_ of 


the uten. remain 8 — 
wh Lord: Chancelbr, 


B EING under ſome apprebenfions * | 


her Majefty may receive ill advice in 
this affair, from miniſters who frequently 


niſtake former bad practices for good pre- 


cedents, 
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cedents, I defire that the third act of 


the firſt ſeſſion of the firſt parliament of 
* * the ſecond _ be read. 


AQ the third of the firſt fellion 


parl. I. Car. II. 


Act aſſerting his Majeſty” s royal 
_ -prerogative, in calling and diſ- 
. ſolving of 8 and mak- 
: ins of laws. | 


HE inp of farliament HOW con- 


vened by his Majeſty's ſpecial authe- 


3 confidering that the quietneſs, flahi- 

lity and happineſs of the people, do depend 
upon the ſafety of the King's Majeſty's 
Jacred perſon, and the maintenance of his 


ſovereign authority, princely | power, and pre- 


rogative royal; and conceiving themſelves ab- 
biged in conſcience, and in diſcharge of their 
duties to almighty God, to the King's Ma- 
jefty, and to their native country, to male 
a due acknowledgment thereof at this timt, 


DE 


Do therefore unanimouſly declare, that they | 


Aube, of Parkament. © zy 


will with their lives and fortunes maintain 
and defend the ſame. And they do hereby 


ocknowledge, that the power of calling, hold= . 


ing, proroguing, and diſſolving of parlia- 
ments, and all conventions and meetings of 


the eflates, does ſolely refide in the E 43 
Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſſors. And that 
as no parliament can be lawfully kept, with- 
out the ſpecial warrant and preſence of the 
King's Majeſty, or his Commiſſioner ; ſo no 
afts, ſentences or flatutes, to be paſſed in 
parliament, can be binding upon the people, 
or have the authority and force of Iaws, with 
ot the ſpecial authority and approbationof the 
King's Majeſty, or his Commiſſioner interponed 
thereto, at the making thereof. And there- 
fire the King's Majeſty, with advice and con- 
ſent of his eftates of parliament, doth hereby 
reſcind and annul all laws, acts, ſtatutes or 
practices that have been, or upon any pre- 
text whatſoever may be, or ſeem contrary to, 
or mconfiſtent with, his Majeſty's juſt power 
andprerogative abovementioned ; and declares 
te "_ to have been unlawful, and to be 
2 void 


318 30 Fyperches by a * | 
an ci ng Ando if | 


the end that this at and athnowledgmn, 
| "which the tflates of pariiament, frum the ff 
enſt f their bumble duty and certain mu- 
ledge, have hereby made, may receive the Bp 
more erat vhedience in time coming; it is & Ms: 
his Majeſty, with advice foreſaid, ſtatut: Mii 
and eraained, that the punctnal obſerva Mi 
thereof. be ſpecially regarded by all his M. 
J s. ſubjects, and that none of them, upon 
any pretext whatſoever, offer to call in gue 
Hon, impugn, or do any deed to the W 
| . under pain of treaſon. 


. th Lord chancellr, 


Tux queſtions concerning the King! 
prerogative and the peoples privileges ate 
nice and difficult, Mr. William Colvin, 
who was one of the wiſeſt men this nation 
ever had, uſed to ſay concerning defenfive 
arms, that he wiſhed all princes thought Mh 
them lawful, and the people unlawful. 
And indeed I heartily wiſh, that fome- 
ching like theſe moderate ſentiments might 
always * all matters in queſtion 
5 between 


u, this kingdom, no act of the eſtates had 


ze the force of a law, unleſs touched by the 


u- King's ſcepter, which was his undoubted 
ne prerogative. The touch of his ſcepter 
by gave. authority to our laws, 48 his ſtamp 
ute dd a currency to our coin: but he had 
me o right to refuſe or withhold either. 
Tis pretended by ſome men, that in ver- 
we of this act, the King may refuſe the 


confidered, that this law is only an ac- 
nowledgment and declaration of the 


| king's prerogative, and conſequently gives 
ng pthing new to the prince. The act ac- 


ate 


vin, We King, that whatever is paſſed in this 
tion Mouſe, cannot have the force of a law 


afiye ithout the royal aſſent, and makes it 
ught 
night 


cauſe the parliament, duting the civil 
, had uſurped a power of impoſing 
eir own votes upon the people for law, 
ough neither the King, nor any perfon 
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of the kingdom. But it ought to be 


owledges this to be the prerogative of 


ph treaſon to queſtion: this prerogarive ; 


commiſſionated 
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3 - Sete „ 4 
en by him were 9 
and this new law was wholly and fimply 
directed to aboliſh and reſcind that uſu 
| pation, as appears by the tenour and ex 
preſs words of the act; which does ei 
ther acknowledge nor declare, . 6 
prince has a power to-refuſe the roy 

ſent to any act preſented by thy = 
ment. If any one ſhould fay, that the 
lawgivers deſigned no leſs, and that the 
principal contrivers.and promoters of thy 
act frequently boaſted they had obtai 
the negative, as they call ic, for th 
crown ; I defire ro know how they wi 
make that appear, fince no words are t 
be found in the act, that ſhew any fud 
deſign : eſpecially if we conſider, that thi 
law was made by a parliament that ſpol 
the moſt plainly, leaſt equivocally, ar 
moſt fully of all others. concerning th 
prerogative, And if thoſe who promote 
the paſſing of this act were under h 
ſtrong a deluſion, to think they had o in 
tained a new and great prerogative to ii 


crown by a declaratory law, in whi 
the 


was the hand of Nen that defeated: 


jeir country. I | 
55 their aſſent to ſome acts 
king Gf tliis law: Büt u practice 
OC abc ir iebilewsy Ames can Heſl 


n far Frötn puthitis things to ertremity 
neither Fund: 1. Hearülh 


fore, And chink the 
1 We of been happy in Miſtakin 


y wi 
are t 
7 ſuct 
at thi 


Ec 
1 of We! 0 Aud ee * y 
bo have che honour to adviſe Her N- 
hy; hohliflbeware of inducing Her tö 4 
kat of the royal afferic to the act for 
7 of the kingſlom, becauſe ths 
ble” cuſtor of reſeQing ads, 
n Ae 


EI ir 2113 eo abet: £15 9 


ad or 
; 0 Y 
whi 
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there is not one word to that purpoſe, 


their deſign ai wü—— 


p confidleratior . Formy oπ]u Fart 
enter into the 
ntirr ents of the wiſe min 1 mentioned S | 
Pebple of this na- 


ö * this Haw, it" oh ern 
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we are bund to t 
| meet one day in three; though no re 
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and. burden to this nation; I — * no 
mean as things ar6-uſually. nanaged; Mi 
cherwiſe I ſhould, chink it a greg ge 
tien on the wiſdom of the anden au 
maxim very pernicious . to our, 


nir gs, they are a very great burgen to} 
Our parliament ſeldom meets in win 
hen the ſeaſon. of the year, and put of ve þ 
private affairs bring vs 1 L to OWN. 2 noth 
called together for the moſt part in fur i, 


mer, when qur 10 bplinels and l he 
| goodneſs of, the ſea ſeaſon . | 


38 vs. Jive ” 
rown Th 1 © Our. 5 NA 


ding doch in ede 
the whole year. 


S 
2 


_ 1 . 7 


ſhould b6 takes; $6 
to the reproach of the nation! The ex- 
pences of our commiſſionerd are 2 : 
come greater chan thoſe of dur 
formerly were: and a great part of this 
noney is laid out upon equipage and other 
things! of foreign manufucture, to the 
damage af che kingdden. We meet 
þ this place in the a er ter a 
inner, which I think 
bing nen and are in ſuch confuſion 
the candles are lighted; that very 
en the debate of one * oo | 
1 finiſhed; but muſt be put 
nott day. Parliaments are: che E. 
mit to the conveniences” of the lords 
the ſeſſon; and meetings of the bur-" 
kgs 5 though no good 'reafon” can be 
, why either a lord of the ſeflion or 
7 one "deputed to the meetings of the 
— ſbould be a member of this 
e, oY on the ' contraty; ei xperience 
Y 2 has 


JL 


© RIOT derbe Sp 5 
nas raught,ys the incanyaniepee of bal 
When piembars.. af-partielnens, ko hen 
form che duty they owe ta chein coutitny, 
' haye. left, the- moſt important aGuirs; ani 
quitred:their friends many times. > vm wp 
moſt extremity, to be preſent. at 
they: are. told ——— 
we werd the other day called togethet 
only in order to be diſmiſſed. We kom 
been for ſeveral, days adjourned- in d 
time of haryeſtz When we had the me 
important affairs under deliberation; th 
as well choſe who: have ntither place nn 101 
enſion might grow weary of cheir att 
0 Ice, as, thoſe, wh 1; dae bel 
makes the ſervice of their coumry.asd 
eroys, though no leſs honqurable chan! 
hey ſerved, in the, field. Do, not the 
things ſhew, vs, the neceflicy of thoſe li 
tations, I had the honor to effec; to th 
houſe ? and particularly; af chat for lag., 
ing the power, of adjournment in the par 75 
liament;; chat for meeting af -parliamenif 
to be in winter; that ſor impowating th 


ent to lune. royal aſſent. and af 
cCertaining 


* 


8 
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certaining- his falary; with that for ex- 
cluding all lords of rhe ſeſſion from being | 
members of parlidhcht,- Could one ima- ., 
zine that in this parliament, in which we 
have had the firſt opportui ity of art 8 - 
ing our conſtitution. m=_ new: conditio 
af government. ir ſhould be given 
by reiterating Kaner abuſes; td chnvinee 
il men of the neceſſity of farther limita- 
tions upon a ſucceſſor? Or is not this ra: 
der to be attributed to a peculiar: provi⸗ 
my that thoſe who are the grt᷑at oppos 

3 of limitations, ſhould by their con- 
us give the beſt teaſon for ther? But 
hope no member of this houſe will 
| diſcouraged either by delay or oppoſi- 
vn; becauſe the liberties of a people are 
ve to be maintained without ans. 
brough great difficulties, and that no 

Nc 1 _ to be declined . 
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3 Lord Gals, 2x; e 

nav waited . it 8 wih great 

- parietde for the reſult of this ſeffion 
ws if 1 could diſcover a real and fin 
cere intention in the members of this 
Houſe to: reſtore the freedom of our ce 
try in this great and perhaps only oppa 
tunity. 1 know there are many different 
views among us, and all men pretend t i 
good of the nation. But every man her 
is obliged carefully to examine the thing 
before us, and to act according to hi 
knowledge and conſcience, without regart 


to the views of other men, © whateve 
charity: he may have for them: I fa 
every man in this place i is: obliged by tl 
oath he has taken to give ſuch advice 
he thinks moſt expedient for the good 0 
his country. The principal- buſineſs « 
this ſeſſion has been the forming of 
act for the ſecurity of the kingdom, upo 


M. ; « oft Parks . 
che arenen, of thy kinn intail of . 
bsi char de e eſſential dg 
which could have entered” into ſuch an 
a, had been to aſcertain the conditions 
8 which the nation would receive a ſue- 
eſſor, yet this has been entirely waved , 
and over-ruled by the houſe. Only there 
$ 2 caution inſerted in the act, that the 
beceſſor ſhall not be the fame perſon who 
bro ſucceed in England, unleſs ſuch con- 
may ſecure the freedom of this nation. 
But this is a general and indefinite clauſe, 
ud-liable to the dangerous inconvenicncy. 
f being declared to be fulfilled by giving 
two or three inconſiderable laws. 80 
hat this ſeſſion of parliament, i in which 
Fe have had fo great an opportunity of 
g-ourſelyes for ever a free people, 
ke to terminate without any real ſecu- 
for our liberties, or any eſſential a- 
zendment of our conſtitution; And now, 
An we ought to come to particulars, 
d enact ſuch limitations as may fully 


Y4 © m 


- draw us off from the bufinets/ we thoul 


5 1 M 
fatisfy the general clauſe; wemuſt:amul 
ourſelves, with things af licle-fignifican. 
c and hardly mention any limitatinn of 
moment or, conſequence. Nut inſtoad uſ 
this, acts are brought in for regulatibns to 
take place during the life of the 
Which we are not to expect, —.— 


attend. By theſe methods divers wel 
meaning men have been deluded, u 
others have propoſed a a 
tion of a ſucceſſor under limitations: 
I fear the far greater part have deſignee 
to make their court either to het Majeſty 
the houſe of Hanover, ori thoſe: of 80 
Sermains, by maintaining the prexogitir 
in Scotland as high as ever, to the petpe 
tual enſlaving of this nation to the niini 
ef England. Therefore I; who hay 
never made court to any prince, and 
hope never ſhall, at the rate of the lea 
prejudice to my country, think my 
obliged in diſcharge of my conſcieno 
and the duty of my oath in parliamen 

to Afr fuch nden, as * 


2 


viz! 


Mon the at for" d . 
curity of the kingdom. And chis I do in 
wo draughts; the Une cotitdining the li- 


the. ſame limitations, and a blank 40 
ſerting the name of a ſurceſſor If eln 


lune (ball chinle fit to'rake ino oddv-, 
ntion that draught which has n blank, 


ind enact the limitations, 1 ſhiall reſt fa» 


ified; being us little fond of naming a 
ſucceſſin as any man,” Ocherwike, I offer 
the draught with a blank; to the end that 

mery man may make his eourt 9 mes 


perſon he moſt affect; and hope by this 
means to pleaſe all parties: The court in 
.kring them an opp! rtunity to name the 
ſuccefior of England, a thing 1o'accept- 
able ro her Majeſty and that nation: Thoſe 


who may favour the court of St. Ger- 


mains, by giving them a chance for their 


pretenſions; and every true Scois-man, i in 


vindicating the owe of this nation, who- 
Mn np Es n 


mitations by themſelves; the other with _ 


TAL 2 Pe» Cr 
1 2391 1 v Hizenit 
7 R ſovereign Lady, with aue 
| conſent of the efater of prliamin, 
and ordains, That after the deceaſ 
of. her: Majely (whom Gon long projeru) 
and failing beirs of ber bady, no' one” ſhal 
ſucceed: to the crown of this realm that i 
likewiſe ſucceſſor to the:crown of England, 
But under the limitations following, uirb, 
together with the oath. of coronation”: and 
_— they ſhall fivear to obferny. 
That all places and offices, - both: civil and 
military, and all penſions formerly conferied 


by our kings, ſhall ever after be given iy 
parkament.-—That a new parliament. ſhall 


be choſen every Michaelmas head-court, to fit 
tze firſt of November thereafter, and ad- 
journ themſelves from time to time till next 
| Michaelmas; and that they chuſe their own 
pręſident.— Ibat a committee of thirty fix 
members, choſen by and out of the whole 

93 2 diſtinttion of eftate, 
I | KEE: 7 all, 


7 ww» 


- : * 
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conſent . of the gates of parliament, 
atutes and ordains, That after the deceaſe 
of ber Majeſty. (whom Go. lang preſerve) 
ad beirs of ber body Failing, 

no | * ſhall ſucceed 
5 the crown uf this . But that in 
uſe the ſaid ſucceſſor be likewiſe | the ſucceſſor 
h the crown of England, the ſaid 4 5 
all be ane the limitations OPT 


ES I S—_ 
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No ads an es as hab * 
nitations, in caſe we have the ſame king 
vith England, except he whois fo ſhame, - 
eſs a partizan either of the court at St. 
Cermains, or the houſe of Hanover, oe 
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ates, 
ball, 


— 
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he would rather fee Scotländ continue t 


legened in this kingdom. A for that 


to diſcover a lover of his country from 


5 directions of another court, are courtiers 


Sperrer zy 
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depend upon an Engliſh miniſttꝝ, than 
that their prerogative ſtiould be any v 


who have Sc. Germains in their view, ail 
are accounted the higheſt of all the pre 
rogative-men, I would aſk them, if we 
ſhould aſſiſt them in advancing their 
Prince to the throne of Great Britain, are 
we, for our reward, to continue till in 
our former dependence on the Enplid 
court? Theſe limitations are the only til 


ED B Þ EK a0 


= 
© 


a courtier either to her Majeſty; Hanover, 
or St, Germains. For prerogative- men 
who are for enſlaving this nation to the 


ES TEES 


to any ſucceſſor; ; and let them pretend 
what they will, if their principles lead 
neceurily to ſubje&t this nation to att 
ther, are enemies to the nation. Theſe 
men are ſo abſurd as to provoke England. 
and yet reſolve to continue ſlaves of that. 
court. This country muſt be made 
field of blood, in order to advance a pt 


: el] 
Lu 
— 5 
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viſt to the throne of Britain, If we fail, 


inue in aur former ſlavidh: dep 
lad chough:v0 beeak this yl all: good 


bb will be willing to lie at the 
if France land popery, andi at cho, ſame 
imo draw-upart themſelves the indigna · 
ton and power of England, for the fake 
mly of meaſuring our ſtrength with a 
nuch more powerful. nation; and to be 


ſure to continue ſtill under our former 


v prevail, Now of thoſe who are for 
the fame ſucceflor with England, 1 would 
alk, if in that caſe we are not alſo to 
continue in our former dependence; which 
jill not fail always to grow from bad to 
yorſe, and at length become more into- 
* to all honeſt men, than death it- 


the TID zealous proteſtant in the nation, 


we ſhall beflaves: by right-of conqueſt; 
if we prevail; have che happineſs to c. 


e ee their all, yet Ibeliove 


dependence, though we ſhould happen 


For my own part I think, chat even 


he have a true „ for his country, 
Wo; bt rather to 1 


- 


P- 234 — . | 


7 


with our claim of right) that 2 NO 
ſhould”: facceedi'to the thione of Gren 
Britain under ſuch limitatiohs as wol 
render this nation free andi 
than the moſt proteſtant and beſt prin 
without any. If we may lire free, I li 
tle: value who is king: tis indifferent to 
me, provided the mitations: be enacted 
to name or not name; e e er 
e ee b e b 


440 3 
1 1.1. 
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10 La Chancellor,” 


62 
H. grace che high Ol iſſione 
having acquainted this houſe tha 


he has inſtructions from her Majeſty. tc 
give che royal aſſent to all acts paſſed ir 
this ſeſſion, except that aeg | 
the. kingdom, *twill be highly: ne 
to provide ſome new laws for freuring 
ur OE upon the — of the pre- 


£43 | ſent 
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ent intail of the grown. . And therefore | 
[bal (peak to the firſt article: of che li- 
— contained in the ſhort act I oſ· 
ſered the other day ʒ not only: becauſe 
is che firſt in order, but becauſe I. per- 
— vou all know — 
FACS. were choſen . bs 


be times of thei b 
committees to up 22- 
jon of che government during che inter- 
als of parliament: : All which, if i it were 
wceſſary, might be proved by a great 
wmber of publick acts. So that if I de- 
nonſtrate the uſe and neceſſity of the firſt 
aticle, there will remain no nn. 
ply eee he ett... ing 1 al 
15 Lord Chancellor, DF 1071 


: Feta ee 
d u Tus condition of a people, however) | 
Ny happy, if they not only know the, 
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Jar of their, miſery, but have alſo the 
in 2 in their power, and yet ſhould re- 
le, to apply it, one would think; were 


not 


3 


to be lamented; yet Ohriſtianity teaches u 


| fitory intereſt of ſelfdeſigning men, 


ruin of thoſe who truſted him, the liveſieſt ge 
ſenſe and deepeſt remorſe for ſo great., 


226 i — be r N LY 
not to he pitied. And xhough: ce con. Ml | 
dition of good men, who are condiudzd and 
opprefitd by of majority ofthe bad, is mach 


to ſnew a greater meaſure of compaffich to 
thoſe who are knowingly and volunttrip 
obſtinate to ruin both themſelves and 
athers, | But the regret of « every wiſe tn 
good man muſt needs be | extraordinary; 
when he ſees the liberty and happineß «f 
his country not only obſtructed, but ut 
terly extinguiſhed by che private ande tran 


indeed very often meet their ow ruin, 
but moſt certainly bring deſtruction upon 
their poſterity by ſuch courſes. Sure if 
man who is intruſted by others, ſhould for 
his own private advantage” betray tha 
truſt, to the perpetual and irrecoyerable 


guilt, will undoubtedly ſeize and terrify 
the conſcience of ſuch a man, as often a 
the treacherous part he has ated fhall re- 


cur to his thoughts; which will moſt fre · 
| quently 


% 
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lie in which thoſe remorſes are 
But I hope every man in this houſe has ſo 


hn vell conſidered: theſe. things, 4s to pre- 


krve him from falling into ſuch terrible 
circumſtances; And {as all men are ſub- 


in this moſt eminent truſt, is conſcious to 
himſclf of having ever been wanting in du- 


lay, in chis weighty matter, atone for all, 
d not blindly follow the opinion of other 
nen, becauſe he alone muſt aceount for 
s OWN NN to his yruuw Lord _ 


Maſter. 
) ſpeak, requires, That all places, offices, 
d penſions, which have been formerly 
inen by our kings, ſhall, after her Ma- 
ty and heirs of her body, be conferred... 
us limitation, our poverty and ſubjec- 


ently — . day 


ct to great failings) if any perſon placed 


y to his country, I doubt not he will this 


Tre 1 8 a T am 4 > 


| ' parliament ſo long as we are under 
e fame prince with England. Without 


M to the court of England will every 


- day win and the ASS we. have 
now before us is, whether we will be 
_ - freemen or ſlaves for ever? whether v 
will continue to depend, or break the 
-yoke of our dependence? and, whether 
we will chuſe to live poor and miſerable 


think to object, that this limitation take 
away the whole power of the prince 
For the ſame condition of government i 
found in one of the moſt abſolute monar 
chies of the world. I have very goo 


authors that have treated of the goverr 
ment of China; but ſhall only cite tb 


338 ebe by a 


or rich, free, and happy? Let no mat 


authority for what I thy, from all the be 


words of an able miniſter of ſtate, wh 


bad very well conſidered whatever ha pe 
been written on that ſubject; I mean Si vir 
William Temple, who ſays, * That f cor 
© the government, tis abſolute monarchy or 


there being no other laws in ChinWeapr, 
© bur the King's orders and command unde 
aan it is likewiſe hereditary, ſtill dhe v 
ſcending to the next of blood. But a ctua 
£ orders — of the King prq; 


* © ce 
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© debated, determined, and concluded by 
their advices and requeſts made to the 


him, and ſo paſs into laws. All great 
« offices of ſtate are likewiſe conferred' by 


 dations or petitions of his ſeveral coun- 


humour of the prince himſelf nor by 
' favour of any miniſter, by flattery or 
en, but by the force or ap- 
' pearance of merit, of learning, and of 
virtue; Which obſerved by the ſeveral 
' councils, gain their recommendations 


expreſs words of 'that miniſter. And if 
under the greateſt abſolute monarchy of 


the world, in a country where the prince 
tually refides ; if among heathens this 


g pr OR CY part of govern- 
cee . | Z 2 


ment 


ve «.ceed through. his councils ;- and. are 6 

of © made upon che recommendation or pe- 
« tition of the council proper and appoint- | 
© ed for that affair: ſo that all matters are 


the ſeveral councils ; and then upon 


. — — 
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King, they are ratified and ſigned by 


' the King, upon the ſame recommen- 
i cils ; ſo that none are preferred by the 


' or petitions to the King. Theſe are the 


bv: grime nn” nm water abner end 
7 bt — — — Er 
* „ EIGEN 
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(hall it be denied to Chriſtians Iiving un- f 
deer a prince who tefides in another n- fn 
tion? Shall it be denied to a people, who Ml g 
have a right to liberty, and yet ate not I 
capable of any in their preſent circum- I 1h 
ſtances, without this limitation ? But we jb 
hive formed to ourſelves ſuch exttay- I ,, 
yanr notions of government, that even inf . 
u limited monarchy nothing will plea I .,; 
which in the leaſt deviates from the mo- dr 
del of France, and every thing elfe muſt 
ſtand branded with the name of com- 
. monwealth, Yet a great and wiſe peo- 
ple found this very condition of govern- 
ment neceſſary to ſupport even an abſo- 
| Jute monarchy. If any man ſay, that 
the empire of China contains divers king 
doms; and that the cate of the Enaperor 
and his knowledge of particular wen 
cannot extend to all: I anſwer, the Gaſt 
is the fame with us; and ir bets u 
that wiſe people deſigned this conſtitado 
for a remedy to the like inconvenier 


with thoſe — under ae this time. 
=) = I | THI 
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, Tais limitation will undoubtediy inrich 
n. he nation, -by ſtopping that perpetual if 


u · ſue of money to England, which has rer 


ho BY duced. this country to extreme poverty, 
not BY This limitation. does not flatter us with 
n- che hopes of riches by an uncertain pre- 
we BN ject ; does not require ſo much as the 
vi condition of our own. induſtry; hut hy 


08 ing great ſims to the country, will 


ale, every year furniſh a. ſtock ſufficient to 


Wiſh ſome uſeful manufacture at home; 
with the: higheſt | probability: of ſucceſs : 

becauſe our miniſters hy this rule of go- 
iernment, would be freed from che in- 
fluence of 'Engliſh coundils; and our 
rade be intirely in our on hands, and 


was in che affair of Darien. IF we do 
not obtain this limitation, out attendance 
at London will continue to drain this na⸗ 


« ſtock for trade. Beſides, by frequents 
ing that court, we not only ſpend 
money, but learn the qxpenſive modes and 


carry on a conſiderable trade, or to efta+ 


not under the power of the court, as it : 


on of dll choſe fams, whichibould kb 
_ 


Z 3 ways 


furniture and equipage, to the Uunipeak- 


of manners, and an expenſive way of liy- 
ing, that we may for ever ys be both 


freedom: and independence... It has been 4 


would not wonder if, when our intereſt 
happens to be different from that of Eng 
in all their undertakings, ſhould prefer at 


try. "Tis yet leſs ſtrange, that Engliſh mi 
niſters ſhould adviſe and procure the ad 
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Ways of Ming, of a rich and 4 in 
nation: we lay out yearly great ſums in - 


able prejudice of the trade and manufzc- 
tures of our own country. Not that! 


chink it amiſs to travel into England, in A 
order to ſee and learn their induſtry” in 


trade and huſbandry. But at court what if 
can we learn, except a horrid corruption þ 


e p ot 57 E: 
/Tx1s limitation will lacks! to us our 


often ſaid in this houſe, that our princes 
are captives in England; and indeed one 


land, our kings, who muſt. be ſupported 
by the riches and power of that natiot 


Engliſh intereſt before that of this coun 


vancement of ſuch perſons to the mini 


8 0 
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of Scotland, as will comply with their 
meaſures and the King's orders; and to 
ſurmount the difficultics they may meet 


with from a true Scots intereſt, that pla- 


ces and penſions ſhould be beſtowed upon 


parliament-men and others : I fay, theſe 
things are ſo far from wonder, that they 
xe inevitable in the preſent ſtate of our 
affairs. But I hope they likewiſe ſhew us, 


that we ought not to continue any longer 


in this condition. Now this limitation is 
advantageous to all. The prince will no 
more be put upon the hardſhip of decid- 


ing between an Engliſh and a Scots in- 


tereft ; or the difficulty of reconciling 


what he owes to each nation, in conſe- 
quence of his coronation oath. Even 


Engliſh miniſters will no longer lie under 


the temptation of meddling in Scots af- 
fairs: nor the miniſters of this kingdom, 


gether with all thoſe who have places 


ind penſions, be any more ſubject to the 
worſt of all ſlavery. But if the influences 


I mentioned before ſhall ſtill continue, 


; _ will any other limitation avail us? 


£4 What 
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and influence, we cannot fail of being en. 


ry peace! 


We will not deſire to exclude the officers 
of ſtate from ſitting in this houſe, when 
the country ſhall have the nomination 0 


. acts; for we ſhall have no evil counſel 
lor, nor enemy of his country to adviſt 


66 Sehe by @/- 
What mall we be the better zor our act 


. concerning the power of war and peace; 


fince by the ſores of an Engliſh intereſt 


gaged in every war, and neglected in eve- 


By this limitation, our parlicrndnt wil 
becoine the moſt uncorrupted ſenate of all 
Europe. No man will be tempted t 

vote againſt the intereſt of his country, 
when his country ſhall have all the bribes Ml ind 
in her own hands; offices, places, pen- tho 


ſions. Twill be no longer neceſſary to | 
loſe one half of the publick cuſtoms, tha MW ne 


parliament-men may be made collecton.¶ ric 


them; and our parliaments free from cot- 
ruption, cannot fail to redreſs all our 
grievances, We ſhall then have no cauſe 
to fear a refuſal of the rdyal aſſent to 


it. When this condition of government 
| (hall . 
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ſhall take place, the royal aſſent will be 
che ornament of the prince, and never be 
refuſed to the deſires of the people. A ge- 
neral unanimity will be found in chis houſe; 
n every part of the government, and a- 
mong all ranks and conditions of men- 
The diſtinctions of court and eountry- | 
party ſhall no more be heard in this na- 
ion; nor ſhall the prince and people any 


longer have a different intereſt. Rewards 


ind puniſhments will be in the hands of 
thoſe who live among us, and conſequents | 
ly beſt know the merit of men; 'by which 
means virtue will be recompenſad. and 
rice diſcouraged, and the reign and go- 
rernment of the prince wal flouriſh f in 
pace and juſtice. 

' I sHoULD never make an "ey if t 
would proſecute all the great advantages 
of this limitation ; which, like a divine 


influence, turns all to good, as the want 


of it has hitherto poiſoned every thing, 
and brought all to ruin. I ſhall therefore 
JW only add one particular more, in which it 
ill be of the higheſt advantage to this : 


nation. 
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nation. We all know, chat the only y way 
of enſlaving a people is by keeping up ; 
a ſtanding army; that by ſtanding forces a 
all limited monarchies have been deſtroy- 4 
ed, without them none ; that ſo, Jong a 9 
any ſtanding forces are allowed in a na.” 
tion, pretexts will never. be wanting to th 
' Increaſe them; that princes have never 
ſuffered militia's to be put upon any good 
foot, leſt ſtanding forces ſhould appexr 
unneceſſary. We alſo know that a good 
and well regulated militia is of ſo great 
importance to a nation, as to be the prin- 
cipal part of the conſtitution of any free 
government. Now by this limitation, the 
nation will have a ſufficient power to 
render their militia good and effectual, 
by the nomination of officers: and if we 
would ſend a certain proportion of our 
militia abroad yearly, and relieve them 
from time to time, we may make them 
as good as thoſe of Switzerland are; anc 
much more able to defend the country 
than any unactive ſtanding forces can b. 
We may ſave every year great ſums of 
money 
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a money, W which are. now'expended' to main- 
"PN tain a ſtanding army; ; and which i 1s yer 
ce more, run no hazard of loſing our liber. 
a ty by them. © We may employ a greater 
number of officers i in thoſe derachments, 
Wl than we do at preſent in all our forcesboth 
at home and abroad; and make better con- 
” litions for them in thoſe countries that | 
ed their aſſiſtance. For being freed from 
i te influences of Engliſh councils, we ſhall 
certainly look better than we have hitherto 
bone to the terms on which we may ſend 
fe them into the: armies $ cither of u or 


nn 


N of the nation 571 have ben 
i their rank, pay, clothing, arrears, levy- 
money, quarters, 'ranlport hips and gra- 
uities, 

HavinG thus ſhewn ſome of the great 
advantages this limitation will bring to 
te nation (to which every one of you 
ill be able to add many more) that tis 
ot only conſiſtent with monarchy, but 
ren with” an abſolute monarchy ; having 


Ine) demionſtrated 
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ES the ano. hoch a con. 
dition in all empires, which contain fees 
ral kingdoms; and that without it we 
muſt for ever continue in a dependence 
2 The: daun of W in the name 


2 


jeſty will 1 50 1 5 ne aſſent 10 "hi 
act? If ſhe do, ſure Iam, ſuch a refuk] 
muſt proceed from the advice of Engl 
counſellors ; and will not that be a d 
monſtration to vs, that after her Majeſy 
and heirs of her body, we mult not, can 
not any longer continue under the fam 
prince with England ? Shall we be want 
ing to ourſelyes? Can her Majeſty gin 
her aſſent to this limitation upon a ſc 
ceſſor before you offer it to her? Is ſhea 
liberty to give us ſatisfaction in this poin 
till we have declared to England by a vot 
of this houſe, that unleſs we obtain th 
condition, we will not name the ſame full 
ceflor with them? And then will not he 
' Majeſty, even by Engliſh advice, be peri 
fuaded to pive her aſſent; unless her counſif 
2 ſello 
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ellors ſhall think fit to incur che heavy | 


imputation, and run the dangerous riſque 


therefore either reaſon, honour, or con- 
ſcience have any influence upon us; if we 


8 8 


"y ſterity ; if there be any ſuch thingas virtue, 
happineſs or reputation in this world, or 
felicity in a future ſtate, let me adjure 


heads everlaſting infamy, attended with 
the eternal reproaches and anguiſh of an 
evil conſcience, by making your ſelves 
und your poſterity miſerable. 
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WO th Lord Chantelbr, 
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t HIS is an act for repealing a 


z thy 
> law made in the year. 1700, which 


t he 
6 pe We were then in peace with 
coun . and are now in a declared war 


ello | againſt : 
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of dividing theſe nations for ever ? If 


— 


have any regard either to ourſelves or po- 


3 by all theſe, not to draw upon your 


bids the im portation of French 


Amen. 
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1350 Ant Gains by. RY F : 
f againſt W The prohibition was mad 
in time of peace, becauſe the French 
hid greater impoſitions upon our trade 
than they did upon other nations: anc 
yet tis deſired, that French wines may þ 

imported in time of war; thougli not onh 
the ſame, but new burdens. are laid upot 
our merchandiſe in France. Tis pre 
tended that we ſhall not trade to France 
directly, but may buy French wines fron 
certain nations, who trade to that cou 
try with our goods. I will allow 
this, though it be falſe; but where is the 
neceſſity we ſhould take French wines 
from thoſe nations for our commodities 


Have they not copper, iron, pitch, tau in 
hemp, flax, and timber for building of fit 
ſhips and other uſes, which we need ug 
or if our conſumprion of theſe things will ple: 
not anſwer the value of thoſe goods theyWvhi 
take of us, may we not export the over ues 
plus to other parts? Since therefore th voi 
ſame, or greater impoſitions continue ſtili of a 
upon our merchandiſe in France, ſo ve 
we cannot get of thoſe neutral nations { lay 


hig 
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high a price for our goods, as if the im- 


fitions: in France were taken off, the 
_ of the law made in 1700 till re- 


And if we had ſufficient;cauſe to 


"oibic the 1 importation of French wines 
by our own ſhips in time of peace, ſhall 


we purchaſe French wines from orher na- 
tions in time of war? The French would 
not receive our goods in time of peace, 
upon equal terms with thoſe of other na- 
tons, which obliged us to forbid their 
wines : Shall we now take them at a dou- 
ble value in time of war? or are we be- 
come greater friends to France now. in a 


ime of open war, than we were before 


n time of peace? Something might be 


aid, if no wines were to be found in Por- 


wgal or Italy. But it ſeems no wine will 
pleaſe us, but that of a country, againſt 


which we are in actual war, and which 


uſes us ill both in peace and war. One 
yould have thought that the paſt fervices 
of a nation, which has more than once 


aved that baſe people from ruin, might 


have obliged them to a more fayoura- 
2 . 239 ble 
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— dor che world will fa | 
we repeal a law, for which we har 


ime of war, will ſound admirably wel 
In England and Holland : fies tis no ld 


If we would trade to Portugal and Italy 
ve ſhould have the benefit of Engliſh an 


therefore I move that this act, as proj 
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we are yet a baſer people than they, 
whilſt they continue to ſuppreſs our trade, 


now more and better reaſons than when 
we made ir. To repeal ſuch a law i 


than a direct breach of our alliance wit 
choſe nations; a formal renunciation of am 
advantages we may pretend in a treaty of 
peace, and exactiy calculated to inform the 
world of the inclinations of our miniſter 


Dutch convoys. We mighr trade in ou 
own ſhips, not in Swedes, Danes, an 
Hamburghers, to the ruin of our naviga_M”* | 
tion, For if they drive our trade for u 
we may indeed burn our ſhips and ploy - 
our towns, as has been told us. Andi 


dicial to our trade and navigatior 
highly i injurious to the honour of the 2 1 
tion, may wo thrown out. 


I 
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Uh Lord c, OI” my 8 


NE vould think that of all men 
lawgivers ſhould be of the moſt 
doubted probity, and that ſelfiſh ends 
ud difingenuity ſhould have no place in 
heir aſſemblies. For if thoſe who give 
bus to other men, have not the good of 
be nations they govern in view, but are 
rady to ſacrifice every thing to their own 
riyate intereſt, ſuch a ſcandalous conduct 
muſt be of the laſt conſequence to a go- 
ernment, by alienating the affections of 
e people from thoſe who ſhall be found 
pilty of ſuch practices. My Lord, no 
tan in this houſe can be ignorant, that 
tis act will not only open a trade and 
urreſpondence with France, contrary. to 
le Ng of war, and our own 


lave a trade G = France. "Tis : 
Sn known | 


way; whither the was ſent 'for x no oth 


our frigates for Her guard, "who have ab- 


- 4 
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known that Scots ſhips are already bal 


ing wines at Bourdeaux for this kingdom; . 
and that a French factor is already arrived Py 
in this city. Beſides, 'tis notorious, that 5 


a ſhip belonging to this port, and freighted "= 
with-wines from France, i is now 5 in 1 
Queens ferry- road, not eight miles from 
chis place. She pretetids indeed t be 4 
Dane, becauſe” ho came'taſt frotn Fn 


reaſon than that ſhe came 1 tod 9 cl pe 
this coaſt.” This ſhip his an fffcęf and . 
divers ſcamen on bout ſent ffofff One if MM"? 


ſolutely refüſed to permit the perſons tht... ; 
were impowered by the admiralty to ex- 
amine her,” unleſs they ſhould produce 
an order from the captain of the frigate, 
or from your” lordſhip. And as if our fl © 
act for the prohibition of French wines 
were already repealed, and our Collectors, 
noc ſeſs chan our former kings, might dil 15 
penſe with the laws; noche? thi bade 1 
with the wines of tat country Kb ben deen 
brocght into che Clyde, and d her lading 


21 * F VG f into 


: Membi of Pa khenr. ol 45 
ltd the city of ; Glaſgow, during 1 this ſel⸗ 
ſon, in'conrenapt of the law and the au- j 
hority of the parliamen it. All this, an 7 
much © mbre of the ſame king, is well 
kndwii to thoſe he are in the admini- 
tation, and ſeem not to think it their 
ifineſs" to take notice of ſuch practices. 
ti J hope this hohfe will not overlook 
tele groſs müſtnanagements; 3 and ſine 
tie executive 1 part of tlie government | is 


J pot in We che parliament, ac 
ording to the many precedents \ we have _ 
nour ach will give order for a better admi- , 
i ration in tithe fo' come, and take un 
rt that thoſe who are placed i in the e high- | 
ff truſts,” ſhall ſee the laws duly ex ecuted ; 
hecially your lordſhip, 'who during che - 
iervals of parliament, as the principal | 
fon 'in "the" government, ought to be 
ih rerable tothe nation for their due exe- 
tion, © Now the great argument \ which 
uſed for allowing the importation . 
ench wihes is, that we ſhall Lea 
we the wines of that country, thoug 
Aa 2 very 
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very bad and very dear, if che prohibition 


we make good ſuch funds as arc exhauſted, 


. , 


be continued. Which is only to ſay, we 


have no government among us. Two 
good laws were made in the year 1700. 


One againſt the exportation of our wool, 


the other againſt the importation of French 


\ 
wines; the firſt rogive a being to a woollen 
manufacture in this kingdom, the latter to 
vindicate our trade againſt the impoſitions 


of France. We have already rendered the 
one ineffectual, to the ruin of our wool- 
| len manufacture; Shall we now repeal the 


other? Shall we ſend them our wool, and 


buy their wines, and oblige them doubly for 
burdening and oppreſſing us in our trade? 
Tis pretended that the cuſtoms ariſing 
from the importation of French wines 


muſt ſerve to pay the civil liſt, becauſe 
the former duties are fallen one half of 


the uſual value. A very cogent -argu- 


ment indeed! when we know that the 


cuſtoms have been taken from the far- 


mers, only in order to beſtow the col- 
lectors places upon parliament- men. Shall 


by 


Member of Parliament. 35 
by bribing men to betray our liberty ? If 
any juſtice were to be found in this nati- 
on, the adviſers of theſe things had long 
ſince been brought to a ſcaffold. But as 
there is no crime under heaven more enor- 
mous, more treacherous, and more de- 
ſtructive to the very nature of our govern- 
ment, than that of bribing parliaments; 
ſo there is nothing more common and 
barefaced: and I think this ſeſſion ſnould 
have been opened by purging the houſe 
fom ſuch corrupted members; which if 
we had done, we had not met with ſo 
many difficulties and obſtructions of the 
publick ſervice. . But I hope we ſhall not 
be ſo remiſs for the future. And for 
the preſent, my Lord Chancellor, I move, 
That this act for taking off the prohibi- 
ton of French wines, as a deſign of the 
lackeſt nature, hurtful and ignominious 

bo the nation, and highly reflecting on 
dur miniſters and 3 5. be 
brown out. 
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2 Lay Chancelbr, 
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2 
E 8 TER D AY a cauſe was broneh 0 

into this houſe b Dy 15 roteſtation for n 
remeid of law: upon which a debate aroſe, I ju 
whether a lord of ſeſſion, who : is alſo ail tl 
member of this houſe for ſome ſhire or il cc 
burrough, could fit again as a Judge of the an 
Jaime cauſe. was then of opinion heli ti 
; becauſe the houſe had dediared 

they he, not confine themſelves to de- 
cide this matter by what had been al 


ready alledged and Ay before the lords tio 
of ſeſſion; but would receiye new. proof par 
and matter, if any had been diſcoyered ma 
fince the paſſing of the decrete. And. in tou 
5 deed i in that caſe I was of opinion, thoſe thei 
lords of ſeſſion might and ought to judge dec 
apain, becauſe new proof and new mat cau! 
ter might induce them to alter their for- I vert 
mer judgment. But ſince no new matteſ de 
or proof appears, and that the vote if ple 


ſtated 


nn 
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PAY © Adhere to the degrete _ 
a lords of ſeffion, or ſuſtain. th the proteſta- 
tion which is only and fimply. to do- 
termine, the cauſe by What was alledged 
and pr 1 before that TN. I cannot 
conſent that any of thoſe lords, though | 
members of this houſe, ſhould again. he : 
judges of the fame cauſe, . Nor. indeed: 
till by boy had pyer· ruled my opinion, 
could | Jo 15 chat we ought to decide. 
any cauſe rought | before us. by, proteſta 
tion for remeid c of law, otherwiſe than by 
the proofs, and-martexs alledged and proved 
before the lords of Fillen. Certainly twas 
never defigned, by allowing, theſe, proteſta- 
tions, to bring all c I cauſes before our 
parliaments. For ſhould judge of 
matters HR 3 in 173 houſe, or go g- 
bout to redreſs and nd. and relieve. men. againſt 
their adverſaries 1 upon new, proof after the 
decrete of the ordinary jydges, all the, civil, 
cauſes of the nation migl t under one pre- 
text or another be brought before us. In 
theſe caſes we are > only to relieve the peo. 
Ile b reverſing the unjuſt ſentences of 
Aa4 the 
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no man will ſay the judges may not be 


the lords of ſeſſion. And the Privilege 
of the people to proteſt for remeid of 


lav, was principally deſigned to be a 


check upon the ordinary judges, and oblige 
them to do juſtice: which if they ſhould 


not do, and were convicted of bribery or 


other groſs injuſtice, the parliament might 


remoye them from their offices, or other- 
wiſe puniſh them in life or eſtate. So that 
theſe lords of ſeſſion, who have formerly 
determined this cauſe, cannot, I think, 
reaſonably pretend to judge the ſame again, 
though they are members of the houſe; 
becauſe no man can be judge of any thing 
by which he may receive damage or pro- 
fit. If the decrete now under conſidera- 
tion ſhall be found groſly unjuſt, I hope 


puniſhed. And the judgment to be given 
by the parliament is to be confined to this; 
whether the lords of ſeſſion have pro- 
nounced a juſt or unjuſt ſentence. In the 
giving of which judgment, no lord of 
ſeſſion can be preſent as judge; unleſs we 
will lay chat an unjuſt judge may be ab- 
ſol ved 
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ſolved by his own vote. But to all this 
2 very eaſy remedy is to be found; I 
mean, That no lord of ſeſſion ſhould * a 
member of parliament, which would be 
highly advantageous to the nation on many 
accounts, and principally that our parlia- 


ſturb the common courſe of juſtice. 


prevent miſtakes in the affairs to 
hich they relate. | 


ments might no longer interrupt or di- 
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Conve rſation, . 


My Lords, 


OU defire l e 
of ſome conſiderable perſons of 
the Engliſh nation, touching our 
fairs, and the common intereſt of both 
mgdoms. And I think I cannot give you 
nore ſatisfaction in theſe particulars than 
Y an account of a converſation I lately 
ad with the Earl of Cr-m-rty, Sir Ed. 
m- r, and Sir Chr. M-ſgr-ve; in which 
(the defence I made for you do not give 
jou ſatisfaction, I ſhall be glad to hear a 
etter from yourſelves. If you aſk how W 
had the fortune to meet with men of 
atiments ſo different from my own, that 


* 


o0vertook me: And though during the 


partunity 14 
fore werſhould7 paſs the time together till 


366 An Awonnd of 
was partly owing to chance, and partly to MW"? 
the frank-and-courteous way which is ſo © 
natural to the Earl of Cr-m-rty. For MF 
ſome days ago, walking ſlowly and alone tl 


in the Mell, 14he Earl and Sir Chreſt-ph-r Nel 


whole time I was laſt in Scotland, I had 
not · waized on thè· Earl, he-Withla very 
obliging air ſaid to me, That if I expected 
not other company, they would be glad 
of mine; aſking me withal if 1 was ac - 
quainteſ withiSir Chr: I faid 1 had for ie 
merlyr the honbin uf ſome ſmall iacquaiy. e. 
trance with:himng which I ſhould be very 
willing icot:renew.r- Andcufter ſome com 
pliments-paſſed-on alli ſides finding L wa 
not:engaged>: he ũnvitecd imme to dint wich 
hin tellingme he would givem the op-, 
y ofidoing as Ideſiræd 3 and there. 


the houncof dinner. c So we preſently went 
tochis lodgings n Whatehallgoand entring 


intoca roomafrom whenes:we Had a full 


view of che Thames and eicy vf Edndoꝶm Men- 
You hang here, Oendemenf laid the 6 Ear ular 


2 two 


a C 
© two o of the 1 1 
0 ertain the e ede | uy | 
15 grateſt, city in 1 worlc „, 
bu, 17 In ' che gra 


rer fe ailtoprod jupe mo 


This mo! See an and navigable 0 riger, wich, 
he excellent genius and aaf ſtrious incli- 
ation of the Engliſh. people, have, raiſed. 
) Is glorious: city 0. ſuch a — * that if 


ud it very f far to ſur pals any other. Beſides 
be : firuation of this city is ſuch, en Lam, 
nuded. if the witeſt, men of the. nation, 


a been many years employed. to chuſe... 
* moſt .adyanrageous, they, could; nat, 


2 country 5 in a great meaſuce... 
xn the firustion of the capital city, ches 
od fortune of this this nation in 0 e en 


bes and power they now. haygt: My lord, 


a notwit extent, and pare: 


yet 


.. 
© 
* ; «a * 


 chings, be rightly conſidered, we ſhalt, 
e beauty an N of che riyer,;. 


me found a better: and as the proſꝑerity. 'Y 


„ has chin, contributed 40 the great, . - 
ir Chr —. you are ſo fully in che right. 
Warly Wa ee the buildings: | 
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yet ſhould they be remoyed but one half. 
mille eicher eaſt or welt, ſuch an alteration 
would be diſadvantageous.” For to the eaſt. 
ward ſome rows of buildings doina  ſtreight 
line croſs the fields, and meet che river 
again at Blackwall; and to the weſtward 
the buildings run along a riſing ground 
' whicli overlooks Hide park, and the ach. 
cent fields. The whole town lies upon: 

_ ſhelving ſituation, deſcending eaſily, and 
as it were in the form of a theatre toward 
the ſouth and river, covered from the 
north, northeaſt and northweſt winds: 6 
that in very cold and ſtormy weather, by 
means of the buildings of the city and on 
the bridge, tis both warm and calm upon 
the river; which being as it were the ſtring cou 
to the bow, affords the great conyeniencyWnol 
of a cheap and ſpeedy conveyance from one uo 
part to the other. The ſhelying ſituation vit 
of the city is not only moſt fitted to receiveſſſſere 
the kind influences of the ſun, but to carr) 
off by common-ſhores'and' other | ways the 
- ſnow and dirt of the ftreets' into the ri-ſud 
vers: which is cleanſed * the tides rwiceſſſire; 

| every 
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116, Wl every day. But above all, 1 , 
io Ml which the city ſtands being a gravel, ren- 
an. ders the inhabitants healthful, and the ad- 
ght jacent country wholſome and beautiful, 
wet The county of Kent furniſhes us with the 
ard Ml choiceſt fruit; Hertfordſhire and Cam- 
ond MM bridgſhire with corn; Lincolnſhire, Eſſex, 


djz and Surrey with beef, veal and mutton ; 


plenty, that in times of peace, the com- 


niles by ſea, is yet ſold at a reaſonable rate; 
ad in fo great variety, that we may find 
nore ſorts of wine in London than in the 


ceive lere, either made by our artificers, or im- 
carry ported by our merchants. That which is 
yn faid I, is the perfect peace 


Buckinghamſhire with wood for fuel, and 
the river with all that the ſeas and the reſt 
of the world affords. And this in ſo great 


non fuel, though brought two hundred 


countries which produce thericheſt and the 
noſt. In a word, all the uſeful and ſuper- 
fuous things that nature produces, or the 


it of man has invented, are to be found 


dd tranquillity in which the inhabitants 
res proceeding either from their natural 
Bb - temper, 
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temper, or the good order and plenty of 
the place; and the ſecurity they enjoy from 


the attempts of any enemy by being fituated 
in at: iſland. So that this great city with. 
| out walls or guards is as acceſſible at al 


hours of the night as the moſt inconfſidera. 
ble village. But that which charms me 
moſt is the liberty and rights they are poſ- 
ſeſſed of in matters civil and religious. To 
theſe advantages I might add many thing 


Which render this city great, convenient 


and agreeable; ſuch are, the important 
tranſactions of a parliament ; the judg 
ments in Weftminſter-hall ; the buſineſ 
of the Exchange, navigation and com 
merce; the affairs and diverſions of the 
court, together with the recreations anc 
pleaſures of the town. Theſe laſt word 


Have ſpoiled all, ſaid Sir Chr. and unluckih 


revived in me the image of that corrup 
tion of manners which reigns in this place 
bas infected the whole nation, and mu 


at length bring both the city and natio! 


to ruin. And if one may judge by th 
- Thong of 'the IE this fatal pe 


rio 


- 
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riod is not far off. For no regulations of 
government are ſufficient to reſtrain or 
correct the manners of ſo great a number 
of people living in one place, and expoſed 
to ſo many temptations from the bad ex- 
ample they give to one another. And the 
frequency of ill example, which can never 
fail to be where ſo great numbers live to- 
gether, authorizes the corruption, and will 
always be too ſtrong and powerful for any 
magiſtracy to controul. For though every 
man may have his own ſcheme to reform 
and regulate theſe diſorders, yet experience 
has taught us that no human prudence can 
preſerve the manners of men living in great 
cities from extraordinary corruption ; and 
that where great power, riches and num- 
bers of men are brought together, they not 
only introduce an univerſal depravation of 
manners, but deſtroy all good government, 
and bring ruin and deſolation upon a peo- 
ple. What great corruptions do you find 
in this place, ſo obſtinate and incorrigible, 
ſaid the Earl? No laws or regulations, re- 
plied Sir Chr., are ſufficient to reſtrain 
Bbz2 the 
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the luxury of women, to baniſh & many 


thouſands of common proftitutes, or to 


prevent a far greater number of that ſex 
from being debauched by the innumera- 
ble occaſions and opportunities which ſo 
vaſt a city affords, where by means of a 


. _ maſque, a hackney-coach, a tavern, and 


a play-houſe, they are at liberty to do what 
they pleaſe. Even the poorer ſort of both 
ſexes are daily tempted to all manner of 
lewdneſs by infamous ballads ſung in every 
corner of the ſtreets. One would think, faid 
the Earl, this laſt were of no great con- 
ſequence. I ſaid, I knew a very wiſe man 
ſo much of Sir Chr—'s ſentiment, that he 
believed if a man were permitted to make 
all the ballads, he need not care who 
ſhould make the laws, of a nation. ' And 


we find that moſt of che antient legiſlators 
thought they could not well reform the 


manners of any city without the help of 
a lyrick, and ſometimes of a dramatick 


poet. But in this city the dramatick poet 


no leſs than the ballad-maker has been 
almoſt wholly employed to corrupt the 


people, 
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people, in which they have had moſt un- 
ſpeakable and deplorable ſucceſs. Then 
Sir Chr continuing his diſcourſe, ſaid, 


in this city gameſters, ſtockjobbers, jockies 
and wagerers make now the moſt conſider- 


able figure, and in few years have attained 


to ſuch a degree of perfection in their ſeve- 


ral ways, that in compariſon to many of the 


nobility, gentry and merchants of England, 
thoſe in Newgate are mere ignorants, and 
wretches of no experience. In the ſum- 


mer they infeſt all the places of diverſion | 
throughout England, and may be juſtly 


called the miſſioners of this city. Sure, 


faid the Earl, remedies may be found for 


many of theſe abuſes. The too expenſive 


' apparel of women might be reſtrained, 


maſques might be prohibi ted; vintners 


forbidden to receive women in their houſes, 


and all ſtockjobbing, gaming and wager- 


ing ſuppreſſed, But who, ſaid Sir Chr—, 


is to do this? for though theſe things might 


be eaſily done in a ſmall city, yet in this 
place I am confident that the authority of 


the CO and parliament would not be 


B b 3 3» found 
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found ſufficient for ſuch a performance. 
I am fully perſuaded of her Majeſty's 


ſincere intentions to diſcourage vice; yet 


| ſome wiſe counſellor will not fail to tell 


her that it would be of dangerous conſe- 
quence to forbid gaming, which conſumes 
ſo much of the time, and takes up the 
thoughts of a great number of men, who 
if they had not that diverſion, might pro- 


bably employ their leiſure in thinking too 


much upon affairs of ſtate. Might not 
we, faid the Earl, play, like the Turks, only 
to paſs the time? No, replied Sir Chr—, 
you have to do with Chriſtians, who have 
a Chriſtian liherty to play for money, pro- 
vided they do not abuſe it; though all men 
know, that if the thing be allowed, the 
abuſe is inevitable. And yet this is not the 
worſt ; for the infection of bad manners 
has ſo thoroughly corrupted this place, that 
many even of thoſe who ought by whol- 
ſome laws to reform others, are themſelves 
infected by the contagion; ſo that when the 


country has ſent perſons to repreſent them 
in Parlinement, they in a ſhort time feem 


- | rather 
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rather to be the only repreſentatives of this 
corrupt city, and artfully betray the na- 
tion, under the faireſt pretences to good 
principles, contrary to their known duty, 
and the important truſt repoſed in them. 
I faid, Sir Chr “s obſervations were very 
impartial, and that I wiſhed all thoſe who 
were guilty of ſuch practices, would im- 
partially apply fo juſt a cenſure to them- 
ſelves. Sir Chr continuing, ſaid; all 
abuſes, when introduced among great mul- 
titudes, become not only more enormous, 
hut more incorrigible. The juſtices of 
London and Weſtminſter will inform you 
of a thouſand evils and incorrigible prac- 
tices, which wholly proceed from the great 
number of the inhabitants and vaſt extent 
of our buildings, where all manner of 
crimes are eaſily concealed. Beſides, the 
poor and indigent are ſo numerous in this 
place, that the ill practices to which men 
are tempted by poverty, are but too fre- 
quent; and the luxury of all other ranks and 
orders of men makes every one haſten to 
grow rich; and conſequently leads them to 

B b 4 betray 
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betray all kind of truſt repoſed in them. In 


a word, this city abounds with all manner 
of temptations to evil; extreme poverty, ex- 
ceſſive riches, great pleaſures, infinite bad 
| examples, eſpecially of unpuniſhedand ſuc- 
_ ceſsful crimes, Here Sir Chr was inter- 


rupted by a ſervant, who acquainted us that 


Sir Ed. S--m-r was coming up ſtairs. He is 
welcome, ſaid the Earl; and the more be- 
| cauſe he comes ſo early, for I expected him 
not till the hour of dinner. Upon this Sir 
Edw- rd S-m-r entered the room, and after 
he had faluted the Earl and Sir Chr—, the 
Earl preſented me as his countryman and 
old acquaintance to Sir Edw-rd ; and when 
we had placed ourſelves in the chairs that 
were brought for us, ſaid with a ſmile, that 
I was one of thoſe who in the late ſeſſion of 
the Scots parliament had oppoſed the inte- 
reſt of the court. My Lord, faid I, does 
that character comment! = me to Sir Ed 
$--m-r? Sir, ſays Sir Ed—, tis to me a 
great recommendation of my Lord's good 
nature, to allow you to wait upon him: but 
it ſeems you are one who ſignalied your 

ſelf 
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ſelf in the late ſeſſion of your parliament, 


fi 

er by framing Utopia's and new models of go- 
x- vernment, under the name of limitations; 
ad in which you had the honour to be ſecond- 
c- ¶ ed and aſſiſted by ſeveral men of quality, of 
er · Wl about twoor three and twenty years of age, 
ut ll whoſe long experience and conſummate 
: 18 Wl prudence in publick affairs could not but 
be- ¶ produce wonderful ſchemes of government. 
im This rough and ſudden attack made me take 
Sir I the freedom to aſk him, if he thought that 
fter men wanted any more than the know] 

the and the will to govern themſelves rightly, 
and To which, continuing in his former ſtrain, 
hen he anſwered, that young men were always 
chat ignorant, confident, and of inſupportable 
that ¶ arrogance. Vet, ſaid I, do you not think that 
nof joung men in parliament are much more 
capable to reſiſt corruption, and oppoſe ill 
men, than they would be in a court, where 
by temptations ariſing from vanity and plea- 
ſure, they are in hazard of being corrupted 
themſelves ? Whereas in parliament meet- 
ing with no temptation but bribery, which 
thatage — or the ambition of getting a | 

" plac 


ing well, tis not to be imagined how much 
heir pleading for juſtice, with that ſincerity 
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if they overheard you, ſaid the old gentle- 


will have any influence upon me, or that! 


experience and greateſt practice. This kind 


the leaſt ſhew of reſentment contented my 


to oppoſe the ill deſigns of inveterate knaves 
is a work of great difficulty for young meme 
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place by arts they are unacquainted with, 


the concern and aſſiduity of youth in their | 
firſt applications, is of great moment and 
highly uſeful, eſpecially in men of quality, W . 
whoſe example and early virtue is of the A 
greateſt influence. And if with theſe qua- 5 
lifications they have alſo the talent of ſpeak- 0 


and unaffeted eloquence ſo natural to 
youth, does inflame the minds of men toall 
kind of virtue. You begin to declaim, as 


man; but you muſt not think ſuch ſtuf 


am ſo credulous to believe that boys of thoſe 
years can have any right notion of govern- 
ment: an art which demands the longeſt 


of dialect I knew to be the uſual way of 
Sir Edw-rd S--m-r, and therefore witho 


ſelf to ſay, chat I was indeed of opinion, that 


peci 


# 
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1. toundertake; and that the common method 
ir of all governments now received in the 
nd world, to allow almoſt every thing that 
J, Wl tends to the corruption of manners, and 
he Wl then to reſtrain thoſe corruptions, does not 
ua: ¶ only require the longeſt experience and 
ak BN geateſt prudence, but is far beyond the 
ich power of both. Vet to ſay that young men 
city I cannot underſtand the nature of govern- 
to ment, and ſuch regulations as are moſt con- 
all WF tucing to the happineſs of mankind, when 
it the ſame time they ate thought capable 
of mathematicks, natural philoſophy, the 
tof reaſoning, and metaphyſical ſpecula- 
tons, which contain things more difficult 
o conceiye than any in the art of govern- 
nent, ſeems abſurd. Bur by the preſent 
manner of education, the minds of young 


il that duty and buſineſs to which they are 
born; and in the place of moral and civil 

d my howledge and virtue, addict themſelves to 
, that mathematical, natural and metaphyſical | 
aVBheculations, from which many are never 
9 ble to withdraw their thoughts, For the 


nen are for many years debauched from 


intereſt 


vanced in years; and this only fo far as the 


niſtration of affairs, nor habituated to bad 


_ —- ts Account of 
intereſt of ſome governments requiring 0 


that men ſhould know little of publick af. Ml ** 
fairs, the art of government has been looked ! 


upon as a kind of knowledge dangerous to 
be learned, except by thoſe who are ad- 


experience and practice of thoſe corrupt 
conſtitutions and ways of living now in uſe 
among men will allow. Whereas young 
men have great advantages to find out 
what is right or amiſs in government, by 
having never been engaged in the ill admi. 


cuſtoms and indirect practices, nor biaſſed 
by ſelfiſh ends, to entertain any other opi 
nion of conſtitutions, layys and regulations, 
than what is juſt and right. And as their 
capacity for more abſtracted ſciences ſhew 
them ſufficiently capable of underſtanding 
the art of government; and the innocence 
of their manners demonſtrates that the 
are leſs biaſſed i in judgment than other men 
ſo in zeal and forwardneſs to put things i 
execution they are undoubtedly ſuperior ort 
all chat are more advanced in years, Thee 

onh 
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af. do fix their application on things uſeful, 


od And do you not think the young men you 


mentioned very happy, who inſtead of ſtu- 


the Ml ployed their thoughts in an active way to 
advance the intereſt and ſervice of their 
country? Their relations have taken care to 
ung narry moſt of them young, in order to pre- 
zent innumerable inconveniences; and if 
by they enter into a good economy of their 
mi private fortunes, they may certainly ac- 
quire greater riches than they can hope to 

have a venture for at court. And if they 
&ſpiſe the ridiculous vanity of great titles, 
which is the peculiar folly of this age, of 
what uſe and ornament may they not be 
so their friends and country, the care of 
ine vhich has poſſeſſed them ſo early? "Tis 
Mike experience of ſuch men that will here- 
iter deſerve to be valued, and not of thoſe 
vho from their youth have given them- 
"7 :|ves up to diſſimulation and bad arts for 
r tNVorſe ends, and are only {killed in the per- 


Thꝗicious practices chat tend to deſtroy the 
onh K 


only difficulty in the education of youth, is 


ad- N dying phyſicks and metaphyſicks, have em- 


and the reſult of all is, That there ate 


ment, than want of experience, joined to 


and controuled by the votes of men of ripe 
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publick liberty. Still declaiming! ſaid he 


not two more proper qualities for govern- 


the violent diſpoſition of youth. But, faid 
I, when theſe are corrected by the advic 


0 
years, do you think them ſtill dangerous? 
I ys. 

WovLD they not be more dangerous, i ac 
the old men had only the power of adviſing ve 
and that, for example, in the ſenate of ¶ thi 
commonwealth all things were to be de he 
termined by the votes of the young men i ch) 

CERTAINLY. you 

WovurLD there not be yet greater 4 act 
if the young men had the diſpoſal of ali tru 
places and advantages, and that the ol con 
men, in order to obtain them, ſhould bY redr 
obliged to flatter, and give ſuch advice al uch 
they knew would pleaſe, and at the fame tl 


time be pernicious to the ſtate? 
Wo can doubt it? 
Now if the young men, byreaſanof fr youn 


_ Uſputes, heats and factions amonWtou], 


themſelye . 
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number, and inveſt him with an unlimited 


years than the gentlemen in queſtion: I 
ſay, if any people ſhould be ſo governed, 


of government? . 
Mos vr ſurely. | 


he, a young prince in an abſolute monar- 


young prince in a limited monarchy, not 


ſtruments to execute his will, and of the 


redreſs can be obtained? Do you not think 
ich a one equally dangerous to the ſtate 


am the young men we have mentioned? 


Ay! but, faid the knight, they bring fac- 


ton into the ſtate. I confeſs, ſaid I, the 


fre young prince does not, becauſe he is uncon- 
Nrouled; 10 far you are; right. But Pe 


Sir, 


themſelves, ſhould chuſe one of their own 


power, though he were younger by many 
would you not look upon it a as a mad Kind | 


AND omni ation be cabs | 
no way ſecure under any other ſort of go- 
rernment than that which oſten falls into 
this very inconveniency. You mean, faid, 
chy. Pray, ſaid I, what think you of a 
countable to any? Do you doubt of in- 


confuſion things may be brought to before 


3 
Sir, what is it in thoſe young noblemen, 

or in the proceedings of our parliament in 
eral, that you think deſerves ſo much 
blame? That they would talk, ſaid he, of 
ſuch limitations on a ſucceſſor as, tend to 
take away that dependence which your na- 
tion ought always to have upon us, 28 a 
much greater and more powerful people. 
I aid; we are an independent nation, tho 
very much declined in power and reputz- ch 
tion ſince the union of the crowns, by ne- in 
glecting to make ſuch conditions with our I the 
kings, as were neceſſary to preſerve both: i ua 
That finding by experience the prejudice of il „er 
this omiſſion, we cannot be juſtly blamed pla 
for endeavouring to lay hold on the oppor- vil 
tunity put into our hands, of enacting ſuch 
conditions and limitations on a ſucceſſor, I ces 
upon the expiration of the preſent intail, 
as may ſecure the honour and ſovereignty 
of our crown and kingdom, the freedom, 
frequency, and power of our parliaments, om. 
together with our religion, liberty and 
trade, from either Engliſh or foreign in- 

| Hvence, Sir 3 all in 4 fret; hey 
day, 


* 


„ aay, faid he; here is a fine cant MER. in- 
dependent datish !-honour of dur crown 1 
and whatnot?” Do you conſider what pro- 
portion you bear to England? not one to 
E h Neef nd Beſides, our greateſt 
riches ariſe from trade and manufactures; 
which you want. This was allowed by 


the union of 'the crowns: "That as the 
the value of their lands, ſo the loſs of our 


trade had ſunk the rents in Scotland, impo- 
reriſhed the tenant, and diſabled him in moſt 


ended with innumerable inconvenien- 


the ſhire of Fiſe alone had as many ſhips' 
u now belong to the whole er 


the ſouth coaſt of that pfovince, had at 
that time a very conſiderable trade, and 


GE heaps | 
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me: but I deſired to inform him, that the 
trade of Scotland was coiderible before 


increaſe of the Engliſh trade had raiſed 


places from paying his landlord any other- 
wiſc than in corn; which practice has been 7 5 


great loſs: that our trade was for- 
nerly in ſo flouriſhing a condition, that 


That ten or twelve towns Which lie on 


S ate; 4 
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dom: That gur commerce with Spain had 


advantagegus traffick. Upon the union 
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aps of rpins: That our trade with France 
was very adyantageous, by reaſen of the 
great priyileges we enjoyed in that king- 


been yety confiderable, and bega during 
the wars between England and that na- 
tion; and; that we drove a great, trade in 
che Baltick with our fiſh, before the Dutch 
had wholly poſſeſſed themſelves of that 


SV & I © 5 = — CY 1 


of the crowns not only all'this went jg 
decay: but ger money was ſpent in Eng- 
land, and nes among ourſelves; the fur- 

niture of our. houſes, and the beſt of gur 


clathes and equipage was bought a; Low 5 


don: and-chough particular perſons of the BF 


Sears nation. had many: great and, profitable BY 
places. at cover; to the high diſplsaſure of WM, 


the Engliſhy xet that was ng advantage to ll; 
Aut COUNEKF which was corelly: neglatted, M 


like a farm mangged by fervaoas and not 
under the ee ef the waste. The great 
buſineſs bath ef Scots and Eogliſh win 
ſters was, tel extend. the, prerogative in 
__ te.the rin of; liberty, n 
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were 


dee money among vs. And 
nough during the time of the uſurper 
imagined ourſelves to be in 


. 39m Qunimpoverifhed.country, whilſt, 
12 memployment, well Knowing that 
Tcgulgtigns that may be eſtabliſhed in 
order 7 70 inrich the nation, either by trade 5 
manufactures, or huſbandry, will require 


4 0 
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me before chey can vm, 
knbleefisQ, and on chu accounr will he 
k hirle advantage to him during his ad- 
GO 
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I, before the Earl'of Cr-m-rty, Sioagh he 
be a Scots miniſter of ſtate, becauſe tis 
well known avarice is none of his fault, 
and that no perſon in our government i is 
more ready to promote any new and ſolid 
project of improvement. I am obliged 
for the good character you give me, aid 
the Earl; but very forry I can promote 


none of your projects: they are I fear too 
great for our nation, and ſeem rather con- 


trived to take place in a Platonick com- 
- monyealth than in the preſent corruption 
of things. My lord, faid I, no man is 
more cnüble how little is to be done in 
this age: but I think it the greateſt of all ti 
follies to offer an expedient, which ob- th 
tained will not anſwer the end, and to la- ©, 
bour and toil for that which will not arail; 0 


ſueh meaſures proceed in part from our th: 
ignorance of the ill condition we are in, an, 
and the means of recovery; but principally har 
from a meanneſs of ſpirit, which hinders the 
us always from applying the true remedies, ring 
if chey are attended with the leaſt appear-· ¶ are 


ance Fa difficulty « or r danger. And nothing 
doe 


: (e-: (3. Flo o COB. 
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does ſo much obind nth) 33 ſenſe 
and courage in particular men, or the de- 


generacy of an age and nation, than to con- 
tent themſelves to proſecute any conſider- 
able end by ineffectual and diſproportio- 
nate means. Now the ill condition of Scot- 
land proceeding from theſe cauſes; that 
our money is carried away and ſpent at 
court by thoſe who attend there for places 
and perifions ; that by the influence of Eng- 


liſh miniſters upon our government, we 


are brought wholly to depend on that court; 
that by reaſon of the prince's abſence, the 
laws are not put in execution: I fay, theſe 
being the cauſes of our preſent ill condi- 


tion; what other remedies can be found, 


chan that the parliament of Scotland 
ſhould for the time to come beſtow all pen- 
fions and offices both civil and military; 


that our parliaments ſhould be annual 


and not interrupted in their ſeſſions, and 


have power to appoint committees for 


the adminiſtration of the governmentdu- 
ring the intervals of ſitting? If theſe things 


are PR ſaid the Earl, I would know 


- 
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his power of adminiſtration, not only by 


A, decount bf + 
what power or authority is left to the 
prince. As great power, ſaid I as prince; 
formerly enjoyed in moſt of the limited 
monarchies of Europe; their parliament 
or diets were fixed, and at leaſt annual: 
the chief officers of the crown and the 
counſellors of the prince were namell by 
the ſtates of moſt kingdoms; but the ex- 
. ecutive power of the government and the 
command of armies were veſted. in the 
Prince, together with the prerogative of 
giving authority to the laws arid curren- 
cy to the coin, and a ſuperiority in dig- 
nity and revenue, ſuitable to ſo high a 
tation. But faid the Earl, you diminiſh 


refuſing him the nomination of great of. 
ficers, but even the inferior : you incroach 
upon his power as general, by taking from 
him the nomination of military officers ; 
and you leſſen the grandeur of his court, 
by refuſing him the diſtribution of penſions. 
Jo this charge I made anſwer, that if 
- Princes might not appoint the principal 
officers of” the Ws; nor their, own 
ETAL EE counſellors, 
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counſellots; the — Ps HY 22 1 
officers ſbems to be below theif!earc 2, 
dignity ; chat ftanding forets being petiil- 
cious ta allgoyernments, and nariohal:mil- . 
litia's only-fafe and uſeful; tis hut rraſin 
able the people ſhould have the chice f 
thoſe who ara to command them; that his 


4 «Go 


lordſhip could not forget that che limita- 
tions in queſtion were dlemanded for a king- 


dom, whete the priner does not actually 
teſide, as a remedy againſt the inffuence 
of a powerful court, on which otherwiſe 
we ſhould be neceſſitated always to depend, 
And 1 think for a nation in theſe circum- 


ſtances to have the power of conferring 
penſions, can no way leſſen the grandeur 
of a court, where no court is. The Earl 


ſaid, that no conſiderations whatever 
ought in ſuch a degree to diminiſh che 


prince's power, which is the very eſſence 
of monarchicab government; that no caſe 
could exiſt by which the eſſential part of 
any government could be ſo far leſſened; 


and therefore fuel circumſtances of affairs 
as SI 1 reaſons, being only acci-. 


Cceca 5 dents, 
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8 could not be made uſe of coideirny 
the ſubſtance of a government. I told 

1 had always thought that princes 

e made for the good government of 

: * and not the government of nati- 
ons framed: for the private advantage of 
princes. Right, ſaid he, but then you muſt | 
accommodate all monarchical government 
to the nature of princes, elſe you will 
-make a heterogeneous body of the prince 
and ſtate. I underſtand you not, ſaid 1, 
unleſs you mean that all limitations are 
contrary to the nature of princes, and that 
they will endure them no longer than ne- 
ceſſity forces. And what hopes, ſaid Sir 
Edw. $——r, can you have of enjoying 
them long, when your prince may be aſ- 
ſiſted by the power and riches of a far 
greater nation, which is highly concerned. 
to take them away? I cannot think, re- 
plied I, that the people of England are 
a obliged by their intereſt to oppoſe theſe li- 
mitations in Scotland, unleſs they think 
themſelves concerned in intereſt to make 
us at al times their as enemies, and 
ready 
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pre . — n woch. "Pow 
_ we are not only become ſenſible of 
nt ill co , but fully under- 
fand both the cauſes and the remedy; 'to 
oppoſe us in the proſecution of thoſe means 
which are abſolutely neceſſary to attain ſo 
juſt an end, would be no leſs than to de- 
care open enmity againſt us. We ſhall 
run a great riſque indeed, ſaid Sir Edw-rd, | 
in ſo doing! Sir, faid I, no man is more 
fully perſuaded than I am, of the great 
lipropottion there is between the power 
of the one and the other nation, eſpecial- 
y in the preſent way of making war. 
But you ſhould conſider, that by declar- 
ng yourſelves in ſuch a manner to be our 
enemies, you would drive us to the neceſ- 
fry of taking any power that will aſſiſt us, 
by the hand. And you can no way avoid 
o great danger, but by doing juſtice to 
jour ſelves and us, in not oppoſing any 
conditions we may make with the ſucceſ- 
for to our crown. The Earl of Cr-m-rty 
, chat wn there was an eaſy 
Era 
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remedy fo all the inconveniencies; Which 
Was an union of che te nations. I ate 
ſweted, I was forry to differ ſo much from 
his lordſhip, as to think the union neithet 
a ching eaſy to be effected, nor any projet 
of that kind hitherto Propoſed, to be 
| remedy to our preſent bad cond ition: 

the Engliſh nation had never ſinee the 
union of the two crowns, ſhewn any gien 
inclination to come to a nearer coalition 
wich Scotland; and that I could nt 
making ſome remarks upon all the oc 
fions that had given a riſe to treat off thi 

matter during my time. I have obſerved 
That a treaty of union has never been 
mentionetl by the Engliſh, but wich ads. 
ſign to amuſe us when they apprehenge« 
any danger from our nation. And whe 
their apprehenſions were blown over, the 
have always ſhewn they had no ſuch in tie 
tention. In the year 1669, (endeayour 1 
were uſed in Scotland toieſtablith a g dome 
militia; which on account of a .clavi;..; 

procured by the duke of — cot 
Inlocted in the act, in order to make hull; ſe 


court 
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in the following yet a treaty of union 
was propoſed, But ſo ſbon us they perceived 
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ner as neither to be laſting nor formidable, 
they preſently cooled, and the union va- 
niſhed. Upon the late revolution rhjs 


a” 
o© 


aw we had choſen the ſame perſon for 
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crown they had done, the union, as a thing 
of no further uſo to their affairs, was in- 
nediately dropped. For the ſamie reaſons, 


vithout aſking our opinion or concurrence, 
they thought this the only way to amuſe 
i, and oblige us to take the ſame p 
Now as T have hen how little the Engliſh 
tation has been really inclined to the uni- 


000 toweyer fond they have formerly been of 


ea concerned for the ſucceſh of it, from a 
Nn have that it would not only 


prove 


r 
court, fo alanmmeg (he Euxli aden, chat 


that our milida was ordered in ſuch a nian- | 


reaty was again propoſed: but when they 
our king, and madethe ſame intail of ouFr 


1 ſuppoſe, the late treaty was ſer on foot; 
ind after they had nominated a ſucceſſor 


dn; 1 mult acknowledys Ut the Scots, 
och a coalition, are how become much 


= — — 
r rr 
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= E How, 1 pray, faid the Earl? 
as AN of opinion, ſaid I, that Mw 
| rpor⸗ ting union, .as they call it, of the 
1wo nations, Scotland will aa mot 


| | Hor r than ever. c 
1q Way fo? £7 
= BxcausE Scotſmen will then ſpend i ; 
=]. -- England ten times more than now they'do a 
| | 5 | which will ſoon exhauſt the money of te 
1 nation. For befides the ſums that mem- 
| L bes of parliament will every winter carry - 
to London, all our countrymen who have N 
plentiful eſtates will conſtantly reſide there, ” 
no leſs than thoſe of Ireland do at chi 
time. No Scotſman who expects any p ub t 
lick employment, will ever ſet his Dot 1 ve 
Scotland; and every man chat makes hi P. 
fortune in England, will purchaſe lands im d. 
that kingdom; our trade, which is thꝗ . 
buait chat covers the hook, will be only a ch 
inconſiderable retail, in a poor, remote Je 
and barren country, where the richeſt of pl 
our nobility and gentry will no longer re: 

"IS . 


a y, de: and Een we Gould — 4 
© MI viſionary ſuppofitions of thoſe' who are ſo 
V u fond of this union; yet our trade cannot 
dhe poſſibly increaſe' on a ſudden? Whereas 
ä the expences I mentioned will in a very. 
hort time exhauſt us, and leave no Rock 
for any kind of commerce. But; ſaid 3 5 


„n, ou do not diſtinguiſh right, 


ny conſider where the fallacy of your re aſon- 
c the ing lies. 'You' talk of Scotland and Scots £ 
em. money, and do not reflect that we ſhall 


then be a patt of Britain; England will 
be increaſed by the acceſſion of Scotland, 
and both choſe names loſt in that of Bri 

ain * ſo that you are to conſider the good 

of · that whole body, of which vou len 
become a citizen, and will be much : 
pier than you was, by being in all reſpects 

qualified topreteiid to any office or employ- 
ment in Britain, and may trade or pur- 
chaſe in any part of the iſland.” But, by 
your leave, my lord, ſet me- diſtinguiſh 
plainly, and tell vou, that if 1 make a 
te. bargain for the people chat inhabit the nor- 
ide ther bog of this iſland, I * 


. 


am 
nave 


jere, 


they: may find their account in the; agree 


And if in the union of ſeveral countrin 


happineſs of the different nations are. nat 
_ confidered;/ as well as of the whole united 


the ſeat of the government will be. only 
and their condition. very miſerable. On 


ae they. do not riſe to co 


| 398 An * Wi 
pally to-conſider the incereſk of thaſe who If 


ſhall continue to live in chat place, tha Pre 


ment, and be better provided for than they 
are, For if the advantages of getuing em- 
ployments, trading and purehaſing in any 
part of the ifland, are the only things: 10 
bG conkidered, all theſe may be as well oh. 
tained by any one who would change his 
country. in the preſent ſtate of th 


under one governinent; the proſperity. and 


body, thoſe that are more remote from 
made ſuhſervient to the inteteſt of ochers 


the other hand, beſides our S{hery, which 
God and: nature hag, given ue, together 
with: ihr great privileges already granted 
14: our; African. company, a diſtinct ſove- 

reignry-dors-always caable's peaple: bac re. bo 


nad 
17 4 4 


484  fiderable 


a "Gomerfation ec. 499. 
fiderable. weakh. 80 chat ifa ſuſſicient 
proviſtan be mad to ptevent the exhauſt : 


D 2 


ey deotſmen at court; and to tab away tho 


nfluence-of Bngliſh- miniſters: upan aur 


affairs, no condition of nen will be more 


of liberty z ſhall, adminiſter our own af 


m 
ape. For: we, Gall then, be pafte ! 
5 


" firs, and he freg from the corruptions of 
court; We: ſhall have the certain and 


conſtant alliance of a powerſul nation, f 
he ſame. language, religion and govoru- 


boch by ſea and land, and obliged. in inte- 
lt ta keep, perpetual peace, and amity 
wich us. And this you cannot hut alloy: 
o be a much happier condition, than any. 
ye ever could propoſe to ourſelves hy all 
he projets, of union that have hithete 

deen 1 Hexe the Earh endeavoured: 
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try would be; the place where all 
— as well for the uſe of the 
thoke iflapd, as for exportation, wuld be 
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ing of our money by the attendance of 


ment, lying between us and all enenaicg; - 


by. many. Arguments. to ſhew that ur 


iis by dyno we r of ning. 
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Z | with better cloth than we make in Scbt- 
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u ene) Munde that Scotlanil could 
furniſh. I faid the contrary was not ohly 
moſt evident; but that the union would 
certainly deſtroy even thoſe manufactures 
we now have. For example, the Engliſn 
are able to furniſh us at an eaſier rate, 


land: and tis not to be ſuppoſed they will 
deſtroy their own eſtabliſhed manufactures 
to encourage ours. Corn, and all man- 
ner of proviſions are cheaper and more 
plentiful 1 in the fix northern counties than 
in Scotland. The number of our people 
was never ſo great as commonly imagined, 
and is now very much diminifhed by the 
late famine ; by extraordinary levies. of 
ſoldiers ; and chiefly by ill government, 
which having given no encouragement to 
induſtry of any kind, has neceſſitated great 
numbers of 'men to abandon the country 
and ſettle themſelves-in other nations, eſ- 
pecially in Ireland. Beſides, the natural 
pride of our commonalty, and their in- 
diſpoſition to labour, are inſuperable diffi- 
_—_ which the Engliſh have not to 
contend 


b contend | 'w 
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you will alldw, ſaid che Earl, that a free 
commerce with England, and the liberty 


of irading to their plantations, which can- 
ted without an union, muſt. 
be of 3 advantage to the Scots 
nation, unleſs you will diſown one of 


your darling clauſes in the act of ſecurity, 


My lord, faid I, the clauſe you mean, is 
placed there without the condition of an 

union ; . and your lordſhip cannot forger, 
was brought in by the court as an equi- 


valent for all limitations, and in order to 
throw out another clauſe, which declares 
that we would not nominate the ſame 
ſucceſſor with England, unleſs ſufficient 
limitations were firſt enacted. This was 


done to miſlead the commiſſioners of 


burroughs, who for the moſt part are for 
any thing that bears the name of trade, 


though but a ſham, as this was. And no- 


thing could be more juſt than to turn it 
upon the court by adding both clauſes ; 
which ſunk your party in the houſe for 
2 long time after. For my own part, I 
Dd cannot 
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in their people. But ſure 
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 eannor ſee what advantage a free trade to 
the Engliſh plantations would bring us, 


Except a farther exhauſting of our peo- 


ple, and the utter ruin of all our mer. 
chants, who ſhould vainly pretend to 


carry that trade from the Engliſh. The 


Earl, who knew the truth of theſe 
things, was unwilling to infiſt any longer 


upon this ungrateful ſubject; and therefore 


proceeding to another argument, ſaid that 


” 


- weſtern parts of England, beſides — 


and riches will circulate to the utmoſt part 


when we ſhall be united to England, trade 


of the iſland ; and that I could not be ig 
norant of the wealth, which the remoteſt 
corners of the north and weſt of England 

poſſeſs. I anſwered, that the riches of 
thoſs parts proceed from accidental cauſes 
The lead and coal mines, which em 155 
ſo much ſhipping, enrich the north. 


of tin and lead, have many excellent har- 
bours lying in the mouth of the channel, 
through which the greateſt trade of the 
world is continually paſſing. I deſired 


him to conſider that Wales, the only 
country 
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0 country that ever had united with Eng- 


land, lying at a leſs diſtance from London, 
and conſequently more tommodiouſly to 
participate in the circulation of a great 


kingdom, which has no conſiderable com- 
tmerce, though poſſeſſed of one of the beſt 
ports in the whole ifland ; a ſufficient de- 
monſtration that trade is not a neceſſary 
RE of an union with England. 

I added, that trade is now become the gol- 
den ball, for which all nations of the 


fo great partialities, that not only every 


of the whole world, but every city todraw 
all to itſelf ; and that the Engliſh are no 


ther trading nation. At theſe words Sir 


nations: that for his part, he accounted 
Hens he frankeſt dealers, and the juſteſt 
- T2 traders 


trade than we do, after three or four hun- 
dred years, is ſtill the only place of that 


world are contending, and the occaſion of 


nation is endeavouring to Poſſeſs the trade 


es guilty of theſe partialities than any o- 


Chr— was pleaſed to aſk me what were 


thoſe partialities i in point of trade, of which 
the Engliſh were guilty, and towards what 
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traders of the world. I faid I would not 
inſiſt upon the ill uſage of the Scots na- 
tion in their late attempt to ſettle in Da- 
rien, nor enquire how far the late erected 
council of trade did in that affair fecond 
the partialities of a court engaged in myſ. 
terious intereſts with France; but deſired 
to know his opinion of the uſage their own 
colony in Ireland had received from them, 
and that he would excuſe me, if I ſhould 
let fall any expreſſion about that matter 
which might ſeem hard; becauſe in caſe 
he could give me ſatisfaction in this par- 
ticular, I ſhould very much incline to an 
incorporating union of the two nations. 
He anſwered, that he was very indifferent 
what courſe the Scots ſhould take in the 
matter of an union, yet would not refuſe 
to argue the point with me; and as to 
my queſtion concerning Ireland, he faid, 
he was of opinion, that a good meaſure 
of ſtrictneſs and ſeverity is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to keep them fromathe thoughts 
of ſetting up for themſelves, and pretend- 


- ing to depend no 1 upon England. 
| ö 5 J ſaid 
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aid 
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I ſaid that ſome late writers had underta- 


ken to prove by authentick records, that 
the relation of that country to England 


was founded rather upon a very ſtrict unis 


on than a conqueſt. But certainly, though 
the native Iriſh were conquered, your own 
colony was not; which yet you favoured 
no longer than till you ſaw them begin 
to flouriſh and grow rich. And to ſhew 
what we are to expect, if ever we begin 
to thrive, though never ſo long after our 
union, I ſhall give ſome inſtance of your 
conduct towards Ireland in relation to 
trade. A law was made that no tobacco 
ſhould be planted either in England or Ire- 
land; and another, that no perſon, except 
of England or Ireland, might trade to the 
Engliſh plantations. Yer in the time of 
King Charles the ſecond, great hardſhips 
and impediments were laid upon all thoſe 


who ſhould trade from Ireland to the 


Engliſh plantations, though they were 
ſtill obliged to obſerve the law againſt 
planting tobacco in Ireland. And till the 
time of the late King no law was made 
5 35 in 
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in England for encouraging the woollen 
manufacture, but the like encourapements 
were given to the people of Ireland. Yet 
during that reign a law was made, which 
prohibits the exportation of all woollen 
manufactures from Ireland to foreign parts, 

and lays fo high a duty upon all that Hall 


" 6 imported from thence into England, as 


amounts'to a prohibition. I forbear to 
mention any other hardſhips put upon 
thoſe of that country, and chiefly the Scots 
who are ſettled in the northern parts, 
though that colony ſtill increaſes, to our 
loſs and your advantage. You ſpeak of a 
conquered nation, faid Sir Chr, who 
have no ſovereign rights belonging to them, 
J ſpeak of a nation, faid I, who affirm 
you have no ſhadow of right to make laws 
for them; that the power which the 
King's council has aſſumed was gotten by 
ſurprize; and that their firſt ſubmiſſion 
was founded on a treaty of union, which 
now on account of ſome rebellions ſup- 
preſſed, is called a conqueſt. But ſure, as 
I aid before, you never conquered your 
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own colony, and therefore ought to do 
them juſtice. Now if after an union with 
us the leaſt commotion ſhould happen in 
Scotland, ſuppoſe on account of church 
government; might we not expect that 
the ſuppreſſion of this would likewiſe be 
called a conqueſt, and we or our poſte- 
rity be treated as a conquered people? 
But can there be a more certain indication 
of what we may expect in point of trade 
from an union, than the uſage of the poſt- 
nati, who ſettled in England and the = 

tations, upon the faith of rights declared 
and ratified by both houſes of parliament, 
confirmed by the deciſions of all your 
courts, and affirmed by the Lord chief 
Juſtice Coke in the moſt_ hyperbolical 
terms, to be according to common and all 
law, which yet have been wholly violated 
and taken away, even to the prejudice of 


the Engliſh nation by the loſs of ſuch a 


number of people? Theſe things ſeem in- 
diſpenſably to require a guaranty, when 


the two parliaments come to be united, 


where we may poſſibly have fifty votes 
| Dd4 © to 


! 


4 Ar FE = 
to five hundred, ina houſe already abound- 
ing ſo much in partialities, that the mem- 
bers who ſerve. for one part of the king- 
dom, are frequently found in oppoſition 
to the repreſentatives of another, for the 
fake only of the particular intereſt of their 
own countries. Indeed, replied Sir Chr—, 
if your diffidence be ſo great, there can 
be no union. Sir, ſaid I, if the matters 
of fact I mention are true, as I think they 
are undeniable, I am contented to make 
you judge of what we may expect from 
the nature of the thing, and genius of 
your people. In the firſt place, what ſe- 
curity can a leſſer nation, which unites to 
2 greater, have, that all the conditions of 
| union ſhall be duly obſerved, unleſs a third 
be admitted for guaranty of the agree- 
ment? And I ſuppoſe you would rather 
chuſe to hear no more of an union, than 
that Holland or France ſhould be the 
guarantees. True, ſaid he; but guaran- 
tees are only proper in treaties of peace 
between nations not united: Unions of 


2 —_ Incorporating unions, 
| af 


of which we are ſpeaking, - ſuppoſe no 
breach of conditions; and we do not find 
that the nations which were ſo united to 


the republick of Rome had any guaran- 
tees for their ſecurity. Sir, ſaid I, the 


union of thoſe nations, and their admiſſion 


to the rights and privileges of the city of 
Rome, could have no guarantees, becauſe 
they were noble conditions given by that 
wiſe and generous ſtate to nations they 
had conquered, and had in their power to 


uſe as hoy pleaſed: and if Ireland be yours 


by conqueſt, 'why do you not uſe them as 
well? Twill certainly be our intereſt, ſaid 
Sir Chr—, to obſerve the conditions on 


which we unite with Scotland. Do you 


think, replied I, that you always follow 
your intereſt? I muſt acknowledge, ſaid he, 
not always. Then, ſaid I, if at any time 
you ſhould depart from your true intereſt 
in this matter, we ſhall want a guarantee 
and find none. On the other hand, if the 


temper, conduct and inclinations of your 


people be conſidered, twill appear that, 


except the union with Wales, which is fill 


attended 
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attended with great imperfections and in- 


conveniences, they have never ſhewn the 


leaſt diſpoſition to unite with any other 
nation, though ſuch as either ſtood upon 


equal terms with them, or ſuch as, they 


conquered, or even planted. How your 


colonies in America are treated, is well 


known to all men. You never could unite 
with Normandy, which had conquered 


you, nor with any part of F rance that 
you had conquered. But your oppreſ- 


lions in both were the principal cauſe of 
your expulſion from thoſe countries. You 
could not unite with the ſtates of Hol. 
land, when England was likewiſe a repub- 
lick. And fince the time of the late re- 
volution, which was effected by the afliſts 


ance of the ſtates, and ſaved theſe nations 


from utter ruin, you can hardly endure 
the name of a Dutchman; and have treated 
them on all occaſions with ſuch ſcurrilous 
expreſſions, as are peculiar to the gene- 
rality of your people. And if I ſhould 
but touch upon the uſage we continually 


moet wich from, this nation, I ould 


not 
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not be believed; ir all Europe were n 
ſufficiently informed of ' their hatred ts 
all ſtrangers; and hveterate malice again 


the Scots. I EHE. very well, chat mei 


of gravity and good breeding among ye 
are not guilty of ſcurfilsus reflectiofis ot 


any nation. But when We are to Chf Z 
der the caſe in queſtion, we muſt have 4 


juſt regard to the temper and general diſ- 


poſition of the people. At theſe words 


Sir Edw-rd, all in à flame, eries out, 


with Seotland; of which all the advantage 
we ſhall have, will be no mote than what 


a man gets by marrying a beggar,” a louſe 
for her portion? Upon this I turned to 


the Earl and Sir Chr—, and ſaid, that if 
dir Ed w- rd had ſpoken theſe words in the 


houſe of commons, I might not take no- 
tice of them, or queſtion his frerdom of 
ſpeech in that place; bur finct he is pleafed 


to expreſs himſelf after this manner in a pri- 
vate converſation, I ſhalt likewiſe take the 


liberty to ſay, that I wonder he is not afraid 
ſuch ratet, — make us ſuſpect him 
not 
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not to be deſcended of the noble family , 
whoſe name he bears. Sir Edw-rd going MW 
on with great paſſion ; What account, faid 
he, ſhould we make of Scotland, ſo often 
trampled under foot by our armieg? Did 
not protector Seymor at the battle of Muſ- 
cleborough give you ſuch a rout as de- 
ſtroyed the beſt part of your nobility and 
gentry? And of late years did not the 
very ſcum of our nation conquer you? 
Yes, faid I, after chey had with our a. 
fiſtance conquered the King and the nobi. 
liry and gentry of England: and yet that 
which you call a conqueſt, was a diſpute 
between parties, and not a national quar- 
rel. Twas, faid he, inſeparable from the 
fortune of our Edwards to triumph over 
your nation. Do you mean Edward of 
Carnarvan, ſaid I, and his victory at Ban- 
nockburn? No, replied he, I mean Ed- 
ward the firſt and third, whoſe heroic ac- 
tions no princes have ever equalled. Sure, 
ſaid I, you do not mean the honour of cia 
the firſt, or the humanity of the third fo 
| * manifeſted at Berwick: nor tel 


murder 
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murder of Wallis by the firſt Edward, or . 


the poiſoning of Randolph earl 'of Mur- 


ray by the third, after they had both re- 
fuſed to give battle to thoſe heroes. Sir 
Chr—, whoſe temper and gravity could - 


not bear this upbraiding each other with 


old ſtories, interrupted theſe ſallies, and 


defired I would farther explain myſelf 
touching an union between England and 


Ireland. The better conditions you give 
them, ſaid I, the greater wiſdom you will 


ſhew. But you do not conſider, ſaid Sir 
Chr—, that Ireland lies more commodi- 
ouſly fituated for trade, and has better har- 


bours than England; and if they had the 


fame freedom and privileges, might carry 


the trade from us. Ay, ſaid I, there tis: 


trade is the conſtant ſtumbling block, and 


ball of contention. But do you think, 


that if Ireland, by a juſt and equal union 


with England, ſhould encreaſe in riches, : 


ſuch an encreaſe would prove ſo prejudi- 
cial to England, where the — 4 the g0- 
vernment is? 
CERTAINLY, 

8 Tukx 
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Fux, fad I, twere better to exclude 
Ireland wholly from trade; for in that 
eaſe the trade of England would increaſe 
by ſo much as Ireland now poſſeſſes; and 
the power and riches of England canſined 
at home would be no langer in danger of 
3 into any other nation. 

I BELIEVE you may be in the right. 

-, Yov will certainly find me to be ſo, faid 

I, if in order to manage this new acceſli- 
en of trade, all the people of Ireland 
ſhould be brought over to England; for in 
this caſe the value of England would in- 

cCreaſe much more than can be expected to 
accrue from Ireland in the preſent cir- 
cumſtanges of things, that country being 
frequently not only "on bus: bur- 

denſome to England. e | 
 - T Acres with you. 

Bor, faid I, if Ireland ſhould be: let 
1 inhabitants, I fear the French 
King would take hold of the occaſion, and 
poſſeſs himſelf of the whole country. That 
would only weaken him, faid he, who 
graſping at the * of the Spaniſh 


monarchy, 


— Ke. as | 
va has no number of people to 
ſpare, But, ſaid I, a port in the province 
of Munſter ſo near the entry of the chan · 
nel, and over - againſt Breſt, might be of 
uſe to him, require no great number of 
men to maintain, and be of the moſt dan- 
gerous conſequence to us. So that for _. ul 
argument ſake we muſt ſuppoſe Ireland _ 
ſunk in the ſea; and then you will ceaſe ll 
to fear either that they may ſet up for . 1 
nd il themſelves, or carry away the trade from . .8 
in England. And being poſſeſſed of all their 
n: people and riches, you will be no longer 
10 il liable to the expence of defending that 
ir- kingdom. From theſe ſuppoſitions, ſaid 
ng he, the conſequence is juſt. Do you not 
- think, continued I, that for the ſame rea- 

ons it might be the intereſt of England 

to bring the people of the fix northern Ty 
eft MW counties into the ſouth, provided that 2 
ch © country could alſo be ſunk ? For trade will = 
nd certainly increaſe, and be more eafily ma- 
hat naged, when brought within a leſs com- 
Tho] paſs. Beſides, you would then have ſo 
üſh broad 2 ditch to ſecure you againſt the 
| Scots 
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Scots, chat you would be rid of any trou: 


ble from them alſo. He could not but 


acknowledge the parity of reaſon, and ſaid, 
that if nature had made ſuch a ditch from 
the beginning, the happineſs of England 
had been complete. I. added, that Wales 
being a country inconſiderable either for 


ſoil or commerce, that people might be 


much more advantageouſly imployed in 
trading here than in keeping goats at home; 


and your union with them become much 


ſtricter by bringing them nearer London: 
and then I think that country might like- 
vwiſe be ſunk with advantage. Though 

you banter, ſaid he, yet the conſequence 
will undeniably follow from your ſuppo- 
ſitions. And do you not think, faid I, the 
ſame arguments would prove, that all the 


- conſiderable trade of the world might be 


brought into one city, and all mankind to 
live within and about that * £ 
'PeRHAPSs. 

For what end A ſaid I. did God 


create ſuch vaſt tracts of land, capable of 


5 Producing ſo great variety and abundance 


of 
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of all things neceſſary and uſeful to men? 


In order, I ſuppoſe, that theſe countries 


might not be inhabited, and that man- 


kind might confine themſelves to iſlands, 
ſtrait, barren and unwholſome ſituations, 


and live upon trade. Can there be a 
greater diſorder in human affairs? Beſides, 


we know that ſuch numbers of men did 
not meet together in moraſſes, and other 
inconvenient places out of choice; but were 


forced» and driven by the violence of ty- 


ranny to ſhelter themſelves in difficult and 


inacceſſible ſituations, as is plain by the 
examples of Holland, Venice, Tyre and 
other cities: and when they were come 


together, they were neceflicated, in order 


to ſubſiſt, to apply themſelves to manu- 
facture, navigation, and the like arts. 


But if che governments of the world were 


well regulated, and men might have the 
liberty of chuſing, they would not be 
confined to ſuch narrow, barren and un- 


wholſome places, nor live ſo much at ſea, 


or in the exerciſe of a ſedentary and un- 
manly trade, to foment the luxury of a 
2 few ; 


| 
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few ; but would diſperſe themſelves over 
the world in greater or leſſer numbers, 
according to the goodneſs of the ſoil, and 
live in a more free and manly way, at- 
tended with a more equal diſtribution of 
riches than trade and commerce will allow. 
Trade is not the only thing to be conſi- 
dered in-the government of nations : and 
juſtice is due, even in point of trade, from 
one nation to another. For every good 
government has always encouraged induſ- 


try, becauſe all mankind have a*right to 


the fruits of their own labour. And on 
that account all governments which put 
diſcouragements on the induſtry of their 
ſubjects are not upon a right foot; but 
violent, and conſequently -unjuſt. Soft 


and fair, ſaid Sir Chr—, the conſequen- 


ces of theſe- maxims reach farther than 
perhaps you imagine. We muſt not rely 
too much upon our own ſpeculations, or 
think the world can ever be rightly go- 
verned; but mult take things as they are, 


and conſider the intereſt of the ſociety in 


which we live. And if any profitable 
trade 


> — 
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trade be in the poſſeſſion of our neigh+ 
bours, we may endeavour to diſpoſſeſs 


them of that advantage for the good of 
our own ſociety. Though this ſhould be 
granted, faid I, yet you ought not to deny 


to a people, who like Ireland live under 


your government, the fruits of their in- 


duſtry. This ſure is great injuſtice. 
Nor at all, ſaid he; for as I told you, 


they may break with us, and ſet up a di- 


ſtinct government in oppoſition to our right, 
and perhaps with the ruin of this nation. 


What can tempt and provoke them ſo 


much, ſaid I, to do ſo, as unjuſt uſage ? 
But the ſureſt way, replied he, is, to put 
it out of their power to ſeparate from us. 
If fo, ſaid I, you muſt own your way of 


governing that people to be an oppreſſion; 
fince your deſign is to keep them low and 


weak, and not to encourage either virtue 
or induſtry. For the light of nature teaches, 
that men ought not to uſe one another 
unjuſtly on any account, much leſs under 
the ſpecious pretext of government. But 
we have a right, anſwered he, to uſe 

E e 2 | them 
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them at diſcretion, becauſe we have con- 


quered them. | 
pg: you have a right to do injuſtice, 
"T'rs not injuſtice, ſaid he, becauſe it 
is our right. And you do not conſider 
that things juſt in themſelves, are not al- 


ways fo in relation to government; that 
the condition of human affairs neceſſarily 


obliges thoſe that govern, to attend the 
good and intereſt.of the whole ſociety, and 
not to be over ſcrupulous in doing exact 
juſtice to-particular perſons; eſpecially if 
their intereſt ſhould happen to be different 
from that of the community. And for 
this reaſon thoſe countries which are moſt 
remote from the ſeat of the government, 
ought not to. expect an equal participation 


of liberty and immunities with thoſe that 
lie at leſs diſtance. F or if they ſhould 
enjoy the ſame privileges, the ſubjection 
of ſuch nations could not be ſecured. You 


know that under the Roman government 


the liberties and privileges of thoſe who 


lived in and about the city of Rome, were 
far greater than the reſt of Italy enjoyed, 
which 
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which yet was poſſeſſed of many more 


chan any of the provinces. I doubt not, 
ſaid I, this order was very proper to re- 


tain the dominion of the world in the 
power of one city. But I think thoſe na- 
tions might have lived more happily under 
another kind of regulation; and am fully 


perſuaded, that all great governments, whe- 


ther republicks or monarchies, not only 
diſturb the world in their riſe and fall; but 
by bringing together ſuch numbers of men 
and immenſe riches into one city, inevi- 
tably corrupt all good manners, and make 
them uncapable of order and diſcipline, a8 
you have already owned, and experience 
has but too well demonſtrated- Rome, 
the greateſt of all, inceſſantly diſturbed 
her neighbours for ſeven hundred years; 
and after the conqueſt of almoſt all the 
known world, was corrupted by exceſs of 


riches and power, and ſpread the infection 
over all the parts of that empire, which 
at length brought in ſo many barbarous 


nations, and cauſed ſo many wars and ſo 


great effuſion of blood, that the world ſuf- | 
"MI 3 fered 
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fered as much by the overthrow and de- 


ſtruction, as by the riſe and continuance 
of that mighty power. Yet, ſaid he, I 


think tis neceſſary that a conſiderable bo- 
dy of people ſhould be united under one 


government, and by that means enabled to 


defend themſel ves againſt a powerful ene- 
my, becauſe by the ſucceſsful ambition of 


ſome men, we frequently ſee great and 


formidable powers ariſe in the world, to 


the diſturbance of all their neighbours. 
In that I perfectly agree with you, ſaid l. 
Pray then, replied he, what numbers 
would you allow in ſuch a body of men: 

or rather, what extent of territory would 
you think neceſſary to a right diviſion of 
the world into ſeveral diſtinct governments, 
ſince you are ſo much an enemy to all great 
and over grown powers? You ſeem willing, 
faid I, to confer ſuch an office upon me, 
that thoſe who do not know my name, 
will take me for a ſecond Phaleg. Not 
to lay then too great a burden upon you 


at once, anſwered he, I deſire you to ac- 


quaint us into what parts you would di- 
vide 
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vide Europe, moſt commodiouſly to ob- 
rain the true ends of government. I re- 


plied, that Gop and nature ſeemed to have 
marked out certain portions of the world 
for ſeveral great ſocieties of men; having 
divided them from each other by ſeas and 
mountains, or ſome remarkable difference 


of the ſoil and climate. The iſland of 


Britain and that of Ireland ſeem conve- 
niently fituated for one government: Spain 
and Portugal for another, becauſe they lie 
together in one compact body, and are 
divided from the reſt of Europe by the 
Pyrenean mountains. In like manner 
France is contained within the Alpes, Jura, 
the Voge, the Ardennes and the Pyrenees. 
Italy is ſeparated from all other parts by 
the Alpes; and the three adjacent iſlands 
ſeem naturally to belong to that country. 


The ſeventeen Provinces, the circles of 


Weſtphalia and lower Saxony, with the 
archbiſhoprick of Cologn and kingdom of 


Denmark, ſeem commodiouſly placed to 
be united under one government. The 


reſt of Germany, with the Swiſs Cantons, 
E e 4 and 
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and the provinces that lie between choſe 


countries and the Adriatick ſea, might very 
well compoſe another. Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, Liefland, and the northern parts 
of European Muſcovy, lying under the 
fame climate, may be conveniently joined 
together. Poland, Pruflia, Lithuania, and 
the ſouthern parts of the European Muſ- 
covy, with the little Tartary, might like- 
wiſe be properly united. The countries that 
lie to the north of Macedonia and Albania, 
and on the ſouth of the Carpathian moun- 


tains, from Auſtria, Stiria and Carniola 


to the Euxin ſea, might be a ninth diſtin& 
government, and Macedonia, Albania, 


Theſſaly, Epirus, Achaia, Morea, Negro- 


pont, Candia, and the adjacent iſlands, a 
tenth, And now I think I may reſt, and 


take breath after ſo long a journey, leay- 


ing to any other the liberty of making the 
| like through the other three parts of the 
world. What all this tends to I cannot 
imagine, faid Sir Chr— for by your di- 
viſion, our own government would con- 
tinue to be of as great extent as now. 
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You ſhall know that, faid I, before we 


part. In the mean time, to juſtify in ſome 
meaſure the reaſonableneſs of this divi- 


fion, you may conſider that almoſt eyery 


one of the ten parts, into which I have 


divided Europe, ſpeaks a language diſtin 


from all the reſt, and that the people are 


generally of the ſame temper and like dif- | 
_ poſitions. Sir Edw-rd,' impatient to hear 


a diſcourſe about ſo many things and pla- 
ces with which he is ſo little acquainted, 

thought fit to interrupt us; and directing 
his words to mie; Sir, ſaid he, are you 
undertaking to teach us geography? Elſe 
what can you mean by ſuch a diviſion of 
Europe? Will you not allow, ſaid I, a 
private man to make an imaginary divi- 
ſion of countries; when tis well known 
that a great king in the beginning of the 
laſt age contrived one of the ſame nature? 
and you do not yet fully know what uſe 
I ſhall make of this diviſion. You have 


led me into ſuch a maze, ſaid the Earl, and 


raiſed ſo many new thoughts in me, that 
without _ to our former reaſoning, I 
| muſt 
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be eſtabliſhed, mankind might live in 


ances obliged to preſerve the common 


in place of the continual great : and ruinous 
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muft — ſome of them. That which 
occurs to me firſt, is, that if governments 
ſo equal in ſtrength either on account of 
their riches or ſituation, ſhould come to 


greater peace than they do: eſpecially if 
theſe governments were by mutual alli- 


tranquillity. But you are to obſerve, ſaid 
Sir Chr—, the imperfection of this pro- ; 
jet to preſerve peace in the world. For 
though one or two of theſe governments 


might not dare to diſturb and injure the 
reſt, yet nothing can hinder one half of ” 
them from combining againſt the other. ny 


And as ſuch wars would be managed by | 
a far greater number of forces than the ch 
preſent, mankind muſt of conſequence be 
made more miſerable. The nature of hu- 
man affairs is ſuch, ſaid I, that a perpe- dif 


tual peace is not to be preſerved among fo 


men; yet certainly ſome conſtitutions of FE 
government are better fitted to maintain 
the publick tranquillity than others. And 


Wars, 
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wars, which queſtions about the ſucceſſion 
of princes, and their ambitious deſigns, 
have intailed upon the world, chings might 
be brought to leſs frequent contentions, and 
the publick animoſities either prevented 
from proceeding to open breaches; or if at 
ſome times wars could no way be avoided, 
they might be neither laſting nor bloody. 
If you can ſhew, ſaid he, how ſo happy 
a ſtate of things may be introduced into 


the world, you will do the greateſt ſervice 


imaginable to mankind. For matters are 
now brought to ſuch a paſs, that in every 
war almoſt all Europe and America, with 
a great part of Aſia and Africa become en- 


gaged. You are in the right, ſaid I; and 


theſe univerſal wars, as I may call them, 
which with lictle interruption have con- 
tinued more than thirty years, have ſo 
diſtreſſed this pa rt of the world, and occa- 


a * Þ» a. © 


that Europe is thought to be diminiſhed 
a full fifth in value. For wars, beſides that 

they are become univerſal, are now wholly - 
managed by the force and power of _— 


"7 . and 


replied I, that the true intereſt and good 
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and by chat means moſt grieyouſly oppreſ 


( 

and afflict not only the places that are the | 
theatres of action, but even the remoteſt 

village and moſt ſolitary cottage. And a 

the French King having by the oppreſſion ; 
of his ſubjects, and exact economy of his 

affairs, been able to keep ſuch great num- 5 


bers of troops on foot, has obliged the reſt 
of Europe to a proportionable expence, W ., 
and thereby made all wars by land at leaſt WW v 
twice as chargeable as formerly they were; 
and by ſea to exceed all example. But to t 
give you my opinion of this matter, I chink 
mankind might be beſt preſerved from 
ſuch convulſions and miſery, if inſtead of 
framing governments with regard only to 
a ſingle ſociety, as I believe all legiſlators 
have hitherto done, we ſhould conſtitute 
ſuch as would be no leſs advantageous to 
our neighbours than ourſelves. You talk 
ſtrangely, ſaid Sir Chr, as if our advan- 
tage were not frequently inconſiſtent with 
that of our neighbours. I am of opinion, 


of any nation is the ſame with that of any 
other, 
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other. Ido not fay that one ſociety ought 


not to repel the injuries of another; but 
that no people ever did any injuſtice to a 
neighbouring nation, except by miſtaking 
their own intereſt. You talk, faid he, of 
injuſtice, but I ſpeak of advantage. If you 
go about, ſaid I, to take away by force 
any advantage that belongs to a neighbour- 
ing people, you not only do injuſtice to 
them, but injure yourſelf by the example. 
Whatever the example be, replied he, the 


advantage will accrue to my country. For 


the preſent, and in appearance, ſaid I. But a 
citizen in the ſervice of his country, ſaid he, 
is not obliged to the ſame ſcruples as in his 
private affairs; and muſt be true to his 
publick truſt, and take care that the com- 
monwealth ſuffer no prejudice. Then, 
faid I, no man can be a good citizen of a 
particular commonwealth, and a citizen of 
the world; no man can be a true friend 
to his country and to mankind at the ſame 
time. I confeſs, ſaid he, this concluſion 


naturally follows: but we may not diſ- 


penſe with the intereſt of our country as 
with our own; * you know the precepts 
contained 
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contained in the ſermon on the mount te- 
late to the actions of private men. Do 
you think then, ſaid I, that one nation 
cannot do injuſtice to another? Yes, 
anſwered he, when that which 1s done 
is to the prejudice of both. And do 
you not alſo think, ſaid I, that one na- 
tion may make an unjuſt war againſt an- 
other? Oh i 
A 
Tux if your country ſhould make ſuch 

a war with ſucceſs, they would have ac- 

compliſhed an unjuſt deſign. True, faid 
he; but if thereby any advantage accrue 
to the nation, this becomes an acquired 
right to the people, and ought to be de- 
fended by all thoſe who are intruſted with 
the publick affairs. Now if afterwards it 
| ſhould happen, faid I, that ſuch a neigh- 
bouring nation ſhould renew the war, in 
order to recover what they had loſt, would 
that war be unjuſt on their * © 

I TaiNx not. 
 Txzn you lay a l as well for 

your neighbours to make a juſt war againſt 
| you, as for your own nation to make an 
advantageous 
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advantageous war (which you ſay is not 
unjuſt) againſt them. . : This ſure is far 
from the deſign of aboliſhing wars ſo far 
as may be poſſible. By what other means 
then, ſaid he, may we hope to obtain this 


good end? The moſt effectual way, re- 


plied I, is, that all ſuch governments: as 
are of a ſufficient force to defend them- 
ſelves, ſhould be rendered either uncapa- 
ble or unfit to make conqueſts. For the 


ambitious defires of men to encreaſe their 


dominions, have always. been the princi- 
pal - cauſe of diſturbing the peace of the 
world. Tis impoſſible, ſaid Sir Edw-rd 
S--m-r, to take away that natural and ge- 
nerous inclination which is found in the 
beſt of men, to extend the empire of their 
country; eſpecially among us, who have 
ſuch great examples in our hiſtory to en- 

courage us, and fo noble and popùlous a 
city; which by being ſituated near the 
ſouth-eaſt point of the iſland, lies as con- 
veniently to command the north of France 
and all the Low Countries, as the three 
kingdoms. But Sir, ſaid I, do you approve 
0 3 | what 
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what Sir Che has ſaid, that wars are 


to be aboliſhed by all poſſible means? Sup- 
poſe I do, ſaid he; yet how can fo ſtrong 


an inclination, found not only ip particu- | 


lar men, but ſometimes in the whole body 


of a people, be altered? If the — | 
of a ſtate, faid I, might not be ne | 
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Hows chat poſlible ?. Eto! a 
Ir, for example, faid I, —_— 
thoſe ten portions of Europe, I mentioned 


before, had ten or twelve ſovereign cities 


well fortified within its territories, each 
of them poſſeſſing and governing the adja- 
cent diſtrict: ſuch a government ſtrengrth+ 
ened with forts in paſſes, and other con- 
venient places, might be very capable to de- 


fend itſelf, and ene for con· 


_ . 
Way G2. EIT. e 
BxcAusx, aid I, a ia divided into 


| webe parts would be of little account, 

they could not be made adjacent to the ſe- 

veral cities to which they ought to belong. 

| 1 r 12 he, ſuch * places might 
. be 
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be governed in in common to the 3 5 


of the whole union. That, replied I, 


would be like a poſſeſſion i in common, for | 


which no man has any particular affecti- 
on, and on that account lies always neg- 


lected. -- But you talk, ſaid Sir Edw- rd, of 
ſovereign cities; I fancy you mean repub- 


licks; which is nothing to us, who live 
under the benign infſuence of monarchy. 


You may ſuppoſe thoſe cities, ſaid I, to 


be the capitals of ſovereign and indepen- 


dent kingdoms or countries. For of ſuch 


ſoyereignties united under one monarch we 


have many examples. And the prince may 


either keep his court in each of them ſuc- 


ceflively; or, which is better, reſide in the 


country, and permit no more buildings 
about his palaces than are abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for his domeſticks, and the diſ- 


a 


patch of publick buſineſs, and not to ha- 


bour a crew of lazy, profligate and vici- 


ous wretches, fit only to render his court 


2 mere fink of corruption, and a ſemina- 
ry to propagate all manner of vice through 


the whole nation. So that we may pro- 
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execution; whether governed by a prince, 


ſturb their own peace, and that of their 
neighbours, I grant your aſſertion. | 


derly, and therefore more capable of dii. 


quer other countries, becauſe better able 


if divers ſmall ſovereignties were united 
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of thoſe. governments, which confiſt of 
divers ſovereignties united for their com- 
mon defence, whether cities or kingdoms; 
whether independent already, or; to be 
made ſo in order to put ſuch a deſign i in 


or by à great council of delegates. But 
certainly, ſaid he, if theſe diſtin ſove- 
reignties were incorporated under one head 
and city, ſuch a government would be of 
greater force. If you mean, ſaid I, to di- 


How ſo? 
You muſt acknowledge, faid I, ens 4 


great city is more tumultuous and diſor- 


turbing its own peace than ſmall ones, 
and much more violently inclined to con- 


to retain the conqueſt. But ſure, ſaid he, 


under one prince, his authority would bet- 
ter x. preſerve peace among them, than if 
they 
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chey-weee gryerned by 8 courigil of dals, 
gates, which in my opinion is oaly proper 
to ſet them together by the ears. Iam 
very glad, faid I, that you think ſuch 
united governments more ſuitable to mo- 
narchies than to commonwealths ; for if 
that be true, there will be greater hopes 
of incroducing them into the world. And 
indeed a prince: ſeems much more fitted 
to be at the head of ſuch a league, than a 
council, as to the military part, in which 
principally ſuch an union has occaſion to 
exert its power. So that I have nothing 
more to do than to prove that ſuch go- 
vernments are of all others the beſt to pre- 
ferve mankind, as well from great and 
deſtructive wars, as from corruption of 
manners, and moſt proper to give to eve- 
ry part of the world that juſt ſhare in the 
government of themſelves which is due 
to them. If you can prove, ſaid Sir Chr, 
what you undertake, I ſhall have no more 
to ſay, Tis indeed, ſaid I, a moſt fur- 
prizing thing to me, that not only all 


thole who have ever actually formed go- 
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vernments, this even thoſe who have writs 


ten on that ſubject, and contrived ſchemes 


of conſtitutions, have, as I think, always 
framedthem with reſpect only to particular 
nations, for whom they were deſigried, and 


without any regard to the reſt of mankind, 
Since, as they could not but know that 


every ſociety, as well as every private man, 
has a natural inclination to exceed in every 
thing, and draw all advantages to itſelf, 
they might alfo have ſeen the neceſſity of 
curbing that exorbitant inclination, and 
obliging them to conſider the general good 
and intereſt of mankind, on which that 
of every diſtinct ſociety does in a great 
meaſure depend. And one would think 


that politicians, who ought to be the beſt 


of all moral philoſophers, ſhould have con- 
ſidered what a citizen of the world is. 
Tis true, ſomething like a conſideration 
of the common good of mankind, appeared 


in the conſtitution of the Achaian league; 
and if any of the antients ever had a 


right view in this affair, the founders of 


that On were the men. But the 


mighty 
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mighty power of the Roman common- 


wealth oppreſſed them in the very in- 
fancy of their eſtabliſhment, and ſo de- 
prived poſterity of a perfect knowledge : 
of the tendency of that conſtitution. Moſt 
governments have been framed for con- 
queſts ; that is, to diſturb the peace of 
mankind : though I know that ſome were 
leſs fitted for conqueſt than others, as the 
ariſtocratical. But there was nothing e- 
ven in thoſe conſtitutions that could ſuffi- 
ciently reſtrain the deſire of enlarging their 
dominions, though no way formed to 
that end; which has frequently brought 
great calamities upon many of thoſe go- 
vernments, as the examples of Venice and 
Spa ta demonſtrate. In the laſt of which 
the wiſe legiſlator having formed the man- 


ners of the people for war, and the conſti- 


tution altogether unfit to retain conqueſts, 
I would willingly perſuade myſelf, that he 
deſigned theſe two things fhould balance 
each other, in order to keep that people 
al ways exerciſed to arms, and yet not 
give them the occaſion of riſing to 

„ 3 ſuch 
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auch e height, as would inevitably Pöck 
pitate them into ruin. And this, I think, 
ſhould have been obvious to all legiſlators 


chat whoever contrives to make a people 
very rich and great, lays the foundation 
of their miſery and deſtruction, which in 
a ſhort time will neceſſarily overtake them. 


For ſuch viciſſitudes of human affairs are 


as certain as thoſe of heat and cold in the 


revolution of the year; and no condition 
of men, or publick ſocieties, is durable 


and laſting, except ſuch as are eſtabliſhed 


in mediocrity. Now in ſmall governments 
laws may be duly executed, and the man- 
ners of men in a great meaſure preſerved 


from corruption: but becauſe ſuch govern- 


ments are not of force ſufficient to defend 


| themſelves, a conſiderable number of them 


ſhould be unired together for the common 
ſafety; by which union and league they 
will be enabled to reſiſt a powerful inva- 
ſion, and yet remain uncapable of conqueſt. 
The three kingdoms of Scotland, England 
and Ireland, may ſerve for an example of 
this which, though ſituated on iſlands, 
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are yet in their preſent condition expoſed 
to the fate of a ſingle battle, if a great 
army of enemies could be landed neat 
London. But if good forts were erected 
in the moſt conſiderable paſſes; and twelve 
cities with all the ſea- ports well fortified, 
the loſs of many battles would. not de- 
termine the matter. And conſidering that 
our naval force might in a great meaſure 
intercept the ſupplies of the enemy, we 
might defend ourſelves againſt all our 
neighbours. And as ſuch a conſtitution 
would be alrogether unfit to moleſt them, 
ſo it would give them little encourage- 
ment to diſturb our peace. At this rate, 
faid Sir Chr—, if we ſhould continue long 
in peace, and unaccuſtomed to war, we 
might become a prey to the firſt invader. 
I anſwered; that I did not think we ought 
to be wholly unconcerned in the affairs of 
the continent; but that ſuch a conſtitu- 
tion would certainly keep us from the dan- 
ger of making conqueſts abroad, which 
in the preſent ſtate of things any ambiti- 
ous 1 may attempt. Our militia's 
Ff 4 might 
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might be uſefully and honourably imploy- 


- ed in aſſiſting our neighbours to form the 
like leagues on the continent; and a gra- 


dual propagation of ſuch excellent govern- 


ments'would become eaſy, when mankind 


ſhould be convinced of the great happi- 


| neſs and ſecurity they would enjoy by liv- 


ing under them. And chough theſe leagues 


might poſſibly at ſome time make wars 
upon one another on occaſion of a ſudden 
Pique, or to take revenge for ſome un- 
neighbourly action; yet ſuch wars could 
not be laſting, becauſe nothing but hopes 
of making acquifi tions and conqueſts can 
make them ſo. * And as to the advantage 


of having twelve cities governing them- 


ſelves happily and virtuouſly, inſtead of 
one great vicious and ungovernable city, 


I leave it to your conſideration, who have 
ſo judiciouſly ſhewn, that great cities do 


not only corrupt the manners of their 
own inhabitants, but thoſe of whole na- 
tions, and deſtroy all good government. 
Cities of a moderate extent are eaſily go- 
verned, and the example and authority of 
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one virtuous man is often ſufficlent to 


keep up good order and diſcipline; of 
which we have divers inſtances in the hiſ- 
_ tory of the Grecian republicks: whereas 
great multitudes of men are always deaf to 


to all remonſtrances, and the frequency of 
ill example is more powerful than laws. 


But, faid Sir Chr—, to reduce London 
within the compaſs of the old walls, ſeems 
a thing impracticable. This difficulty will 


be removed, replied I, when this city ſhall 


be only the capital of the neighbouring 


counties. Twill be thought injuſtice, faid 
he, to remove the ſear of the government 
from a place which has been ſo long poſſeſſ- 


ed of that great advantage. The injuſtice, 


faid I, has been greater, that one place has 


ſo long enjoyed thoſe profits which ought 


to have been divided among the conſiderable 


cities of the nation. I am afraid, ſaid he, 


that all endeavours to diſturb the affairs of 


ſo great a body of people, only out of a re- 
mote proſpect of bettering their condition 


by a new regulation, may fall under the 
imputation of folly: and that men would 


think 1 it hard to be plunged i into ſuch diffi- 
culties, 
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culties, as 10 great a change would neceſ 
farily occaſion. Sir, ſaid I, if a French King, 
when he is in peace with other nations, 
ſhould ſuddenly attack us with his whole 
power, how can we reſiſt him in our pre- 
ſent condition; having no fortified cities, 
and the great ſear of all our riches and 
power expoſed to the very firſt inſult of the 
invader? One would think ſuch a people 
were predeſtinated to ruin. You talk of the 
folly and hardſhipof putting men into ſome 
difficulties by a new tegulation of their af- 
fairs, and ſeem not to conſider how much 
more cruel a thing it would be to ſuffer 
theſe nations to be inſlaved by a foreign in- 
vaſion, or inevitably loſe their liberty by 
that corruption of manners which this vi- 
cious and profligate city diffuſes into every 
part. Idid not foreſee, ſaid Sir Chr—, what 
uſe you would make of my complaint a- 
gainſt the depravation of manners that 
reigns in this town, but acknowledge the 
conſequence you draw to be juſt; and that 
if we deſign todiminiſh the corruption, we 
muſt leſſen the city. What viſions have we 
here, ſaid Sir * deſtroy the greateſt 
and 


and moft glorious city of the world to pr6- 
cute a whimſical project! Sir, replied J, 
| you have heard whar I have anſwered to 
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Sir Chr; and beſides, do you nor think 


the remoter parts of England injured by 
being obliged to have recourſe to London 


for almoſt every thing, and particularly for 


joftice? Do you not think them wronged, in 
thar almoſt all che treaſure of England is 


yearly laid out in this place, and by that 


means the ſubſtance of the other parts ex- 


hauſted, and their rents and revenues dimi- 


niſhed? This, faid he, is of little impor- 


tance to the nation, ſo long as they continue 


to riſe in the counties that lie neareſt to che 


capital. I do not know that, replied I, but 
am of opinion, chat if inſtead of one, we had 
twelve cities in theſe kingdoms poſſeſſed of 
equal advantages, ſo many centers of men, 
riches and power, would be much more 


advantageous than one. For this vaſt city is 


like che head of a ricketty child, which by 
drawing to itſelf the nouriſhment that 


ſhould be diſtributed in due proportions to 
the reſt of the languiſhing body, becomes ſo 
* chat frenzy and death un- 
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avoidably enſue. - And if the number of 


people and their riches would be far greater 


1n twelve cities than now in one, which 1 


think no man will diſpute; and that theſe | 


cities were ſuch as are ſituated in conve- 
nient diſtances from each other, the relief 
and advantages they would bring to every 
part of theſe kingdoms would be unſpeak- 


able. For example, if the people of Vork · 


ſhire or Devonſhire were not obliged to go 
farther than Vork or Exeter to obtain juſ- 
ſtice, and conſequently had no occaſion to 
ſpend money out of thoſe counties, how 


ſoon ſhould we ſee another face of things in 


both? how ſoon would they double and tre- 


bletheir preſent value? ThatLo ndon ſhould | 


draw the richesandgovernment of the three 
kingdoms to the ſouth-eaſt corner of this 
iſland, is in ſome degree as unnatural, as for 
one city to poſſeſs the riches and govern- 
ment of the world. And, as I faid before, 


that men ought to be diſperſed over all 


countries in greater or leſſer numbers ac- 
cording to the fertility of the foil ; ſo no 
doubt juſtice ſhould be adminiſtred to all 
in the moſt convenient manner that may 


'be 
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be, and no man be obliged to ſeek it at an 
inconvenient diſtance. And if the other 
parts of government are not alſo commu- 
. nicated to every conſiderable body of men; 
but that ſome of them muſt be forced to 
depend upon others, and be governed by 
| thoſe who reſide far from them, and little 
yalue any intereſt except their own, ſtudy- 
ing rather how to weaken them in order 
to make ſure of their ſubjection; 1 ſay, all £3 
ſuch governments are violent, unjuſt and 
unnatural. I ſhall add, that fo many diffe- 
rent ſeats of government will highly en- 
courage virtue. For all the ſame offices 
that belong to a great kingdom, muſt be 
in each of them; with this difference, that - 
the offices of ſuch a kingdom being always 
burdened with more buſineſs than any one 
man can rightly execute, moſt things are 
abandoned to the rapacity of ſervants; and 
the extravagant profits of all great officers: 
plunge them into all manner of luxury, and 
debauch them from doing good: whereas 
the offices of theſe leſſer governments ex- 
tending only over a moderate number of 


OP will be duly executed, and many 
W men 
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men have occafions put into their hands of 
doing good to their fellow citizens. So many 
different ſeats of government will highly 
tend to the improvement of all arts and 
ſciences; and afford great variety of entar- 
tainment to all foreigners and others of a 
curious and inquiſitive genius, as the an- 
cient cities of Greece did. I perceive now, 
faid Sir Edw-rd, the tendency of all this 
diſcourſe. On my conſcience he has con- 
trived the whole ſcheme to no other end 
than to ſet his own country on an equal foot 
with England and the reſt of the world. To 
tell you the truth, ſaid I; the inſuperable 
difficulty I found of making my country 
happy by any other way, led me inſenſi- 
bly to che diſcovery of theſe things; which, 
if I miſtake not, have no other tendency 
than to render, not only my own country, 
but all mankind as happy as the imper- 
fections of human nature will admit. For! 
conſidered. that in a ſtate of ſeparation frem 
England, my country would be perpetually 
involved in bloody and deſtructive wars. 
And if we ſhould be united to thatkingdom 
in any other manner, we muſt of neceffity 
| 5 fall 
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fill under the miſerable and | 


a remote ſeat of government. And pray 
' where lies the prejudice, if the three king- 
doms were united on ſo equal a foot, as for 


ever to take away all ſuſpicion and jealou- 


ſy of ſeparation? that virtue and induſtry 
might be univerſally incouraged, and every 


part contribute chearfully and in due pro- 


Portion to the ſecurity and defence of this 


union, which will preſerve us ſo effectually 


from thoſe two great calamities, war and 
corruption of manners. This is the only 


juſt and rational kind of union. All other 


coalitions are but the unjuſt ſubjection of 
one people to another. Here I ſtopped; but 
after ſome pauſe finding the reſt of the 
company ſilent, I continued to ſay, that 1 
| would not pretend. to determine whether 


each of the portions into which J had di- 


vided Europe, ſhould be confined to the 
preciſe number of twelve cities: though 
poſſibly if there were more, they might be 
ſubject to ſome confuſion; and if not ſo 
many, would not anfwer the end: That I 


would not determine whether they ſhould 
— : altogether 5 
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. altogether conſiſt of cities that a are already 

conſiderable, as in theſe iſlands are London, 
Briſtol, Exeter, Cheſter, Norwich, Vork, 
Sterling, Inverneſs, Dublin, Cork, Gallo- 
way, Londonderry; or whether ſome other 
places more conveniently ſituated for 
ſtrength, and more capable of fortification, 
might not rather be of the number. But 
this eaſy diviſion of territory I think indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary, that to every city all the 
next adjacent country ſhould belong. 1 
was going on to open many things concern- 
ing theſe leagued governments, when a ſer- 
vant came to acquaint us that dinner was 
ſet on the table. We were nobly entertained, 
and after dinner I took leave of the compa- 
ny, and returned to my lodgings, having 
promiſed to meet them again at another 
time to diſcourſe farther on the ſame ſubject. 


My lords, I ſhall add nothing to this ac- 
count, being perſuaded that ſo long a narra- 
tion has _— * tired you, | 
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